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A STRONG SECOND CHAMBER. 


To anyone with an open mind who is willing to look at facts as 
they are, and not as they used to be, it must be plain that the House 
of Lords is, for the moment, stronger than it was twenty years ago. 
I say twenty years ago because the revived power of the Upper House 
dates from the practical establishment of universal suffrage and equal 
electoral districts in 1885. 

During the middle third of this century the Upper House was at 
its weakest. The preponderating vote was that of the ten-pound 
householder, who, if he loved a lord individually, looked on the House 
of Lords with a dislike which was only not vehement because it was 
contemptuous. He was thoroughly persuaded that the Upper House 
existed solely by the sufferance of the Lower, and that he could 
sweep it away whenever he thought proper todoso. The voters who 
were added to the electorate in such overwhelming numbers by the 
two last Reform Acts being for the most part workmen who demand 
with more or less earnestness legislation extremely unpalatable to a 
wealthy aristocracy, Radicals assumed too hastily that the position 
of the House of Lords would be even more precarious than when it 
was threatened only by the ten-pound householder. They did not 
foresee that reinforcement of their party by the wage-earners would 
be followed by an extensive middle-class defection. There can be 
no question that small employers and shopkeepers and most others 
who have anything to lose are alarmed by the advance of the 
Socialists and the Labour party and by the direction which legisla- 
tion seems likely to take in the House of Commons. I have no doubt 
that great numbers of ten-pound householders voted Tory for the 
first time in their lives at the general election of 1892, and that many 
more have done so this year. It is this middle-class defection, and 
not any mythical muster of ‘“ Conservative working men” which 
prevented Mr. Gladstone from sweeping the country in 1892. At 
the recent election the defection has been still larger. 

But even a Conservative victory does not reassure the classes who 
have anything to lose. There was a time when they had a perfect 
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confidence that the House of Commons would protect them from 
anything savouring of spoliation. That confidence they no longer 
feel. Not only do they see Radicals, however wealthy, ready to 
pledge themselves to any programme likely to fetch the Labour vote, 
but they have a well-grounded fear that Conservatives also will be 
tempted to bid for it, and that so we may have socialistic measures 
passed in a House of Commons which in its heart has no belief in 
Socialism. 

Such being its reading of the immediate future, the middle class 
turns for protection to the hereditary legislators who are not dis- 
tracted by the hopes and fears which at the approach of every election 
agitate the bosom of the anxiouscandidate. It adjures them to stand 
firm and to use the veto given them by the Constitution. For half 
a century they have had it cast in their teeth that they represented 
no one but themselves. That taunt has now lost its point. They 
have practically, though informally, become the representatives, not 
indeed of the nation, as the House of Commons is, but of a powerful 
section of the nation, powerful by its wealth and not contemptible 
even in its numbers. ‘To suppose that this sudden and unforeseen 
accession of strength would not embolden and even entitle the House 
of Lords to assume a new attitude, was surely a proof of great blind- 
ness. At the first signs of it the Radicals announced that the sword 
suspended over the hereditary,assembly since 1882 would at length 
fall. Mr. Labouchere maintained that no election cry would be so 
effective as that of Down with the Lords; and if the result does not 
come up to his expectations he will perhaps attribute it to the shifty 
formula devised by Lord Rosebery in which the blustering word 
“annihilation” was combined with the ambiguous word ‘“ preponder- 
ance.’ Ido not pretend to have as good means for measuring the 
feeling of the country as Mr. Labouchere has. I can only speak for 
one person. I have heartily supported Home Rule, Disestablish- 
ment, Electoral Reform, Unification of London, and would gladly 
vote for them again if I am allowed. Moreover, I have always 
desired the abolition of the House of Lords. But I am a Second 
Chamber man, and sooner than lend a hand to the abolition of the 
Lords’ Veto without the substitution of some other Veto at least 
equally absolute, I shall be obliged to vote for the status quo. And 
I suspect that many other Englishmen on whom Mr. Labouchere is 
confidently reckoning will do the same. 

When I say I am a Second Chamber man I do not wish it to be 
understood that I am an admirer of government by two or any other 
number of assemblies. Although I have been voting all my life for 
most of the measures advocated by democrats, I am no democrat. I 
should like to see the powers and functions of Parliament very much 
reduced, and those of the Executive very much increased. But in 
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practical politics we must take what we can get, and make the best 
of our available materials. I am well aware that the majority of my 
countrymen are not prepared to accept any government which is not 
parliamentary. Parliamentary, therefore, it must be; but I wish to 
see it conducted under the best conditions possible. The most 
important of those conditions I consider to be the division of 
Parliament into two chambers; and I believe that a large majority 
of the people of England are of the same opinion. 

The Tory leaders seem to think that this is equivalent toa desire 
that the Second Chamber should continue to be the present House of 
Lords with no other improvement than the addition of a certain 
number of life peers and, possibly, some provision for the exclusion 
of scandalously disreputable members. I am sorry that they are so 
short-sighted. If they are actuated only by personal vanity, and the 
contemptible satisfaction to be derived from belonging to a privileged 
caste, there is no more to be said. But if they sincerely desire to 
secure the country, not during the present generation alone, but as 
long as parliamentary government: shall last, against the dangers to 
be apprehended from unicameral omnipotence, now or never is the 
opportunity for creating a barrier with some pretensions to stability. 
I have admitted that the Peers as an assembly are, for the moment, 
more powerful than they have been since 1832. But if they think 
that this increase of power is going to last, or that it indicates any 
serious rolling back of the democratic tide, they are under a deplorable 
delusion—one of those delusions which lead by no indirect path to 
great political disaster. 

In his speech at Nottingham (December 5th), Mr. Balfour said that 
before the country would submit to any “ fundamental and reyolution- 
ary change in our immemorial institutions, it would have to be clearly 
shown wherein our existing system has failed.’ With me, who am 
not a democrat but a Positivist, willing to accept any institution 
whatever that works moderately well, that would assuredly be a most 
important inquiry. But I do not share Mr. Balfour’s contidence 
that the course of politics will depend on the way itis answered. A 
large and, in my opinion, an increasing number of people would not 
be satisfied if it were proved to them that the House of Lords never 
vetoes a bill sent to it by the Commons, unless it isa bad bill. They 
would answer “ Good or bad, it was passed by the representatives of 
the people; it is not to be set aside by the will of a hereditary 
Chamber. The only title to power is popular choice; any other is 
intolerable.” This is the democratic principle. It has driven 
hereditary authority from one entrenchment after another, and it is 
bound to go on doing so until its triumph is complete. Democracy 
is not, in my opinion, the last word of political science. But, as 
against hereditary government, its victorious advance cannot be 
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arrested. The plea that this or that hereditary institution ‘“ works 
well ” may, if true, delay but will not avert its fall. 

It is all very well to inveigh against the folly of sweeping away 
“immemorial institutions”’ for no better reason than that they are 
inconsistent with rights which, in the eyes of the Positivist, are not 
demonstrable, or even definable, much less attainable. To the appre- 
hension of a large and increasing number of Englishmen they are 
easily defined, clearly demonstrated, and quite attainable. The rule 
that all political authority must be based on election by universal 
suffrage may some day be abandoned or modified. But that day will 
not come until the experiment has been tried completely. 

Even if the House of Lords did not stand in the way of the 
desires—call them the cupidities if you like—of the lately enfran- 
chised labouring class, even if it were ready to go quite as far as 
the Lower House in the realisation of democratic and socialistic 





ideas, its present constitution could not long be maintained, because 
it offends against the principle which lies at the foundation of demo- 
cracy. Granted their principle, democrats are, above all things, 
logical in their deductions and applications. That the House of 
Lords is a huge anomaly, utterly irreconcilable with any theory of 
polity nowadays accepted by any one, is indisputable. If it did not 
already exist Lord Salisbury himself would not dream of establish- 
ing it. Such theoretical irrationality is in the present day fatal. 
The truth is that the very obstructiveness of the House of Lords is 
the only circumstance which delays its full, because it enlists the 
support of certain interests threatened by certain other interests not 
yet preponderant but rapidly becoming so. This it is which, 
within the last few years has given it the quasi-representative 
character of which I have spoken above. Classes formerly at 
enmity have been made friends by their common dread of the forces 
which are evidently capturing the House of Commons—forces which 
are making themselves felt in the ranks of the Tories hardly less 
than in those of the Liberals. The alliance may check the democratic 
advance for a moment, but it can only be for a moment. When 
democracy has once become supreme in the elected assembly it will 
certainly not submit to the veto of one that is merely hereditary. 
The Radical attack on the House of Lords is not going to be 
successful in the first campaign, as some Radicals profess to believe. 
But it will not be dropped, and its ultimate success is assured. 
Those, therefore, who believe that a Second Chamber is necessary, 
should lose no time in devising one which shall not be open to any 
of the objections which are fatal to the present House of Lords. 
The moment is a favourable one ; for the majority of the electors— 
all Conservatives and many Liberals—-are still Second Chamber 
men. It will be an eternal disgrace to the Conservative party if 
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they allow this opportunity to pass without taking advantage of it. 
If their motto is to be sit ut est aut non sit, there can be no doubt 
which of the two alternatives is in store for them. 

For a Second Chamber to possess weight and stability it must not 
be tainted in the smallest degree with any of the three principles 
which are the béfes noires of democracy. None of its members must 
owe their seats to birth, property qualification, or Crown nomina- 
tion. All schemes that I have seen, if they do not eschew popular 
election altogether, propose to counteract it by an admixture of one 
or more of these principles. Whether such admixture would be a 
security for greater capacity, experience, or wisdom, is not worth dis- 
cussing. It is enough to say that the right of an assembly so adul- 
terated to veto the resolutions of the Lower House would be as 
persistently denied and attacked by democratic agitation as that of 
the present House of Lords is. If the Second Chamber is to be any 
real check upon the House of Commons, it must be elected by pre- 
cisely the same voters as elect the House of Commons. 

Of all the Second Chambers that have been devised in Europe 
in the present century none has had any strength or any value 
except the present French Senate, because all others have been 
tainted with one or more of the vices above mentioned. The 
French Senate, being elected, has shown real strength. But, inas- 
much as it is not elected by direct suffrage, it is menaced by Radical 
agitation, 

But it will be said, If the Upper House is elected by precisely 
the same voters as the Lower, how is it going to be any check on 
the Lower? Will not the two Houses be of exactly the same poli- 
tical complexion? I showed elsewhere two years ago how a check 
might be secured, and I venture to repeat my suggestion here. 

In the first place, if any given House of Commons were divided 
into two separate Chambers, even by lot or by the alphabet, it would 
be found that one of the two was more conservative than the other, 
and the longer they sat the more pronounced would the difference 
become. Between two assemblies with co-ordinate powers diversity 
of temper and tendency will never fail to be developed. 

But we are not reduced to depend upon this spontaneous tendency 
to differ. It is easy to construct an Upper House—let us call it a 
Senate—on a plan which will tend to give it a conservative character, 
but yet will perfectly comply with the democratic principle of elec- 
tion. The electors must be the same, and their votes must be of 
equal value. But we may interpose special conditions of eligibility, 
and the tenure of the seat may be for a longer period. 

The conditions of eligibility must have nothing to do with birth or 
property. Whether good birth or wealth are qualifications of any 
value need not be discussed. It is enough to know that Democracy 
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simply will not hear of them. But there would be nothing invidious 
in the establishment of certain categories of persons who, by their 
age, their experience, and their services, might be presumed to have 
more than the ordinary qualification for membership of Parliament. 

Let us first consider the condition of age. The universal judgment 
of mankind has always recognised the qualities that distinguish age 
from youth. ‘‘Youth,’’ says Bacon, “is like the first cogitations, 
not so wise as the second, and yet the invention of young men is 
more lively than that of old, and imaginations stream into their 
minds better, and, as it were, more divinely. Young men are fitter 
to invent than to judge. The errors of young men are the ruin of 
business, but the errors of aged men amount but to this, that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Men of age object too much, 
consult too long, and content themselves with mediocrity of success. 
For the moral part, perhaps youth will have the pre-eminence, as age 
hath for the politic.” Here we have the contrasted and comple- 
mentary qualities of our two Chambers. It amounts to this, that an 
assembly of elders is certain to lean to the side of caution and con- 
servatism. But the co-ordinate power of such an assembly can give 
no offence to democracy, since old age is not a class distinction, and 
all hope to attain to it. Opinions will differ as to the minimum of 
age for a senator. I would suggest that it should not be much below, 
or much above, fifty. I shall give reasons presently why there should 
also be a maximum limit. 

Some guarantee for political capacity and experience would be 
obtained if the categories of persons eligible were composed of those 
who had already filled offices which afford some presumption of the 
possession of those qualities. I give a few examples, and the list 
might easily be enlarged—ex-members of the House of Commons ; 
retired members of the Civil Service of the higher class; Queen’s 
Counsel ; soldiers who have commanded regiments ; sailors who have 
commanded ships ; all persons who have been elevated to the peerage, 
or otherwise decorated; the chief governing officers of religious 
denominations ; ex-mayors and chairmen of County Councils. The 
Executive should also be empowered to confer eligibility as a distinc- 
tion on individuals not coming under the specified categories, the 
reasons being publicly stated, as in conferring the Victoria Cross—a 
condition, by the way, which ought to be imperative for all honorary 
distinctions. This power would evidently not give the Executive 
any influence over the composition of the Senate since eligibility 
would in no wise imply election. 

It would be easy in this way to form a list of several thousand 
persons of the minimum senatorial age; and as the Senate ought to 
be only one-fourth or one-fifth as numerous as the House of Com- 
mons, neither Conservatives nor Progressists would have any 
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difficulty in finding candidates to their mind for every vacancy. 
Labour leaders would find their way into the list of eligibles through 
the House of Commons and the County Councils; moreover the 
principal officers of the leading Trade Unions and Co-operative 
Societies would certainly be placed on the list by the Executive. 

I now approach the last condition which would tend to give the 
Senate a more conservative character than the House of Commons. 
The seats should be held not, indeed, for life—for then half the 
members would be past useful service—but till a certain maximum 
age is reached. I should put this maximum at seventy, but probably 
it would be fixed somewhat later. To older men whose thirst for 
public life might still be unsated the House of Commons would 
always be open if constituencies thought fit to elect them. The 
maximum limit, whatever it might be, would render Senators in- 
accessible to an influence which, more than any other, corrupts and 
degrades members of the House of Commons—the fear of losing 
their seats if they vote according to their honest judgment. 

This most necessary provision for ensuring the independence of 
Senators will, I know, be displeasing to the more extravagant 
democrats who desire to degrade their representatives into mere 
delegates. But it is the most important of all the conditions upon 
which we have to rely for giving the Senate a restraining character, 
and the democratic dislike of it is the principal reason for hastening 
the establishment of such an assembly while democracy is still not 
omnipotent. Yet sensible democrats ought not to complain of if. 
There need be no fear that exemption from dissolution would make 
the Senate an invincible obstacle to reforms demanded by public 
opinion. The age of its members would cause vacancies by death to 
occur much more frequently than in the Lower House, and thus it 
would be kept in suffivient touch with the country. 

The intellectual bias of the Senate would undoxbtedly be conserv- 
ative. But this would be something very different from the bias of 
hereditary prejudice and material interest, which now determines 
the actions of most peers, whether old or young. A conservative 
bias resulting from age and experience of affairs is not of the sort 
that is selfish or deaf to argument, and it is as much entitled to 
respect and weight as the innovating bias of the younger and less 
experienced, even though into the minds of the young “ imagina- 
tions stream better, and, as it were, moré divinely.” As the old 
pass away, the elderly, who take their place, will bring with them a 
more sympathetic comprehension of new ideas. 

Wise legislation is not always exactly the same thing as enacting 
laws wise in themselves. Prudence may require that law should be 
adjusted to a state of public opinion not yet sufficiently enlightened. 
In other words, if the strongest part of the community is bent on 
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having its way, the wiser part may have to be conciliatory. The 
House of Commons, immediately after a general election, will for 
the moment represent the opinion of the nation more exactly than 
the Senate, whose composition is altered more gradually, and will, 
therefore, for the moment have more strength at its back. But the 
inherent strength of the Senate, resulting from direct representation 
and a fairly rapid renewal, will not be, as that of the Lords is now, 
conspicuously inferior. The Senate will be amply strong enough to 
delay risky experiments as long as it thinks expedient. It will 
never be exposed, as the House of Lords has been, to a peremptory 
summons, “‘se soumettre ou se démettre.” If it refused to accept a 
measure voted in the Lower House, the Progressists would not be 
enraged as they are now by the veto of an assembly which becomes 
more overwhelmingly Tory as it becomes more numerous. They 
would set themselves hopefully to win senatorial elections and would 
take greater pains in their choice of senators. In this way, if they 
were really the strongest party in the country, they could reckon on 
carrying their measure in the Senate in a few years, unless it was 
something that no sensible and independent assembly could listen to. 
Not the least of the advantages of creating such a Senate would be, 
that the functions and powers of the present House of Lords could 
be handed over to it in their entirety, without definition or alteration. 
Of all the schemes proposed, the most insensate, the most dangerous, 
the most hateful, are those which would retain the present House of 
Lords while curtailing its powers by statute. Rather than give the 
slightest countenance to any of them I, for one, would support the 
House of Lords as it is. I sicken at the thought of a written con- 
stitution—for this would be a beginning of it—the joint product of 
pedantry and passion. We have been spared a written constitution 
as yet because we have been spared a revolution. Everyone knows 
what the powers of the two Houses are. Each of them can vote 
anything it pleases. But there will be no law unless they concur. 
Here is a simple constitution. It will be an evil day when we try 
our hands at altering it. To enact that after a certain day the 
Upper House shall be composed otherwise than it is now will be no 
alteration of the constitution, unless the powers of either House are 
meddled with ; any more than the successive reforms of the House 
of Commons have been alterations of the constitution. It will give 
rise to no doubts, difficulties, or confusion. The old relations, the 
old forms, the old standing orders, would continue in force. The 
legislative machine would go on working without a break or a jar. 
The merit I claim for the particular composition of a Senate here 
advocated is that it offers some prospect of finality—as long as 
Parliamentary Government continues. It could not be altered 
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without the assent of the Senate itself, a body which would possess 
an inherent strength not inferior, upon the whole, to that of the 
House of Commons. 

The most convenient mode of electing Senators would be to throw 
five adjoining parliamentary divisions into one for the purpose of 
each senatorial election, supposing the number of Senators to be 
equal to one-fifth of the House of Commons. Register, polling 
places, and other details, would then require no alteration. 

If this plan for a Senate is unacceptable, I hope I shall soon hear 
of a better. Of one thing I am convinced. No plan can offer the 
least prospect of stability unless it is wholly based on popular elec- 
tion. If birth, property qualification, or nomination have ever so 
small a part in it, democratic agitation will sap and mine it from 
the first, and its life will be short. The shorter the better; for we 
shall have no peace while it lasts. Mr. Balfour himself (at Dalkeith, 
July 1?th) “claimed to be a believer in democracy.” Well, then, 
in the name of all that is sensible let us get to the bed-rock of 
democracy once for all. Election by universal suffrage may not be 
the ideal way of finding your rulers. But as long as it commends 
itself to the average Englishman it will give us order and pro- 
gress ofa sort. Nothing is so certain to develop the worst evils of 
democracy as a prolonged struggle with the decaying elements of 
hereditary privilege. 

Is it too much to hope that the Conservative party will, in the 
interest of Conservatism itself, take some such reform in hand while 
there is yet time? The Liberals may propose a plan; but they 
could not carry it, even if they had a majority, because they are 
divided into unicamerists and bicamerists, and it is a Tory maxim 
to accept no reform at their hands. But the Tories, with ever so 
small a majority, can easily carry such a reform as I have indicated, 
because it is their habit to act together, and they would have the 
support of a large number of Liberals. If they let things drift, the 
Single Chamber men will sooner or later force their programme 
upon the whole Liberal party, and eventually on the country. 
Epwarp Srencer BEesty. 








TIMELY TRUTHS FOR THE OUTS AND INS. 


Tue recent defeat of Lord Rosebery’s Administration meant a good 
deal more than the displacement of one party in the State by the 
other. It was a tribute to something of deeper interest and higher 
importance than the aiert efficiency of Conservative organisation, 
The incident involves not only the sudden accession to office of a 
political connection bearing a historic but repeatedly changed name. 
Above and beyond all this, the event indicates the moral triumph of 
an old political idea. If, indeed, it signified nothing beyond that 
which has thus far been seen in it, namely, the summons to place and 
power of an amalgamated Administration, there is reason enough 
why we of the Forrnicuriy Review should regard this group of 
episodes with complacency. In an article written some little time 
earlier, but opportunely published in the May number of this perio- 
dical, I was permitted by the editorial courtesy to describe with 
approximate accuracy the composition of the Government that has 
since been formed.! I then indicated how the convenience of all the 
Unionist sections would best be consulted by an arrangement which 
should practically place the Premiership in a sort of commission 
under Lord Salisbury. The extraordinary aptitude of the Tory 
leader for foreign affairs predestined him beyond a shadow of doubt 
for the management of our external relations. The absorbing cares 
of the office he has now titularly assumed will compel him to devolve 
upon his representative and relative in the House of Commons many 
details of general administration that harassed Lord Rosebery. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour becomes, therefore, as I predicted, in something 
more than name, First Lord of the Treasury, in fact the Premier’s 
alter ego. With regard to other offices, it was suggested circum- 
stantially that the Unionist Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
found elsewhere than in Mr. Goschen or Mr. Chamberlain, as well as 
that the former politician would in all probability return to the 
Admiralty, where, during Mr. Gladstone’s initial Administration, he 
first made his official mark. Finally, it was stated, as there existed the 
highest warrant for doing, and as events have proved correctly, that 
the exact position of the Duke of Devonshire in the new Government 
would be Lord President of the Council. Hence it followed that one 
of the Secretaries of State must be no other than Mr. Balfour's House 
of Commons colleague, the Birmingham statesman. This forecast 
is realised to the letter. To-day the Foreign portfolio is in the only 
possible hands, those of the Hatfield Marquis. The Privy Council’s 


(1) See Forrxicutty Review, May, 1895, ‘‘A Plague on Both Your Parties.”’ 
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chief is the head of the Cavendishes. Lord Salisbury’s second lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Balfour’s partner in the dual control of the Represen- 
tative Chamber, is the magnate of the Midlands, who will perhaps 
descend to posterity as the Warwick of popular government. These 
verifications of a horoscope which did not command the universal 
consent that better information on its critics’ part must have ensured 
for it are, however, comparatively details of subordinate interest. 

What it really does concern all intelligent citizens to ponder and 
to realise is the historical value of the ideas embodied in the parlia- 
mentary drama’s most recent acts. Lord Beaconsfield, one may be 
sure, and after him Lord Randolph Churchill, were doing something 
more than repeating a plausible platitude when they insisted, the 
one in his novels, the other in his speeches, that the Conservatives 
were, above all things, really and historically, the national party. 
Both had satisfied themselves, from observation, that whereas 
Liberalism is necessarily in a continual flux of anarchy, a constant 
chaos of internal dissent, the Conservative party possesses as its 
rallying points the historic centres of our social, like our national life ; 
and enjoys as the guarantees of its perpetual organisation and con- 
stantly re-created power those interests and occupations apart from 
which England herself cannot be imagined. With the Church and 
the land, with the city and society, with the turf, the cricket- 
ground, the hunting-field for its natural rallying centres, Con- 
servatism might conceivably flourish, though stripped of the highly 
useful association, even of the Primrose League, and should be able, 
if not taken unawares, to give a good account of itself with its 
enemies in the gate. On what did Disraeli and Churchill in the long 
run successfully rely? Not, surely, on their own personal power of 
bestriding the crest of a popular enthusiasm, or on the rare faculty, 
with which Nature had gifted each, of assailing by the ridicule that 
kills their opponents’ vulnerable points. 

The younger, like the elder politician, had been impressed by the 
popularity and prosperity that the Whigs, not only of the Great 
Revolution families, but also in the Palmerstonian period, and down 
even to our own day, secured. Long before this, the same problem 
had engaged what a former editor of this Review, Mr. John Morley, 
rightly styled the “ Imperial intellect of Burke.” The reply found 
by each of these distinguished men to the inquiry thus suggested 
was in every instance identical. It was not the devotion to any 
great principle in Church or State shown by the Portlands, the Bed- 
fords of a remote era, or by Lord John Russell’s lifelong rival in 
later times, which won for successive Whig dynasties so unbroken a 
tenure of power. Their Liberalism, far from being of the essence, 
was merely a not wholly favourable accident, of their success. They 
held the people’s confidence because, like the autocratic Eighth Henry 
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or the oligarchic Third George, they did, on the whole, understand, 
and did not unreservedly flout, the English mind. Before their time, 
though after many failures, the great maker of democratic England, 
whose memory a political cabal has just prevented from being visibly 
perpetuated in stone, learnt the same lessun, acted on the same truth. 
Cromwell first perceived, and, before consolidating his power, acted 
upon the principle that successful statesmanship must recognise 
the Conservative instinct implanted in all English classes. So, 
too, in their way did the historic Whigs, and after them Disraeli 
and Churchill. 

The idols of the Forum, like those of the Cave, may be as real to- 
day, not less real than when Bacon first enumerated them. But the 
political connection which does not pay some regard to prejudices, 
whether of Cave, Tribe, or Forum, will, in spite of the administrative 
ability, that, like Lord Rosebery’s, it may indisputably show, some 
day find itself laid low by a “bolt from the blue,’’ and notwith- 
standing the highest skill of the whippers-in, be brought fuce to 
face with a minority in the lobby. Poor Randolph Churchill’s 
personal energies and social opportunities enabled him to increase 
the breadth or depth of those social and miscellaneous foundations 
on which rather than on any arrangement of artificial principles, his 
predecessor, Disraeli, had reared the edifice of Conservative ascen- 
dency. As little as Palmerston, Canning, or Peel, as Coningsby’s 
author, or for that matter Lord Salisbury himself, did Randolph 
Churchill believe in the possibility or expediency of perpetuating 
party divisions on the traditional cleavage lines. During his tvo 
short career, which has given his countrymen no adequate idea of 
what in himself he was, still less of into what time and experience 
would have developed him, Randolph Churchill, as was earliest 
shown in these pages,’ and as the same writer has since then more 
fully set forth, the Fourth Party’s leader was the first to contem- 
plate and to advocate that which has now at last become an accom- 
plished fact. The Coalition Government of 1895 will be regarded 
as history’s tribute to Churchill’s farsightedness and energy. The 
project of a national party, to-day accidentally called ‘ Unionist,” in 
eclectic supersession of existing organisations, first took shape in his 
mind when he united a majority of sections on the House of Commons 
benches in opposition to Gludstonianism and Bradlaugh. Confidently 
and consistentiy he anticipated the time when Liberalism would be 
represented by nothing better than a faction, and when, in contra- 
distinction to Conservatism, its title to be considered a paramount in- 
dependent organisation might seem not less absurd than that of the 
“Claimant’s”’ friends some decades since, of the Anti-vaccinationists 


(1) See Fortnigutty Review, March, 1894, ‘‘ Lord Randolph Churchill,’’ by T. H.S. 
Escott. 
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a little later, or subsequently still of any branch of faddists to be re- 
garded as a power in the State. This process was begun by Lord 
Beaconsfield, was continued on an enlarged scale, was well-nigh com- 
pleted by Randolph Churchill, who laboured not more for the politi- 
cal than the social discrediting of Liberalism. 

From the days of Charles James Fox to those of Palmerston, from 
the Cambridge House epoch to that of Lady Waldegrave and Straw- 
berry Hill, fashionable society’s prevailing tone was distinctively 
Liberal. It was the “smart” thing to belong to Brooks’s Club as it 
had been before to sit up at faro with William Pitt’s mighty rival, 
to be suspected of sympathies with the French Revolution, with its 
conquering product, Napoleon; with “ Jack Wilkes” and his appalling 
repartees to ‘ Lord Sandwich.” So it continued to be till Lord 
Beaconsfield set up in Curzon Street, with the late Lord Barrington 
and the extant Lord Rowton for the mayors of his palace. But the 
death of Lady Carlingford coinciding, as it did, with the era of peace 
with honour, changed all this. On the disappearance of the hostess, 
who had married Mr. Chichester Fortescue, practically the last 
“smart’’ Liberal house was closed. The “hotel” of the Spencers 
still, it is true, remained open. But although the late Admiralty 
First Lord has condescended from his Whig pedestal to the new 
mode of social glitter, Lady Spencer has never habituated herself to 
the latest régime. For some reason or other her hospitalities have 
not acquired the cachet of smartness, and Spencer House has been 
the resort of the average M.P. and his wife. During now some 
decades, in season and out of season, in office and not in office, the 
Tories, especially the democratic section of them, boasting Disraeli as 
their patron saint, have managed their drawing-rooms like their 
clubs, with infinitely greater skill than their opponents. There is, 
of course, the classical instance of Mr. W. H. Smith, who, rejected 
by the patrician Reform Club as below its social standard, took him- 
self to the neighbouring Carlton, was balloted in with flying colours, 
became leader of the House of Commons, and died leaving a peer- 
age’s reversion to his widow. A more recent example has not yet 
attracted the attention it deserves, but no sanctities of club or 
domestic existence are violated by its mention here. A newspaper 
proprietor and editor, himself indifferent to political partisanship, by 
accident rather than of set purpose, consistently supported the Liberal 
cause in his columns during several years, even throughout the 
‘‘jingo” fever of 1876-8. No notice was ever taken of him person- 
ally by the Whig leaders. At last he yielded to the socio-political 
pressure long steadily brought to bear upon him. From the ’86 
Liberal split onward his journal flew the Unionist colours. Within 
a week or two he was welcomed effusively to the innermost fold 
of social Conservatism, was a regular dinner guest in Arlington 
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Street; and though not pre-eminently a clubable nor an over- 
poweringly popular individual, was made free of the Carlton and 
received more than a prodigal’s welcome in the halls of that Tory 
caravanserai. 

These are only conspicuous illustrations of the socio-political move- 
ment, steadily in progress among all grades and classes during the 
last decade or two, which culminated in the failure of Mr. Tom Ellis 
to whip up a majority into the ministerial lobby on the fatal Cordite 
vote. Political troops no more become demoralised suddenly than, 
according to the old proverb, human character is depraved in an 
instant. 

West End tailors of the highest mode are credited by certain 
novelists with possessing a social machinery for calling in their debts 
from hard-parting but not absolutely impecunious customers. These 
astute descendants of Stultz and Poole are said practically to have in 
their pay arbiters e/egantiarum in St. James’s or Mayfair. These 
cynosures of the joint-stock pulace or the drawing-room, shake 
their heads, we are told ominously, when the name is mentioned of 
some solvent but tight-fisted gentleman. ‘ Bad form,” is the whis- 
pered or nodded verdict of ‘‘snip’s” ambassador. “A black sheep 
in disguise who lets in his tradesmen when he could very well avoid 
doing it.” So the boycott goes round; the next time the doomed 
one enters the morning-room of the “ Polyanthus,” he is puinfully 
conscious of being cold-shouldered ; or when thereafter be knocks at 
the door of a hostess in Grosvenor Square, he is told with obvious 
indifference to the announcement’s reception “ that Lady Midas is not 
at home.” Lord Beaconsfield was the first statesman whose social 
satellites performed an analogous service to this in the case of the 
conscientious but socially aspiring Liberal. The unfortunate gentle- 
man, without, to his knowledge, having perpetrated any social 
solecism, found quite inexplicably that “the right’’ people were not 
receiving him as he had reason to expect. Ifa bachelor, his dinner 
engagement-book was empty; if a family’s father, his sons did not 
make at Eton the acquaintances which they had been sent there to 
form, while his pretty daughters were left to sit out dance after 
dance at Belgravian balls. Beauty, birth, and wit are the potentates 
which, even in this plutocratic age, combine with wealth to sway our 
social system. After the return from Berlin and the ovation given 
to the two Tory heroes in London City, Lord Beaconsfield secured 
for himself, his colleagues, and his political heirs a virtual monopoly 
of the support that rank, fushion, money, and even intellect can 
render to political chiefs. 

By social or ethnic ties the Rothschilds were Disraeli’s indubitable 
supporters. The entire City system may be said to have followed 
New Court’s lead. The discrimination with which marks of social or 
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political encouragement were distributed among the hodierni quirites 
amounted to nothing less than genius. The secessions from middle- 
class Liberalism or hereditary Whiggism to Toryism became as 
frequent as were those of the Anglican clergy to Rome at the era of 
the Tractarian perversion. Although the beginnings of this move- 
ment must for ever be identified with the tactical skill and social insight 
of “the wondrous boy who wrote A/roy, it is by no means certain 
that his apotheosis in 1881, behind a cloud of primroses, was an un- 
mitigated calamity to the followers of Lord Beaconsfield. Disraeli’s 
genius dazzled always and often overcame. Sometimes, however, even 
to his career’s close, the sentiment excited stopped short of that and 
only blinded or perplexed. The identifier of Toryism with the National 
party, the great discoverer of the Tory residuum, which, Lowe’s jere- 
miads notwithstanding, was proved triumphantly in 1874 to be a poli- 
tical fact, never absolutely united the confidence however profoundly 
he commanded the admiration of all sections among his adopted 
countrymen. The country gentlemen, the “ children of the Church,” 
as he playfully called Mr. Beresford Hope and his friends, the Con- 
servative clergymen, and commercialists throughout the country, 
could never entirely divest themselves of an uneasy suspicion that 
“him they called Dizzy” might be laughing at them in his sleeve, or 
would suddenly forsake the safe levels of commonplace for some pre- 
cipice of astounding paradox. So long, therefore, as Lord Beaconsfield 
was supreme in the Tory councils many, whose natural instincts were 
Conservative, were driven against themselves to support one who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding his dangerous endowments, was 
still born of an undeniable middle-class stock, and had a wonderful 
head for the country’s business. 

Directly the superb alien, Disraeli, was succeeded by that Cecil 
who was the descendant of Elizabethan England’s makers, a real 
Churchman, a proved administrator, an ex-chairman of a great 
national railway, which paid increasing dividends, a large body of 
persons who had long voted Liberal malgré eux were relieved of any 
inducement to hold their native Conservatism in abeyance, and at 
all the generai elections since 1880 have “ gone Conservative ”’ to 
aman. There is no greater mistaxe than to suppose that, in the 
nineteenth century’s last quarter, foreign policy does not interest 
the middle, and because the middle, the lower classes, who are wait- 
ing their step in the social ladder, and are trying to become middle 
themselves. We have not, we never have had, and, on this side of a 
revolution, we never sball have, a dominating military caste in our 
country. The quality, however, which in Germany is called “ mili- 
tarism ”’ is as much existent here as in the Fatherland, Only with 
us, instead of being the exclusive appanage of a single order, it is 
the diffused and equal possession of the whole commun'ty. Every 
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professional family is represented by some of its members in the 
Colonial, the Indian, or the Military service. The head of a busi- 
ness house, the country squire, or the rural rector, has sons on their 
promotion, probably, in each of these departments. Upon a humbler 
scale, but in the same employment, his clerks, churchwardens, or 
servants, as the case may be, possess relatives of their own in whose 
interests they are equally concerned, although in one case the for- 
tunes of captains, in another of private soldiers, are at stake. In 
this way the whoie body politic is one vast Imperial entity, and 
therefore one ever-growing Conservative organisation. Long, there- 
fore, before the decisive scepticism of June last as to the adequacy 
of military and Imperial defence declared itself in the House of 
Commons, events, and the interests which control events, had with 
a certainty of fate, or the even greater certainty of social and poli- 
tical evolution, been leading up to this dénowement. In case anyone. 
is disposed to question that assertion, let us see for a moment what, 
as written in the character of individual instances, the signs of the 
times have been. Lord Rosebery was very likely right in saying, 
when he first took office, that the Liberal split began not over Home 
Rule in 1886, but at least a couple of years earlier, when the agri- 
cultural franchise was about to be extended. 

One might even plausibly go further back than this, and fix the 
hour when the earliest notes of impending Liberal doom were 
sounded at the date of the Egyptian blunders, culminating as they 
did in Gordon’s desertion and Khartoum’s fall. Nothing but some 
imperial or military success upon a practically impossible scale could 
have effaced permanently the memory of these humiliations from the 
national mind. The mills of English opinion resemble those of the 
gods so far as that “though they grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small.”’ The alienation of Lord Hartington’s, and there- 
tore of Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. Goschen’s sympathies from the 
Gladstonian, which for some twenty years has been synonymous 
with the Liberal propaganda, began before the seventies came to an 
end. On the day when Liberalism scoffed at prestige because the 
word was of foreign origin; when in clubs, drawing-rooms, or wher- 
ever else men and women congregate, the heir to the Cavendish 
dukedom semi-seriously protested that mention of the odious dis- 
syllable was penal, such a dispersion and rout as has now been 
experienced of all the forces which make for Liberalism, has been 
only a question of time. Lerd Hartington’s hereditary politics and 
personal loyalty to the chief, from whom he always differed but 
whom he always admired, delayed long the secession but could not 
avert it finally. Interested, like Lord Rosebery, in the breed of 
horses, and, after the manner of all Britons descended from trans- 
Trentine stock, a sportsman for the love of sport, the to-day Duke 
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of Devonshire, before and since his maiden motion overthrew Lord 
Derby’s Government, found himself naturally in a society of pre- 
dominantly, Conservative tone. What might fairly excite some 
surprise is not that he turned his back on Gladstonianism when he 
did, but that the cynosure of the Turf Club remained loyally Glad- 
stonian so long. As for Mr. Chamberlain, those were purblind 
students of character who fancied that the Radical Minister of 1880, 
the reluctant admirer of Mr. Parnell’s parliamentary genius two 
years later, was so constituted as to turn his face to the aggressor. 
Yet it was thought by some that the statesman who had organised a 
great provincial city, would ipso facto be indifferent to the consolida- 
tion of an empire. Meanwhile the Birmingham tribune was watch- 
ing carefully, and being profoundly impressed by, Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s rise to popular power. This was an object lesson in 
English feeling not likely to be lost upon so shrewd a student as Mr. 
Chamberlain. To him the division which displaced the Liberal 
Administration will, as we began by describing it, have meant some- 
thing more than a party victory or party defeat ; will, in fact, have 
appeared in its true light as the practical triumph of an idea, or 
a whole group of ideas, long fermenting in the popular mind, and, 
therefore, from the first inevitably certain to decide the fortunes of 
the parliamentary fray. 

The prospect, however, is not indefinitely or permanently desperate 
to Liberal statesmen or their followers. Conservatism, we have seen, 
has triumphed when and in proportion as it reflects, in its procedure, 
the spirit and fulfils, in its achievements, the aims of a highly com- 
plex epoch, and an intricately organised society such as confront us 
to-day. These are the conditions that it was formerly the just boast 
of Liberalism to satisfy. When for energising loyalty to a body of 
political truths verified by experience, sanctioned by august example, 
there was substituted an amiable but misleading and dangerous sub- 
servience to an individual judgment, however strong, and a personal 
will which could not fail at times to be a caprice, party discipline 
degenerated into personal sycophancy, and Liberalism fell. 

The present period of reverse will also be one of profit to real 
Liberalism if it teaches the Jesson that a policy is like a party, not an 
emanation from a single fertile and masterful brain; not the mere 
efflux of a transient or sectional enthusiasm, but a deliberate, natur- 
ally ripened, instead of artificially forced, plan of action, standing in 
clear and rational relations to the existing national necessities of the 
time. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are in office to-day not 
because of any abstract preference for Conservatism over Liberalism, 
whether in the country or in the House of Commons. The fateful 
vote of June 21st was no declaration in favour of reaction, social or 
political. In addition to those aspects of its significance which we have 
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in these pages adequately analysed, the Liberal minority amounted 
to a protest against legislative methods which in this country have, 
indeed, been attempted before, but never successfully. Between 
1859 and 1867 Whig and Tory Administrations were successively 
and infallibly overthrown on parliamentary reform directly they 
began to touch that thorny question. One day it was Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Derby who fell. The next day fate’s award was against 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell. Meanwhile Lord Palmerston, 
who in amore or less active degree was the first cause of all the 
phantasmagoric vicissitudes, grew stronger and stronger till he 
found himself able almost absolutely to impose his Laodicean policy 
on his party, on Parliament, and on the country. 

The reason was that the English people had no mind to be the 
instruments of a Whig hobby which in fact the suffrage’s extension 
had just then become. They wanted fairly businesslike government 
that would reflect the dominant sympathies of the middle-class as 
weil as the better-to-do sections of the lower. They wanted, above 
all, to feel that the nation’s Imperial honour embodied in our nascent 
colonial system, gratified at least sentimentally by the Crimean 
War’s results, was in safe keeping. Wutatis mutandis, substituting 
Irish Home Rule for English Reform, the situation of parties and 
the sentiments of the people are to-day very much what history 
shows them to have been during the /ustrum which preceded Mr. 
Disraeli’s adjustment of the franchise on the household principle. 
Only Mr. Gladstone’s consummate genius, co-operating with the 
novel enthusiasm which then clustered round his name enabled him 
when reinforced by a crushing majority to push the Irish Church to 
a first place among legislative problems. Yet the doomed Establish- 
ment not merely was in itself a proved anomaly and appreciable 
grievance, but had, with respect to its temporalities, engaged almost 
for generations the minds of Whig reformers. Even then, the first 
branch in the Upas-tree having been struck off, the masterhand 
which held the axe at once began to lose its strength. Liberalism 
grew weaker and weaker as a political force till its subsidence in 
1874. Notwithstanding the successful efforts of the Liberal party to 
deal with English education and Irish land, the Gladstonian Cabinet, 
after 1868, never touched the high-water mark of vigour or prestige 
which it had registered in the year that the Church on the other 
side of St. Geerge’s Channel ceased as an Establishment to exist. 

Kosmo WILKINSON. 
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BOURGET’S “ANDRE CORNELIS”: 
A SURVEY OF THE PROVINCE OF FICTION. 


A NovEList peculiarly fitted for the task undertook in 1887 to 
retell the story of HZamlet. His novel diverges from the drama of 
Shakespeare only at points necessitated by the different vehicle of 
expression; at all other points, one might say, they overlap. The 
juxtaposition of Shakespeare’s drama and M. Bourget’s André 
Corné/is cannot fail to illuminate a survey of the province of fiction. 
It should do more than illuminate the province: it should distinguish 
the pleasantest valleys; it should determine the strongest coigns of 
vantage; it might almost furnish a map of the boundaries. 

“But,” it may be objected at the start, “is not the great charm 
of the novel its freedom from rules and restrictions, its elasticity of 
form, its way of fitting closely around the personality of the author ? 
Why endeavour to fix its boundaries, to hamper it with definitions?” 
That is precisely what I will not, and cannot, do. The boundary 
line shall not be touched upon. Let us stroll through the pleasant 
valleys, and look for the coigns of vantage. Or, to be more literal, 
let us try to determine the peculiar prerogatives of the novelist, to 
find what he can do that the poet cannot do, to discover what com- 
pensations there may be for the shortcomings of the chosen vehicle 
of modern literature. 

It may be urged still that between André Cornelis and Hamlet 
there are too many fundamental differences: the difference between 
the ideas current at 1600 and at 1887—the Renaissance and the 
Décadence—the difference between English and French, the dif- 
ference between poetry and prose, and the difference between the 
drama and the novel. There is this manifold difference between 
them, while we wish to contrast them simply as the treatments of 
the same situation in dramatic poetry and in prose fiction. This 
complication is, however, not so confusing as it seems. England 
was producing the best contemporary literature in 1600. The ideas 
current then more than ever before or since called for dramatic 
poetry. ‘That country at that time was pre-eminent in dramatic 
poetry. And, with equal assurance, it may be said of France at 
the present day that this country at this time is pre-eminent in 
prose fiction. So, after all, we have the same situation treated 
in dramatic poetry under the best conditions of time and place, 
and treated in prose fiction under the best conditions of time and 
place. 
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“But,” the scrupulous reader will once more reply, “Shakespeare 
is consummate. Bourget is not; he is a specialist; he looks at only 
one part of life, and dwells eternally on that: a work of his cannot 
be representative of fiction.” This is true; M. Bourget is simply the 
greatest master of his specialty——the minute analysis of the workings 
of many different individual minds. ‘Mon réve d’art is,” he says, 
‘a novel of analysis executed with the données actuclles of the science 
of mind.” In this application of the most obscure, the most difficult, 
and, perhaps, the most important of sciences to the interpretation of 
life, he is, I think, unequalled. But beyond that he is often sur- 
passed by his contemporaries. He is usually devoid of humour and 
of satire; his conveyance of sentiment lacks the charm of Daudet’s 
or Tourguénieff’s ; and conspicuously absent from most of his work 
is the word-painting so abundant in the rival school of fiction. 
Many of these omissions are intentional, out of compliance with 
some theory. To have something perfectly representative of modern 
fiction, they might be supplied by invoking the spirit of another 
master—the veritable complement of M. Bourget—Guy de Mau- 
passant. We might suppose that he is standing ready to aid us 
with his humour and irony, peculiarly modern in their “ touch of 
hardness,’’ with his tone of sentiment, so effective when he chose to 
use it, and his masterly style, with all its painter’s art,—to aid us 
with these, when we find in Shakespeare a feature to which M. 
Bourget has nothing to oppose. 

Now, having two works of literature on the same theme, one in 
the best manner of the Renaissance, and the other thoroughly in the 
modern spirit, let us study the differences between them, with a 
view toward discovering in the modern method its peculiar advan- 
tages and disadyantages, 


It is necessary, first, to recall the outlines of the novel, and te 
ascertain in how much it coincides with, and in what way, and for 
what reason, it differs from //am/e¢ in its situations and in its 
characters. 

André occupies the stage even more prominently than Prince 
Hamlet; for the narrative is his own confessions, his analysis of 
himself, his study of his mother, and that penetrating inquisition, 
the moral viviseetion of his step-father. The story opens in Andre's 
tenth year, with the first of the three great crises of his life—his 
father’s murder. The dwelling vision of ‘that body, rigid under 
the sheet, on the pillow the blood-stained, motionless tace, with the 
fixed, wide-open eyes, the white chin-cloth and the band across the 
forehead ’’—that is “the sinister background in the picture of my 
life, the sad horizon of a sadder land.” The crime, with its dreadful 
images, its baffling mystery, forms inevitably in the boy’s vision of 
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life the central interest, the nucleus around which all subsequent 
ideas will cluster. His temperament is only too favourable to such 
a process. Like many in these days, sprung from a family exhausted 
by overstrained and artificial life, he inherits a temperament that 
out-Hamlets Hamlet. Insufficient energy that renders him incap- 
able of sustained effort, enfeebled nerves that make emotion poison- 
ous, extreme sensitiveness to every shade of change in the moral or 
social atmosphere, a disposition to analyze and brood over the small 
incidents in his daily experience—with such a temperament, he, too, 
could have found serenity only in the studious cloisters of some 
Wittenberg, with the affection of a stoic and equal-minded friend. 
But, unhappily, he was to have no Horatio; he was to be spared, 
however, the love of an Ophelia. 

Life went on; the journals speedily exhausted the sensational ore 
of the tragedy; the bewildered faculties of the police lapsed into 
repose. Their data were few. A man, giving the name of Roch- 
dale, had begun from America a correspondence on some financial 
matter with M. Cornélis; had come to Paris, disguised himself, 
inveigled the victim into a room in the Hotel Impérial, and there 
shot him. No motive was discernible. The mystery that veiled 
the murderer, the obscurity of his purpose, the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of his vanishing left him a perpetual menace to André, a 
hidden presence of evil; and the master-passion that formed itself 
in the boy’s mind was vengeance. This passion with André was 
much more deeply instilled and more inevitable than with Hamlet. 
Hamlet’s vengeance was a suddenly imposed duty, a bitter necessity 
of action, when the world seemed so foul that moving in it was 
insupportable. But the novelist, with his absolute freedom in regard 
to the extent of time, shows us the growth of the passion from boy- 
hood to manhood, through fifteen years, till it has infused its dread 
desire into every tissue of the body, every thought of the mind; so 
that André comes to have, perhaps, more of a kinship to Orestes ; 
the web of the Fates is spun around him ; the working of inevitable 
Necessity is made visible. 

‘¢ O’er men confessed and absolute her reign, 


To some she giveth song, and some she dowers 
With life tear-blinded, marred by pain.” 


Every change wrought by the poison in the boy's mind is revealed 
and explained to us. His former sensitiveness quickly develops into 
a childish hypochondria :— 

** At the least surprise my heart would beat d@ me faire mal. From a kind 
of nervelessness, almost amounting to disease, to which I had been a victim 
since the death of my father, I broke into tears. Like attacks came upon me 


at times when alone, shut in my room, victim to an agony which I could not 
resist, a feeling of the approach of some danger.” 
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This diseased condition of the nerves fosters the growth of another 
passion, even more poisonous than the thirst for vengeance—jealousy, 
These two, developing separately pari passu, are destined to unite 
upon one object, with a force that leaves no doubt of the result. 
André, with his morbidly delicate sensitiveness, began soon after his 
father’s death to feel a presence between his mother and himself—a 
familier de la maison, M. Jacques Termonde. 


‘‘T was jealous of him, with that unconscious jealousy of children, which 
made me, when he was in the room, lavish my caresses on Mama, to show 
him that she was my mother and was nothing to him. Had he perceived this 
feeling of mine? Who knows? Did he return it? Always I found now in 
his look, notwithstanding his voice ever flattering and his manner ever polite, 
an antipathy equal to my own.” 


Already have his delicate senses put him on the right track; the 
struggle of fifteen years has begun. Two years after her husband’s 
death the widow marries M. Termonde. André is sent to school at 
the Lycée de Versailles :— 


‘‘ My father murdered, my mother remarried—these two thoughts have so 
long weighed on my heart. Other children have mobile and supple spirits, 
giving themselves up to every sensation.... But I? No! My two 
memories reappeared incessantly before my eyes.” 


Seven years at Versailles, alone with these thoughts, during that 
critical, formative period, he’ inevitably sinks into a Weltschmerz as 
melancholy and agonising as that of Hamiet in the opening of the 
tragedy. ‘There are points of difference, however, in André’s situa- 
tion that save him from Hamlet’s bitterness and disgust. These his 
youth, even with its morbidness, was still able to resist; but a surer 
salvation lay in his genuine love for his mother, giving him a deep 
vein of tenderness, impossible to the prince, with his criminal mother, 
his untrusting, unsympathetic Ophelia—fooled on all sides “to the 
top of his bent.” And yet André’s love for his mother is the cause 
of most of his suffering, and becomes the greatest obstacle to his 
will. ‘The intimacy of the being I loved most in the world with 
the man I most hated ”’—that is the rankling thought—“ that she 
is happy without me, away from me, that the memory of my father 
and his mysterious death does not haunt her, and above all that she 
loves her new husband—and I am jealous, miserably, wretchedly 
jealous.” This is the portrait, delicate and fine as a Botticelli, that 
he draws of his mother, “ femme réveuse et volontiers frivole” :— 





‘There was about her something self-conscious and a little theatrical—but 
so naively !—that urged her to exaggerate the visible expression of all her 
feelings. While she was studying, with a childish coquetry, the best attitude 
to express her emotion, she allowed the emotion itself to flow from her 
heart... . She was a woman of singular beauty, slight and pale, with 
hair so long that it fell to the ground when she would comb it before me in the 
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morning. Did she owe this peculiar beauty of her delicate profile, of her soft 
eyes and her fragile figure, to the drops of Greek blood that flowed in her 
veins? ... I know not what of almost spirituality floated around her.” 


He calls her frivolous, but not “frail;” weak but not wanton: 
there is something more of the Ophelia than the Gertrude about 
ber. “3 accepted her character instead of revolting against it.” 

He passes hastily over the Au/kldrung period at Vv ersailles,—“ the 
period of conversations grossiérement libres, of precocious and disso- 
lute reading, of callow and offensive irreligion.” Home is rendered 
insufferable by the presence of M. Termonde ; he feels an unaccount- 
able antipathy, a physical repugnance, towards his step-father :— 


‘‘My antipathy was so strong that I believe I never ate with any appetite 

at his table. The déjewners and the dinners of those Sundays brought my 
uneasiness to its extreme. Oh! I hated everything about him, his blue eyes, 
somewhat too far apart, which he sometimes held fixedly, sometimes rolled a 
little, his high, projecting forehead, framed in hair prematurely grey, and the 
fineness of his profile and the distinction of his manners—which contrasted with 
the heaviness of my nature—even to the turn of his feet in his low shoes. 
With my child’s instinct I understood so well that this thin man, with his feline 
motions, with his flattering voice, with his native and acquired aristocratism, was 
the fitting husband for that gracious, robed, and almost ideal being whom I 
resembled as little as did my poor father. . .. Dieu! la sensation amére!” 


He graduates at Versailles, and finds himself at the age of nine- 
teen absolutely independent, in bachelor’s quarters, “ with an income 
of more than fifty thousand frances, an entrée into all the salons that 
my mother frequented, and also into all the endroits ow Von s’amuse.... 
I had dreamed of being an avenger, and I let myself sink almost at 
once into the turbulence of a life of pleasure, whose destroying power 
cannot be measured by those who see it from without.’’ Four years 
of this, and see him a commonplace “ Parisien banal, with his com- 
plexion bleached par les veilles imbéciles, with his eyes which no 
strong will illumines, with his modish hair, his faultless dress.” 
Looking back upon this fruitless period, he understands how it 
proceeded from necessity. The task he had set for himself seemed hope- 
less ; ten years had passed over the track of the assassin, there never 
had been a sufficient clue, and how could André, an unskilled lay- 
man, hope then to accomplish what had foiled the whole machinery 
of justice ? And, then, home was intolerable; and the atmosphere 
of his little world did not encourage seriousness, 

His life at this time was all that was needed to bring him close to 
the bitterness and disgust of Hamlet: man delights him not; no, 
nor woman either. Taking André at this period, and Hamlet at the 
opening of the play, now at their nearest approach in mood and 
emotional tone, as well as in situation, we may formulate the char- 
acteristic difference between them. Both are by habit and by the 
original lack of a steady flow of energy rendered incapable of pur- 
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suing a long and difficult course of action with the certainty and 
self-confidence so natural to a man of abundant energy, a man of the 
active temperament; both have been given over to a sedentary 
existence, both fitted rather to observe and meditate than to act and 
accomplish. But with Hamlet this is due chiefly to his profound 
and swift-flying genius, so restless, unconcentrated, uncontrolled— 
what Schopenhauer would call the excess of intellect over a normal 
will, With André it is a case of subtraction rather than of addi- 
tion ; it is the lack of will to balance a normal intellect ; the nerve- 
energy is sapped at the source. As regards the accomplishment of a 
purposed act, the effects of the two natures are about the same. 
Both are given overmuch to thought—but in what different ways! 
Hamlet, “looking before and after,” is borne on the wings of medi- 
tation to the dusky border-lands that hem us in—the meaning of 
life, the mysteries of the grave,—and of what importance is action in 
the presence of such thoughts? Brooding, frenzied or bitter, his 
voice is ever magical and moving; the bright flame of his subtle 
mind plays over all. André does not think on these things after 
these ways. Agnosticism is the heritage of his generation; he is 
neither anxious nor able to consider curiously the mysteries of meta- 
physics ; his mental life is made up of the endless analysis of little 
facts, a hundred shades of interpretation present themselves, and a 
hundred courses of action lie before him. Thus with him it is that 
“the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” Hamlet is a fascinating, heart-affecting hero—a rara avis. 
André would be a bore at dinner ; his nature is ordinary—as nervous 
maladies in a modern metropolis. 

The third great crisis of his life meets him while “ lapsed in time 
and passion” in this season of apathy. He, too, is to receive a 
“‘ dread command ”’ from his father’s spirit. An old maiden aunt, 
the sister of his father, the only one whose entire affection André 
had enjoyed, is suddenly stricken with paralysis. Since her brother’s 
murder, this old lady had scarcely ever left her house at Compiégne, 
and André, who had visited her every summer-time, knew well of 
the melancholy that had darkened over the lonely and affectionate 
woman, shut up with the relics and the memories of the past. 
While she is dying, André secures a package of his father’s last 
letters, which she had never mentioned, and which she begs him to 
destroy. He obtains them by a deception impossible to a hero 
labouring to exhibit to young men a model of conduct, and to young 
girls a compendium of manly charms. It is painful, exceedingly 
painful, to disregard the last wishes of one he loves, to lie to her, 
dying, to steal letters not addressed to him; but a hundred little 
facts rise up to suggest that the letters hold an important clue. He 
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takes them because the motives for doing so are stronger than the 
motives for not doing so. 

At last he is alone with the letters. ‘From the first pages I saw 
too well why she had wished to keep me from drinking the poison 
that each phrase dropped into my heart, as it had into hers. Terrible 
letters! It was as though the phantom had spoken with the weighty 
words of confession, oni a hidden tragedy unrolled before me, 
the sorrow of which I had never dreamed.” The letters slowly 
unfold a tale of torture that ended only at death. They show the 
dawn of suspicion in M. Cornélis, and the heart-eating process of 
jealousy ;—how he saw the growing passion of Termonde, and his 
influence gradually enfolding Madame Cornélis; how it was visible 
behind her choice of books, of music, behind the changing tone of 
her ideas, Termonde went on a long voyage; but on his return the 
old situation was resumed. M. Cornélis found, at last, enough 
resolution to show a cold and hostile front to Termonde. The last 
letter, written the Sunday before the murder, ended thus :— 

‘** It is sounhappy to think that one is d+» trop in one’s own house, that one 
possesses a woman by all rights, that she gives you all that her duty obliges 
her to give you, al! except her heart, which is for another, without her 
suspecting herself, perhaps,—unles:— You see I have frightful moments 
when I say to myself that I am a too), a coward, that he is her lover, that she 
is his mistress, that they laugh at ne t»gether for my stupid confidence, for 
my blindness. ... Don’t scold me, my poor Louise. This thought is 
infamous, and I drive i off by turning to you, to whom, at least, I am all the 
world!” 


Alas! poor ghost. 

The second half of the novel is the account of a long process of 
observations and deductions, the application of carefully devised 
experiments, the converging of little points of evidence, till the 
sought-for proof is captured, and the final action is performed. This 
part of the narrative is, I believe, unique in the history of fiction. 
It is impossible to follow it in this hasty review: the delicately-forged 
links in that chain of reasoning cannot be separated. The situation 
is so ingeniously arranged that all the currents of André’s being con- 
centrate themselves upon the solution of the difficult and delicate 
problem, and carry him through a process worthy of Wundt or 
Helmholtz. But there is no odour of the laboratory about this, no 
use of technical terms, no employment of technical methods: André 
has received only the usual desultory education to which the adjec- 
tive “liberal”? is commonly attached. His intellect is not of that 
order of brilliancy or profundity to cause uneasiness in his fellow- 
man ; yet, under the excessive concentration brought about by the 
circumstances, he rises to things that are almost heroic. 

These last letters of M. Cornélis are a clever modern substitute for 
a ghostly communication ; and they accomplish a similar effect to 
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that of their equivalent in the play—a revelation that is not wholly 
trustworthy, that needs a substantial proof. André, too, must 
‘have grounds more relative than this.” The letters show that Ter- 
monde had the strongest possible motives for killing M. Cornélis,— 
or rather, having him killed, for Termonde was himself, at the time 
of the murder, calling on Madame Cornélis. Upon her also the 
letters throw a terrible suspicion. But André’s mother comes alone 
to the funeral of his aunt; and, in scenes which are handled with 
exquisite art, a number of little incidents occur that prove incontest- 
ably her innocence. Before she leaves, every shadow of suspicion is 
removed for ever from her son’s mind. 

It is her innocence that makes the situation so complicated. Her 
devotion to Termonde and to André, and his love for her, make it 
impossible for him to avail himself of the usual machinery of the 
law ; and, at the same time, make it all the more insufferable that 
she should live as the wife of him who probably had murdered her 
first husband, André’s father. With all the excitements of his reason 
and his blood to sweep to his revenge, he is checked, restrained by 
his love for his mother, the thought of the anguish, the mortal shock 
he would give her by exposing Termonde’s crime. This, and only 
this, could make it necessary for André to act, alone and secretly, as 
judge and executioner. 

The play is not the thing for André. The equivalent of that 
device of Hamlet’s is the long and difficult process just referred 
to :— 

‘* After many hours of reflection I realized that there was but one reasonable 
plan, a single way: this was to have with my step-father en téte @ téte, and at 
a time when he least expected it, a conversation all in nwances, all in innuendos, 
each word of which would be like a finger pressing on the sorest spots in his 
memory, in case that memory should be a murderer’s. Each of my phrases 
must make him ask: ‘ Why does he say that to me, if he knows nothing? He 
knows something’ What?’ Iwas familiar with the slightest play of his 
expressions, his simplest gestures. Je le posséduis si bien physiquement! No 
sign of trouble, however slight, could escape me.”’ 

With the passions of jealousy and vengeance now focussed upon 
one object, rendering his perception abnormally acute, his brain, “at 
the same time feverish and cool,’’ he is, indeed, a terrible inquisitor. 
Thus he arrives at the first interview with Termonde—the chapter is 
a masterpiece! His phrases are ingeniously prepared : if Termonde 
is innocent, they will be but commonplace chat; if he is guilty, they 
will be the direct accusations of an avenger. And Termonde meets 
the thrusts with the polite, expressionless mask of a man of the 
world, and a man of amazing self-control who is playing for his life. 

Experiment after experiment, each one deeper, more severe, than 
the one before, André applies, in the following days, to Termonde ; 
and ever the same expressionless mask, the same politeness, suavity, 
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and calm—the same ambiguous result. ‘The feeling of his strength 
and of my feebleness caused me to dread his presence as much as I 
desired it.” Day after day for months this strange duel goes on :— 
“Our mutual hate drew us together, comme un amour.” He never 
doubts the guilt of Termonde; but, like Hamlet, partly from dread 
of the final action, partly from the moral need of certainty, he waits. 

The absolute proof is finally in his hands. One day he finds his 
mother in tears; he persuades her to reveal the cause of her trouble: 
a brother of Termonde, an outcast, supposed to have committed 
suicide years before, has suddenly come to Paris, holding some 
terrible menace over Jacques. The longed-for link in the chain of 
evidence must be there. André seeks out this brother, surprises him 
into a revelation of his complicity, buys from him letters convicting 
Termonde, and the final action lies before him. 

André is not a man of the Renaissance; he has in his veins a 
different fluid from the hot, new blood of the sixteenth century: 
they were all giants in those days; they had “the nerves of motion 
as well as the nerves of pain.” To a Cellini the rd/e of executioner 
Was a commonplace propriety, but to the super-civilised man of 
André’s time an act of violence and blood is almost unimaginable. 
“Then, am I only a civilizé, a miserable and impotent dreamer, 
who longs to act, but dares not move his hands to action ?”’ And he 
goes out into the evening, an evening in spring, /a douceur de vivre 
éparse dans Vair, The light laughter, the gay overtone of the 
pleasant season comes to his ears. The contrast between this féte de 
printemps @ Paris and the tragedy of my lot seized me with too much 
force. What had I done that I should be the only one in all this 
throng to undergo such an ordeal? Ah! I, too, was young; I had 
in my heart a flood of tenderness that strangled me, and in this 
starry, perfumed, rustling night I was lurking there, ferocious, in 
the shadows, to meditate a murder.” One thought arouses him: 
should his father’s assassin remain the husband of his mother? “I 
must hearken first to my filial instinct, and it cried, ‘ Kill !’—I must 
kill. I walked back swiftly, fixing my inward eye on that thought, 
with a kind of tragic delight, for I felt that at least my irresolution 
had ended, and that I should act.’’ On the way an expedient occurs 
to him which might relieve him of the actual execution of the 
terrible deed ; le would show Termonde the proofs of his guilt, and 
would propose to him suicide, on pain of public exposure, disgrace, 
and death by the guillotine—worst of all, the revelation of his crime 
to the woman he loved. 

This, in his last interview, André proposes. It is his final experi- 
ment; and it, too, is tried in vain upon that man of unconquerable will. 
Termonde, whom a mortal disease grants but a few more months of 
life, begs for that brief interval. But André is firm, at last, with his 
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positive proof and his sense of justice, his jealousy, his hate, his thirst 
for vengeance: no, Termonde must commit suicide that night, or his 
wife should know all. Then once more Termonde measures his will 
against the Fates; he refuses absolutely ; he dares André to kill his 
mother by the revelation. André knows well that he never could do 
this; his heart has been read aright; his last stroke eluded. The 
blood flies to his head; and, iike Hamlet at the final moment, the 
long train of events culminating in one supreme opportunity, one 
irresistible concurrence of motive, passion, and impulse—in a burst 
of ungovernable fury, he acts. ‘I saw him smile with contempt, 
and then. with all my force, I struck him over the heart with the 
knife.” 


I have hazarded the assertion that this novel diverged from the 
drama of Haini/et only at points necessitated by the difference between 
the vehicles of expression. The great underlying factors are, of course, 
the ideas current at the end of the sixteenth century and those at 
the end of the nineteenth—the Time-Spirit of then and now. That 
dramatic poetry and prose fiction are the vehicles of literary expres- 
sion typical respectively of these two epochs, is plainly a fact; the 
reasons for their being so will, I hope, arise spontaneously while we 
are examining Shakespeare’s and Bourget’s treatments of the closely 
identified subjects, and searching for the two primal causes of their 
divergence hidden in their widely separated epochs. 

It would be impossible and unnecessary here to contrast the two 
epochs in their entirety. Our interest in them is merely one of 
literary technique; we shall restrict our view of them to the features 
that bear directly upon that. 

One peculiar tie that binds us to the Elizabethan genius is its 
establishment of the method of philosophic research that has shaped 
our century—the inductive method, with its turning towards facts, 
toward the phenomena of nature, its enthusiasm for them. Fruitless 
scholasticism had vanished, and with it the search for an all-explain- 
ing formula; the rich, fervent, eager genius of the age was bent 
upon positive knowledge. It was so with Shakespeare no less than 
with Bacon, and s0 it is with the leading minds of our time—even 
more so. The important difference lies in the way these minds go 
after their positive knowledge. 

There is a fundamental and characteristic difference of quality 
between their genius and ours. It is the difference between their 
quick, mobile, restless reasoning, leaping in a flash of intuition from 
a fact to a law, from thought to thought, careless of the airy path 
that led it thither—their “ god-like reason,’’ now divinely swift 
and true, now dallying in a garden of imagery; and our slow, 
careful, delicate scrutiny of minute phenomena, of things imper- 
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ceptible to unaided sense, our endless experiments, leading to abso- 
lute proof—all the patient processes of our self-directed, self-conscious 
reason, with its lucidity, its explanatoriness. It is the characteristic 
difference between Bacon and, say, Pasteur, between Spenser and 
Spencer, between Shakespeare and Bourget—between the faculty of 
intuition and that of analysis. This distinction should explain almost 
all the points wherein André Cornelis diverges from IHami/et. Itis of 
such importance that in order to establish it with perfect clearness I 
venture to quote the following analysis of it from Professor William 
James, one of the clearest writers on the promising science of physio- 
logical psychology :— 


‘* Darwin and Newton had to be waited for so long. The flash of similarity 
between an apple and the moon, between the rivalry for food in nature and the 
rivalry for man’s selection, was too recondite to have occurred to any but 
exceptional minds. Genius, then, as has already been said, is identical with the 
possession of ‘‘ similar association” to an extreme degree. ... But as, 
according to our view, there are two stages in reasoned thought, one where simi- 
larity merely operates to call up cognate thoughts, and another farther stage 
where the bond of identity between the cognate thoughts is noticed; so minds 
of genius may be divided into two main sorts, these who notice the bond and 
those who merely obey it. The first are the abstract reasoners, properly so 
called, the men of science and philosophers—the analysts, in a word; the latter 
are the poets, the artists—in a word, the men of intuitions. ... A man’s 
advance to the scientific stage (the stage of noticing and abstracting the bond of 
similarity) may often be due to an absence of certain emotional sensibilities. 

A certain richness of «esthetic nature may easily keep one in the 
intuitive stage. All the poets are examples of this... . An often-quoted 
writer has said that Shakespeare possessed more intellectual power than any 
one else that ever lived. If by this he meant the power to pass from given 
premises to right or congruous conclusions, it is no doubt true. The abrupt 
transitions in Shakespeare’s thought astonish the reader by their unexpected- 
ness no less than they delight him by their fitness. Why, for instance, does 
the death of Othello so stir the spectator’s blood and leave him with a sense of 
reconcilement’ Shakespeare himself could very likely not say why; for his 
invention, though rational, was not ratiocinative. Wishing the curtain to fall 
upon a reinstated Othello, that speech about the turbaned Turk suddenly simply 
flashed across him as the right end of all that went before. The dry critic who 
comes after can, however, point out the subtle bonds of identity that guided 
Shakespeare’s pen through that speech to the death of the Moor. . . 
Though it would be absurd in an absolute way to say a given analytic mind 
was superior to any intuitional one, yet it is none the less true that the former 
represents the higher stage. Men, taken historically, reason by analogy long 
before they have learned to reason by abstract characters.” — Psychology, 
vol. ii, page 360, 


Certain emotional sensibilities, a certain richness of esthetic nature, 
may easily keep one in the intuitive stage. Were there ever any 
with stronger emotional sensibilities, with richer esthetic natures, 
than those healthy, full-blooded, passionate, imaginative spirits of 
the Elizabethan age, flooded with the fresh new life of England’s 
spring? This, with the meagreness of their scientific equipment, 
kept them—havpily—at the intuitive stage. In us the weakness of 
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our emotional sensibilities—a certain weakness that renders us, in 
proportion to the fineness of our organization, incapable of enduring, 
of cherishing, of eagerly draining a great emotion, a grand passion 
—the consequent poverty of our esthetic nature :-—this, with the 
perfection of our scientific equipment, keeps us at the analytic stage. 
The intuitive genius instinctively expresses itself in poetry; the 
analytic in prose. 

The fundamental cause of the alterations we have been noting in 
characters and situations may be found in the essential quality of 
this modern form of genius. Always “ noticing and abstracting the 
bond of a similarity between the cognate thoughts” that follow each 
other in the mind, always introspecting its own reasoning process, 
noting the steps, it will, above all, be explanatory. It will en- 
deavour to explain how everything came about. And in doing this, it 
will unavoidably lose what in dramatic poetry is the most important 
quality—the power, the efictireness. It will lose in the characters 
the fascination of the heroic, the colossal and the beau idea7; and in 
the situations the charm of the marvellous, the miraculous, and even 
the unexpected: it must have familiar people in situations of, at 
least, occasional occurrence, in order to be adequately explanatory. 
It must have a certain commonness, and therefore, also, a lack of 
effectiveness. 

To be thoroughly explanatory, to explain how each incident 
urises inevitably from the events that preceded it, to reveal and 
explain the workings in the social worid o1 those causal forces which 
in our actual experience lie hidden in the brains and bodies of men, 
requires an arrangement of situations that will bring about a con- 
vergence of those forces, that will intensify them, and render them 
less liable to the disturbance of small accidents, that will make them 
strong, calculable forces. 

There is Bourget’s art. 

The personages are few; each additional character adds greatly 
to the complexity of the task imposed by exhaustive analysis. The 
novel covers a long period of time; the passions of vengeance and 
jealousy, early implanted, working like madness in the brain for 
fifteen years, at last uniting, become a force of enormous strength. 
Its action, too, is as measurable and certain as that of waters 
unloosed from a great reservoir. Every situation is arranged with 
reference to these energies, to cause their long accumulation, and to 
determine their course when loosed. 

Termonde did not commit the murder with his own hands; he 
was actually calling on Madame Cornélis at the time. This shields 
him from suspicion ; allows the long growth of André’s two passions; 
and prevents them from uniting, until they are fully infused, and 
André is capable of following their dictates. So each preliminary 
circumstance, and each one extraneously introduced as the narrative 
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proceeds, is chosen as an aid to the production of the desired results. 
And, with the same care and foresight, the characters are created 
so as to necessitate the required train of events. Termonde and 
Madame Cornélis must be of temperaments that are mutually attrac- 
tive, for he must love her, and she must reciprocate. And his 
temperament must be so incompatible with André’s, that André’s 
jealousy will be quickly aroused and constantly fostered. He must 
be endowed with sufficient self-mastery and strength of will to with- 
stand those long and torturing experiments. The final touches 
added to his intricate character are imperiousness and daring, which, 
with the possession of a criminal and forgotten brother, cause him 
to instigate the crime. In the same way it is easy to disclose the 
necessity of creating the characters of André, his mother and his 
aunt exactly as they were created. 

Placing these personages at the start in just these circumstances, 
the rest follows of necessity to the desired result—the nearest 
approach to Hamlet’s situation that could happen in Paris at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The whole process-is a direct line of 
cause and effect. And each step is explained. Thus as the diverg- 
ences of the characters and situations in André Cornélis from those 
in Hamlet are called to mind, they all may be traced to the one 
underlying cause, the effort to be explanatory. 


The study of the more technical differences between André Cor- 
nélis and Hamlet should be of great assistance to our survey of the 
province of fiction. We have seen how the differences in their 
characters and situations arose from the fundamental difference of 
quality between the genius of then and now—the one analytic and 
explanatory, the other intuitive and irresistibly effective. Now, 
while observing how well adapted to all their respective require- 
ments are dramatic poetry and prose fiction, let us try to determine 
the chief function and the peculiar capacities and incapacities of 
each kind of genius when it is interpreting life by means of its 
chosen vehicle of literary art. 

The rather vague term, effectiveness, covers, I think, the most 
prominent qualities of Haum/et—qualities that are, and ever will be, 
unattainable, to such a degree of excellence, in prose fiction. There 
is that indefinable effect of the drama as a whole, that strange near- 
ness of the mysteries of life. There are those words of magical 
suggestiveness which open a vista of alluring thoughts :— 

‘* What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Reyvisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 


So horribly to shake our disposition 
Vith thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ?” 
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Again, there is the effectiveness which appeals directly to the 
emotions, the music of that eloquence impossible to prose :— 
‘« Tf thon didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in the harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story.” 


That these modes of effectiveness do occur in prose fiction of a 
high order cannot be denied. They occur in flashes, in isolated 
phrases or sentences. And when we meet them and feel them gen- 
uine, we welcome and cherish them. Yet when they begin to approach 
the strong effectiveness of poetry—which may be continuous as in 
music—-it is evident that such passages are elevated to a height that 





could not be sustained long in legitimate prose. Among the novels 
I am acquainted with, this elevated tone has been sustained with 
most success in Zhe Ordeal of Richard Feverel, but how pre- 
cariously, with what a strain, with what dangerous raids upon the 
poet’s province! Effectiveness is, in short, the citadel of the 
province of poetry, and to hold it is the peculiar prerogative of the 
poet. 

There is one debatable border-district which is continually being 
invaded from one side or the other, or both at once. It has been for 
the last fifty years a conspicuous annexation to the province of 
fiction. I am adverting to description or word-painting.. There 
are two modes into which word-painting naturally divides, One 
attempts to present to the reader a minutely exact image of a certain 
individual thing, or group of things, an image so precise, so nicely 
distinguished from all its similars, that the reader on meeting this 
thing, 
had observed it before. The other attempts to arrange a few words 
in a way so striking that they will suggest in a single flash an image 
similar to—though not identical with—the one before the writer’s 
eye; this by merely darting a sudden stimulus into the reader's 


or group of things, would recognise it as easily as though he 


imagination, and directing it by playing, as it were, a music of the 
fitting mood upon the words. The first is the method that Flaubert 
professed and his disciples followed. Whether it can be done with 
perfect success or not is, perhaps, doubtful. But let us look at some 
examples of the second method; there is no doubt of its success. 
Take this little landscape, tender and fresh as a Corot, from the first 
scene in Hamlet :— 
‘* But look ! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 
And this, serene as from the hand of Pheidias, with yet the 
spirit-touch of the yo2t of Puck and Ariel :— 
‘« A station like the herald, Mercury, 
New-lighted on a”heayen-kissing hill.” 
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It goes without proving that in this mode of description prose may 
have a fine felicity, but one inevitably inferior to that of poetry. In 
regard to the other mode of word-painting, I am sure the diligent 
critic must conclude that, however vivid the best prose may be, a 
similar description in the best verse may easily surpass it in beauty, 
in vividness, and, above all, in the oneness of the image left by the 
long series of details ; though prose may be more precise in each 
detail, and, at the same time, be beautiful and vivid. The case might 
be summed up thus: Prose is a good vehicle for word-painting ; 
but verse, with its superior advantages for effectiveness, is a better 
one. 

M. Bourget has directed his penetrating analysis upon the school 
of Flaubert and the brothers de Goncourt. Its method, he says, is 
to explain the shaping action of the environment upon the individual, 
and consequently to devote a great deal of attention to the objects. 
that surround people of the different classes. But he says, a person 
who is entirely moulded by his environment must be of that common- 
place, feeble kind that never dreams of rebelling against the tyranny 
of its trade, its class customs and ideas; in a word he must be, in 
the wide sense of the term, superlatively conventional. He must 
not be of those superior individuals, existing in every class, who 
appear to resist the action of their environment—perhaps it would 
be more exact to say, whose environment is mainly of that 
intangible sort derived from books or from other elusive, immaterial 
sources. But M. Bourget goes on to say, these novelists, in their 
devotion to word-painting, have fallen into an error that they greatly 
wished to avoid—the constant obtrusion of their own personality. 
They describe what they see, what affects them; not what the com-- 
monplace man sees, not what affects him. Thus they become illogi- 
cal. But Ithink M. Bourget presses this point a little too hard. 
One of Maupassant’s peasants would not notice at once, on being 
introduced into a new situation, one hundredth part of the features 
that Maupassant would observe and note down. But the influence 
of the environment is subtle, slow, and constant ; the peasant, in the 
course of years, would likely be impressed and influenced in this 
subtle way by all the objects, singly or in their combined effect, that 
at once painted their vivid images upon the trained and sensitive 
eye of the novelist. If this be true, the novelist’s abundant descrip- 
tions do form a logical method of explaining the action of the en- 
vironment. All this word-painting, in that fascinating style which 
has been created for it, is eternally charming ; by it Madame Bovary 
Le Nabab, and many a conte of Maupassant are classic and immortal. 
May their engaging qualities never wholly vanish from prose fiction. 
They are beginning to appear in M. Bourget’s recent work, yet one 
feels a want of them in most of his novels, a want of that luminous 
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and ever-present atmosphere, the light, the colour, the odour, the 
undertone of the crowded, kaleidoscopic world. 

The main question must now be asked. If the foremost quality 
of modern genius is this “explanatory reason,” if its characteristic 
function is to explain, what are the important things to be explained, 
when it attempts to interpret life by means of prose fiction? Are 
they the effects that the constant contemplation of barrels and 

‘canned goods ” has upon the unresisting épicier? Isthis the great 
problem, the one thing needful to have explained? The novelists 
of all Christendom have been explaining this, and this alone, for the 
last fifty years. People are beginning to cry : “ Are we never to 
end with this épicier and his barrels and ‘ canned goods,’ and all the 
details of his cheerless existence? We never denied that they 
make him what he is; in fact, we heartily believe they do. But 
your repetition of this fact is growing wearisome. The épicier was a 
useful and inoffensive citizen; but you have made of him a mon- 
strous monomania. Is there nothing else in life? Nothing but 
this ? ” 

I think the novel readers are scarcely to be blamed for protesting. 
This commonplace, superlatively conventional man is, as M. Bourget 
says, losing “ the last vestige of individuality,” he is fading into an 
abstraction, a symbol of endless ennui. But ask any intelligent and 
serious person: What is there in human life that you would most 
wish to have explained, that you would say is most important to 
have thoroughly explained ? If the person is familiar with modern 
fiction, he will probably begin :— 

“ Tt interests me greatly to have explained the characteristics of 
the various strata of society, with many of which my experience 
would leave me unacquainted, and I profit by being shown the pecu- 
liarities of their life and surroundings. But,’ he would add—and 
the person, whether literate or illiterate, would be sure to lay emphasis 
here—‘ what I should most wish to have explained is the contents 
of my neighbour’s head, and all that goes on in the minds of the 
people I see around me. But I suppose the explanation of that 
passeth understanding.” 

It is so with us all; we are oppressed by the mysteries of our 
neighbour’s brain, but consoled by the belief that it is unsearchable. 
How we run and persuade others to run, to the false prophets of these 
mysteries—the mind readers, the palmists, the phrenologists, the 
possessors of “second sight,” the dealers in “spirits.” But it has 
been the opinion of many novelists that to reveal and analyse the 
workings of a mind different from one’s own—to do it scientifically, 
surely, and adequately—is impossible. One of the strongest 
statements of this opinion may be found in a clever essay prefixed to 
Maupassant’s Pierre et Jean. 
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‘**Though by dint of observing a man, we are able to determine his character 
with suflicient exactness to foresee his attitude, his way of acting, in almost 
any circumstance, though we are able to say with precision, ‘Such a man, of 
such a temperament, in such a case, will do this;’ it does not follow at all that 
we could disclose, one by one, all the secret evolutions of his thoughts which 
are not ours, all the mysterious solicitations of his instincts which are not like 
ours, all the confused impulses of his nature, whose organs, nerves, blood, 
flesh, are different from ours.” 

There are many pages in Pierre et Jean that might stand in 
evidence against the arguments put forth in the preface. But the 
objection is made on theoretical grounds: let it be answered by a 
psychologist. 

Professor Bain—with no polemical intentions—has analyzed this 
problem, and has arrived at conclusions that are quite opposed to 
those of Maupassant. In Senses and Intellect, beginning page 584, 
he has analyzed, in a passage too long to be quoted, the process of 
realising the emotions of ‘men whose character, position, occupation, 
&c., are totally different from our own.” They can be conceived, he 
decides, ‘‘ only through a constructive process, operating upon feel- 
ings that we do possess.... The exercise of combining two 
emotions, so as to bring out a third different from either, is not 
intrinsically arduous. Everything depends upon the facility of 
assuming the elementary feelings.’’ To dothat adequately, however, 
“‘is a very high effort and demands iteration and time.” Professor 
Bain explains in a preceding passage how sensations may be con- 
structed in a like manner. And it is evident that the novelist could, 
with much less difficulty, limit his reasoning processes to the extent 
required by the range and quality of experience and talent possessed 
by the character being realised. Thus having “ constructed ”’ within 
himself a certain different character in a certain state of mind, the 
novelist simply applies the faculty of introspection, or se!f-analysis, 
and the desired result is accomplished—the psychological analysis 
of a character different from his own. But, as Professor Bain says, 
“Tt is a very high effort and demands iteration and time.” M. 
Bourget greatly admires in Stendhal his ability to analyze his 
emotions in the midst of action; but it must be even more difficult a 
task, this exertion of the constructive imagination with the delicate 
faculty of analysis looking on, as it were, and taking notes. 

For an indisputable proof of the adequate practicability of psycho- 
logical analysis one should turn to Un Cour de Femme or Cosmopolis 
with all their variety of characters. The work of M. Bourget’s 
that we have been led to discuss is unfortunately written in the first 
person, in the form of a confession, therefore containing the full 
analysis of but one character ; thus André is exposed to the charge of 
being no one else than M. Bourget parading in the garb of woe. But 
if the reader has had the good fortune of an acquaintance with the 
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many varied personages equally well dissected in the other work of 
M. Bourget, he will not question André’s individuality. The won- 
derful quality of M. Bourget’s genius is the equal facility with 
which he seems to apply his difficult method to characters of such 
variety. His range is, roughly speaking, limited only by that 
commonplace and superlatively conventional being with whom we 
have become so familiar in novels of the other school. 

In thinking of M. Bourget’s method, I can find no more exact 
analogy than this. If you lock at a drop of water swarming with 
life under a microscope of low-power lens, you see a number of 
little, variously shaped objects moving and intermingling in a sort 
of mazy dance; you can distinguish only their colours and outlines 
and their fantastic little performances: but have one in the middle 
of the lighted circle, and quickly apply a fine, high-power ‘ objec- 
tive’’; instantly the mysterious little being fills the whole view, 
transparent as glass in the clear, white light, everything in its body 
revealed, all the causes of its former antics seen and understood. 
So upon one by one of the beings who move in the confusing maze 
of the story, M. Bourget directs his “ high-power ” faculty of analy- 
sis, revealing all the mental and physical mechanism, and explaining 
the cause of those actions which most novelists leave unexplained. 


More or less of the many qualities that literature is capable of 
attaining appear in all works of the great novelists. The proportion 
in which the novelist, with the peculiar advantages and disadvan- 
tages of his vehicle, should endeavour to mingle them—to fix pre- 
cisely that proportion would be to define the boundaries of the pro- 
vince of fiction. 

The growing cry is: “ Light! more light!” But beauty still 
isa passion. May the consummate master whom we await give us 
this light, reveal us to ourselves, yet not deny us the things that 
we can see and feel—the bright colours, the sunshine, and the 
sweet air. 

RussE_t P, Jacosvs., 
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BOER, AFRICANDER, AND BRITON IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


PART I.—THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


For the purposes of this article I shall begin by endeavouring to 
define what I mean by the terms “ Boer,” ‘ Africander,” and 
“ Briton,” as applied politically to those actual denizens of the 
Transvaal. 

The “ Boer ” pur sang forms the governing class, that is to say as 
a burgher or citizen he holds the voting power, and sends to Par- 
liament the twenty-four representatives constituting that august 
assembly, whose majority obeys the behests of the executive—in 
other words, Paul Kruger—elected President of the Republic for 
five years, of which three are unexpired. 

The total number of burghers in the Republic does not exceed 
16,000 in a population of nearly 100,000 whites, and of which over 
60,000 are aliens or U/itlanders, composed of Africanders, British, 
German, Dutch, and other nationalities. 

The Boer is the outcome of the original Voortrekker or migratory 
Dutch colonist of the Dopper or Covenanter Class, who formerly 
owned vast farms on the Karoo and throughout the Cape Colony, 
and detests paying taxes or being “ crowded out’ by new-comers. 
In their estimation—although probably they have never reduced to 
precise figures the relative proportions—“ crowding out’’ may mean 
one inhabitant—or less—to the square mile. 

Thus it was that in 1836 a sturdy and determined band ¢rek/i:ed into 
the Orange Free State, subsequently extending into the Transvaal, 
and, after repeated struggles with the Kaffir and great Zulu tribes, 
became masters of that extensive territory known to-day as the 
South African Republic. Rich in minerals beyond the dreams of 
avarice, its gold-mines are known and glibly quoted on every 
European Bourse, Geographically it extends from the Vaal River 
on the south to the Limpopo and Rhodesia on the north—a distance 
of over 400 miles by 500 in width—and comprises rich pastoral 
and agricultural lands. Although it has now a treasury surplus of 
over a million sterling, it was not always so. From an original 
independent though semi-chaotic Republic, without a revenue to 
support its executive or administer its primitive laws, it merged, 
in 1877, into a dependency of the British Crown. ‘This was of short 
duration, and finished in 1881 with that struggle (of disgraceful 
memory) on Majuba Hill, after which Mr. Gladstone scuttled out of 
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the country, to the lasting shame of British honour, prestige, and 
administration. 

Once more predominant, the Dopper Boer, exulting in his victory, 
took every precaution against the Uitlander’s having any voice in 
the Government of his resuscitated Republic, and hence only the 
few brave burghers who fought their country’s battles and achieved 
its independence were admitted to the franchise. 

Guided by their great chief, Paul Kruger, they voted their 
Constitution or Grondiet, and promulgated it in hot haste. By 
this it was provided that forty-eight elected members should con- 
stitute its Volksraad or Parliament. But consequent possibly 
upon this very hot haste, constitutional questions in the Transvaal 
get rather mixed at times; so much so, that one is often tempted 
to ask whether the people have created the Volksraad or the 
Volksraad the people? This is suggested by the fact that, as already 
stated, the original Grondwet fixed the number of members at forty- 
eight, and that should apparently remain so, unless altered by a 
plebiscite or national congress! But no! that very Volksraad of 
forty-eight, at the bidding of Paul Kruger, adopted a resolution by 
the bare majority of one to reduce the number to twenty-four! And 
why ? Simply because “Oom Paul” (“ Uncle” Paul, as his people 
vall him) possibly found it easier to manage or “deal” with twenty- 
four occasionally recalcitrant Boers than forty-eight of the same 
kidney. By this majority of one the towns proper were deprived of 
their parliamentary representation, and only the rural districts re- 
tained their Dopper members. But here arises the difficulty and the 
doubt as to the legality of the act, and it may become a nice 
question for the High Court to decide, whether all or any of the 
laws passed by this mutilated Volksraad are constitutionally valid 
or binding ? 

A constitution, as we are accustomed to look upon it, is a sacred 
thing, and not to be lightly meddled with or tinkered into a pliable 
instrument at the will of individuals to serve the objects and 
suit the purposes of a “one man” executive. When I say a 
“one man” executive, I might add, and a “one man” legis- 
lature, for does not the chief of the executive, President Kruger, 
wearing his official sash and insignia of office, sit daily in his presi- 
dential chair in the Volksraad when in ordinary session, and not 
only interfere with, but direct, the debates, and threaten the members 
if they don’t speak and vote as he wishes? This is so shocking to 
our principles, and so at variance with our Anglo-Saxon ideas of 
parliamentary procedure, that had I not myself repeatedly witnessed 
it at Pretoria, I should have been loth to believe it. Indeed, the 
procedure in that august assembly of unsophisticated rural Boers 
often jumps from the grave, serious, and sublime to the most risible 
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of the ridiculous! As an illustration of this, I remember, on the 
opening day of the session of 1893, when the chief usher appeared 
for the first time clad in a new uniform designed by some Govern- 
ment official, without the knowledge of the President, and on his 
entering the Ilouse to conduct to their places some notables and 
foreign consuls, Oom Paul, perceiving this gorgeously gold-lace 
bedizened individual, failed to recognise the humble usher, and, 
rising from his chair, bowed lowly and solemnly, saluting him with 
marked respect. On being teld who it was, he exclaimed, “ Och! 
I thought it was the German Consul!” So much for the first 
Volksraad; let us see how the second gets on. As a result of feeble 
and intermittent efforts for reform by the Uitlander in 1891-92, 
President Kruger consented to allow a second chamber to be consti- 
tuted. But he took care to prescribe its functions and duties, and 
safely limited them to the consideration of certain municipal rather 
than State questions. The members are twenty-four in number, ard 
are elected by the same loyal 15,000 or 16,000 burgher citizens who 
vote for the first Raad ; hence, although apparently a concession to 
the Uitlander, this second chamber practically represents only the 
same Boers and same constituencies as the former one, and is no 
concession at all. Its members are not competent to discuss any 
but the most elementary subjects, and have no voice in voting sup- 
plies, or in questions affecting the foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment. In short, they are only comparable to an English parish 
council. So much for the Boer! 

As regards the “ Africander,” he is of a more complex nature, 
and as representing the present ruling element in South African 
politics outside the Transvaal, becomes at once the dominant factor 
in the great problem of the future of that republic. Broadly defined 
he is the true citizen of South Africa, and whether of Dutch, British, 
or other parentage, as born in the country he claims to have a voice 
in its Government. 

There are many classes and many sorts and conditions of 
Africander throughout the various states of South Africa, but in the 
present instance it is only with those who have settled down in, and 
become denizens of, the Transvaal that I propose to deal. 

Their numbers may be set down at 20,000 all told. The majority 
come from the Cape Colony, and are mostly of English, German, 
and Dutch origin. The few that claim descent from other nation- 
alities are too insignificant in numbers to demand separate notice, 
although many are wealthy and influential. As a rule they know 
the Dutch and English languages equally well, and assimilate 
harmoniously with the Boer in the ordinary every-day incidents of 
domestic or business life. It is from this section of the community 
that the present régime at Pretoria has most to fear (er to hope ?). 
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Accustemed as they have been for years past to the privileges of 
responsible government in the Cape Colony, corresponding to the 
fullest measure of “Home Rule”’ that a Parnellite of the most 
advanced type could desire, they chafe under a system which excludes 
them from a voice in the government of a country to whose pros- 
perity and civilisation they have so largely contributed. Many of 
them have been in the country from the time of the British occupa- 
tion, and have identified themselves with almost every measure of 
progress, whilst some few have obtained the rights of citizenship. 
From their ranks have been recruited the most brilliant members 
of the bench, the bar, and the senate; whilst the leading banks, 
houses of business, and many great mining enterprises are controlled 
or directed by them. 

They have left behind them in the Cape Colony tens of thousands, 
companions of childhood, brothers, cousins, and connections, nearly 
every man of whom sympathises with them in their aspirations for 
a voice in the government of a country they have made their home, 
and in whose material wealth and future prosperity they possess so 
large a stake. This fact must be remembered and its importance 
duly weighed in casting the political horoscope of the Transvaal. 
It forms a solid base of operations for all future political action in 
that country, and is a factor with which Oom Paul must count, 
should he persist in his non possumus policy of exclusion. 

It was by some of the leading members of this community that 
in the autumn of 1893 the “ National League”’ of the Transvaal was 
formed in Johannesburg, then a city of some 40,000 whites, and 
now considerably over 50,000. This great political body, organised, 
controlled, and directed by men of high intellectual capacity and 
social standing, has, amongst others, for its primary objects the 

eattainment, by purely constitutional means, of that political equality 
for the Uitlander which is denied him by President Kruger and his 
retrograde Hollander associates at Pretoria. At the first annual 
general meeting of the members, which filled to overflowing the 
spacious Amphitheatre at Johannesburg, held in July, 1894, that 
most ardent of Africanders and brilliantly eloquent of forensic 
orators, Mr. J. W. Leonard, Q.C., moved a resolution to the following 
effect :— 

“That this meeting of the Transvaal National Union, while repudiating the 
unfounded charge made against the Union of seeking to undermine the inde- 
pendence of the State, hereby protest most emphatically against the recent 
action of the Volksraad. First, in respect of its action with regard to the 
petition of thirteen thousand inbabitants of Witwatersrand, praying for the 
granting of a reasonable franchise, and, second, in debarring for all time all 
Uitlanders and their children from possessing the rights of citizens while they 
continue to bear the chief burdens of the State. This meeting declares that such 


action is calculated to retard the union between the old and new inhabitants 
which is essential to the progress and well-being of the Republic, and therefore 
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urges upon all who value the rights of citizenship to join the Union in its 
endeavours to obtain those rights which their proved loyalty to the State, and their 
services in raising it to its present position of wealth and importance entitle 
them to demand. And this meeting tinally pledges itself to continue the most 
strenuous efforts to obtain from the Government a Constitution based upon 
democratic principles, and not to cease such efforts until the desired end has 
been obtained.” 

Mr. Leonard, although a loyal subject of Her Majesty, and hailing 
from the Cape Colony, is, like his brother Charles the actual 
President of the League, and a majority of its members, absolutely 
opposed to any retrocession of the Transvaal to Great Britain, or, 
indeed, any interference for the present with its actual Republican 
form of Government. This is evidenced by his declaration in the 
course of his speech, that :— 

** It has been said of us that we are Imperialists and Jingoes and that Rhodes 
is pulling the strings and that our only object is, as I said before, to under- 
mine the independence of the State. Now, gentlemen, I tell you this—I am 
speaking in public in no mistaken strain—that Mr. Rhodes has no more to do 
with the politics of Johannesburg than a child of two years of age at your home 

. . As to our being Imperialists, let me say a few words about that. People 
will not remember that the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the 
suns ; 1879 and 1880 are not as 1893 and 1894, and unfortunately the Dutchmen 
of the country won’t remember that it is not possible for the conditions of 1879 
and 1880 to be restored to-day. They forget that since then South Africa has 
undergone an absolute revolution in its political feelings and conditions. The 
charge of seeking to establish Imperialism in this country is a charge that it 
may suit some malignant writers and some public speakers to level at us. 
There is no room for Imperialism in South Africa.” 

One of the immediate results of this meeting was that the 
Volksraad the very next day passed a law prohibiting open-air 
mass-meetings or processions or demonstrations of any kind without 
previous permission of the authorities. 

As to the results of the League’s labours, it may be noted that 
whilst last year a monster petition praying for admission to the 
franchise was signed by 13,000 Uitlanders, and presented to the 
Raad only to be rejected, this year a stronger one has been signed 
by nearly 40,000, and now lies before the Chamber. In addition to 
this and through the exertions of the League, the recent elections 
to the Raad have resulted in turning out a number of old ‘‘ Dopper” 
subservient Krugerites and replacing them by “ Progressives,’’ so 
that now the numbers stand as to about fifteen of these to nine of the 
old school, and from these some reforms may be expected. 

The National League seems, therefore, increasing not only in 
numbers but influence ; and whilst I was in Johannesburg, in April 
last, at a gathering to meet the member of that city before 
the opening of Parliament, Mr. Charles Leonard, the President, 
declared :— 


‘*It was desirable at that meeting to affirm one or two principles which they 
should like observed when the franchise law came to be considered. He had 
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heard it said that the Progressive party would favour a proposal by which, 
after two years’ residence in the country, a man, on taking the oath of alle- 
giance, would be entitled to vote for the Second Volksraad, and that after 
three years’ further residence he would be entitled to get full burgher rights, 
provided he was approved by a local committee of selection. Now he wished 
to propose a resolution on this subject, and which he should ask the meeting 
to affirm. It was as follows :— 

““*That this meeting is of opinion that in any scheme for the amendment 
of the franchise laws it is necessary (1) that past residence in this State should 
be taken into account in determining the privileges of those at present unen- 
franchised ; and (2) that the oath of allegiance should not be exacted except in 
exchange for full burgher rights; and this meeting is further of opinion that it 
is inexpedient and undesirable that there should be any process of selection 
provided by law, but that every person of good character, who shall comply 
with the requirements of the electoral law, shall ipso jure be entitled to the 
full privileges of citizenship.’ 

** It would be manifestly unjust,” Mr. Leonard said, ‘‘if in addition to the 
time they had already been in the country they should be required to spend a 
fresh period of probation. He could not see the object of any probation unless 
it was to demonstrate that they were persons of good character, and, secondly, 
that sufficient time should pass over their heads in the country to prove that 
they had rubbed off the angles of foreign prejudice, and had adapted them- 
selves to the habits of the people and institutions of the country in which they 
sought to vote. They had all proved in the years gone by that they had done 
these things. Supposing five years were fixed for the period of probation, 
were they to commence over again to serve this period? Was the time past 
not to count! It was always a severe wrench for a man to change his alle- 
giance. It was a matter of sentiment if they liked, but a sentiment which lay 
at the root of their being. He did not think they should be asked to give up 
one allegiance without getting full citizenship rights for it. He thought 
the object of every one in the country was that discontent should be removed, 
and that there should be a true fusion between the people, and he did not think 
this object would be attained if they offered a person what he would call the 
husk—a yote for the Second Chamber, and then asked him to give up his 
allegiance and wait for three years longer before he got the full rights of 
citizenship. All who were willing to take the oath of allegiance must be taken 
as honest and true men who were entitled to the full rights of citizenship. He 
took it that if they got the rights of citizenship, they were prepared to take the 
obligations. The proposal of which he had spoken, however, would make them 
liable for military service without giving them full rights, and that he did not 
think right. The Grondwet was being tampered with year after year without 
the country being in any way consulted, and after they had taken the oath of 
allegiance on the system proposed the Grondwet might be once more altered, 
and they excluded again. Then as tothe process of selection by a local com- 
mittee he did not think that any one should be submitted to the chance of an 
invidious reflection. If a man took the oath of allegiance and had lived a 
certain time in the country, he ought to get the rights of citizenship ipso fucto. 
This was probably one of the best times for discussing the question dispassion- 
ately, when people were filling their pockets and there was no grave discon- 
tent. The Chinese wall around the rights of citizenship should be removed, 
and the Uitlanders admitted to equal rights with the power-holders for the 


purpose of building up the State in a true Republic, based on the people’s 
will.” 


It must not be supposed that the National League advocates the 
extension of the franchise to all comers indiscriminately. The 


qualifications laid down by that body are as follows :— 
1. A residence of two years in the State. 
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2. An oath of allegiance to the Republic. 

3. The occupation by lease or ownership of property of the value 
of £100 or be in the receipt of a salary of £100 per annum. 

Such is the Africander element in the Transvaal shaped out of 
that solid sterling stuff which forms the nucleus of young and 
vigorous nations. Such are the men that have built up our vast and 
prosperous colonial empire. Of such stuff were made the handful of 
men who, in 1893, formed the column under Jameson in Matabele- 
land, and who, in two short months’ campaign crushed for ever the 
last representatives of organised savage power in South Africa. And 
of such stuff was mainly composed that gallant little band of thirty, 
who, under that incomparably brave Scotsman, the late Major Allan 
Wilson, excited world-wide admiration and commanded the respect 
of their savage fues. Fighting back to back against overwhelming 
odds, they died, intoning as their death dirge the strains of our 
national anthem. Such spirits cannot long be kept in swaddling 
clothes by the degenerate descendants of a handful of Voortrekkers, 

And now as regards the “ Briton” by birth, it becomes scarcely 
necessary for me to define this remaining element which practically 
completes the Transvaal community. 

He is sufficiently familiar to most of us, and if that particular 
genus which fixes its abode in the distant colonies and dependencies 
of our Crown should be unknown to my readers, his nature is by no 
means so complex as to demand a special definition. Suffice it to 
say he is your Englishman with the sharp angular edges of our 
insular prejudices rubbed off by contact with his free and easy 
colonial cousin, The majerity of those in the Transvaal are engaged 
in mining and cognate industries, and so long as those industries are 
prosperous and they can make and save money, politics possess, for 
the greater part of them, but an academical or abstract interest. 
And whilst their habitually free and untrammelled spirits often chafe 
under the yoke of Boerdom and rise up in revolt against the dis- 
abilities, political and municipal, under which they labour, they are 
not likely to take the lead in any revolutionary movement. They 
consider—and very wisely—that to their Africander brothers in 
blood, language, and sympathies may be safely entrusted the task of 
directing and shaping their political destinies. But when the time 
comes for action and their services are required to give effect to their 
aspirations and just demands for political emancipation, then, as of 
old, will they be found in the foremost ranks. They number some 
40,000, or perhaps less, of all ranks. 

For the moment, however, nor do I think in the immediate future, 
is there any reason to fear that violent measures may be taken to 
change the existing order of things. This opinion is based on two 
considerations. First, the actual and increasing prosperity of the 
mining industry, which is giving colossal fortunes to the capitalist, 
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a moderate independence to the employé, and bread to tens of 
thousands of the masses. Humanity as represented by capital is, as 
a rule, frail in matters of pecuniary interest, and however strong 
and indomitable the passion for liberty and political supremacy may 
be in the breasts of the majority, the already rich will nearly always 
hesitate to do anything to disturb or check that flow of prosperity 
which leads to affluence. Moreover, that portion represented by the 
labouring masses must instinctively feel that their comfort and very 
existence depend upon the tranquil exercise of their calling. Hence, 
all unite in enduring for the moment the chafing sore of political 
inequality which, although at times invisible, is nevertheless eating 
slowly into their vitals and sapping that social union of harmonious 
elements which is essential to the independence and prosperous tran- 
quillity of nations. 

On the other hand, when through some unforeseen financial crisis 
brought about by over-speculation and undue inflation of values 
engendered by a spirit of gambling in mining ventures, or through 
some bellicose scare in the political aspect of Europe, the present 
prosperous condition of things at Johannesburg should undergoa 
change and a period of depression supervene, then it is to be feared 
that the sullen sulking masses of the unemployed, driven to despera- 
tion by craving stomachs and still emptier pockets—urged on possi- 
bly by some unruly demagogues—may rise up in their thousands, and 
surging over the handful of Hollander-Boers, sweep away for ever 
their governing power. 

The second consideration must be assumed rather than asserted, 
and may be set down as ‘‘ unpreparedness,” not only on the part of 
those more immediately concerned as denizens of the country, but of 
their sympathisers and supporters who control the political destinies 
of adjoining states. In this regard and in order to grasp the true 
position of aliens in the Transvaal and gauge the political future of 
the country, we must ever bear in mind the origin and the history 
of the Boer States north of the Orange River as already described; 
those men who “objected to pay taxes or be crowded out” by 
Anglo-Saxon immigrants, and who have left behind them near and 
distant relations and connections all united by ties of blood or racial 
affinity. Their migration north has not destroyed these bonds, how- 
ever they may be lessened and modified by recent influences. 

The rising generation of young Boers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State are generally fuirly educated, or at least they have passed 
a short period of their youth at schools where the Anglo-Saxon 
element predominates and which must necessarily have influenced 
the formation of impressions and opinions to be carried back to their 
farms and their homesteads. But even amongst these the old leaven 
of independence and jealousy of the Uitlander are predominant 
factors in their political creed. They refuse or fail to distinguish 
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amongst the new-comers into their midst any difference of race, and 
with blind and indiscriminating jealousy classify even their own 
flesh and blood from the Cape Colony and Natal in the same cate- 
gory as the hated Briton. 

This is really the crux of the whole political situation and is the 
pivot upon which the great franchise agitation question must turn. 
I have known intimately in the Transvaal and had the privilege of 
close intellectual and social contact with many men hailing from the 
Cape Colony and claiming to be brothers in blood and race with their 
Transvaal cousins; men whose aspirations and political views anent 
the independence of the Republic are practically identical with those 
of the most rabid Voortrekker of the olden time, who have passed 
many years in the Transvaal occupying the highest legal, social, and 
other positions in the country ; men of wealth and high intellectual 
power, who sympathise with and like and love their Boer neighbours, 
and are sccially on the very best terms with them; men to whose 
honesty of purpose, integrity, and professional worth is mainly due 
that general feeling of security and confidence which prevails amongst 
the great European capitalists interested in Transvaal enterprises 
and affords them at least a moral guarantee for their enormous 
investments, now representing a market value of over eighty-five 
millions of money ; men whose children are born in the country, and 
to these even is refused the franchise. These are the men who 
influence public opinion, not only in the Transvaal, but in the Cape 
and Natal, and who are daily creating adherents in those regions to 
unite with them one day in the near future and demand asa popular 


‘measure that right of participation in the government of a com- 


munity they have laboured to create, but which privilege is to-day 
denied them by a handful of prejudiced Boers edged on and supported 
by migrators from Holland, who, amassing wealth in the country, 
enjoy it in Amsterdam. 

Indeed it may be said that as between Boer and Uitlander proper, 
as I have described them, there is little or no animosity, nor (as is 
sometimes supposed by outsiders) a deadly racial hatred, The members 
of the National League, as to-day constituted, do not want to fight the 
Boer, whom they look upon more as a friend than a foe; they like 
him for his many good qualities and wish to live with him in peace 
and harmony, but at the same time to share with him the right to a 
voice in the government of the country. If the Boer will not meet 
them half way in this reasonable demand, and forces them to fight 
him, then at the proper time they will accept his challenge, and woe 
betide him, and still more woe betide his Hollander allies. And in 
this struggle, should it ever come, the Uitlander will have with him 
toa man the whole of that vast black labour element in the mines— 
some sixty thousand stalwart Kaffirs—who hate their former oppres- 
sors, the Boers, and have not forgotten how to fight. My observa- 
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tions amongst all classes in the Transvaal for over two years past, 
convince me that the Hollander element, as imported and fostered 
by Oom Paul and his State Secretary, is universally detested, dis- 
trusted, and reviled. It forms almost the sole element of domestic 
discord between the Boer and his brothers from the south—the 
Africander and the Briton—-and may be compared to the uninvited 
intervention of a third party in a domestic squabble between man 
and wife. The Hollander stirs up the worst feelings of racial hatred 
between them, but the day is not far distant when the Africander 
man and the Boer wife will unite in forgetting their differences and 
chase him from their domestic hearth. He is the bane of the country, 
controlling as he does the most vital organs of national existence. 
In politics, finance, public works, and education he has usurped the 
power which should be vested in the rightful heirs, i.c., the Afri- 
cander by birth and the alien who came to the country in dark and 
evil days with capital, energy, and industry to develop the vast 
wealth with which nature has endowed her and changed that 
“howling wilderness” of a former High Commissioner of the Queen 
into an El Dorado! 

During my recent visit, conversing with Boer and Africander 
alike, this Hollander cauchemar was so constantly brought up, that I 
was often reminded of Gambetta’s famous declaration from the 
Tribune, “ Le Clericalisme! Voila l’Ennemi!” The President of 
the National League might with much greater force and truth de- 
clare ‘“ De Hollander! Zie daar de Vijand ! ” 

Nothing can be more true than this, for the Hollander influence 
in the councils of Paul Kruger will assuredly prove to be the - 
strongest nail in his political cotlin! It is exercised for the exclu- 
sive use of Hollanders and their satellites. Now, it takes the form 
of ruinous monopolies granted to them and their friends, regardless 
of their far-reaching prejudicial effects on the prosperity of the 
country. It has already seriously handicapped those great indus- 
tries of mining and metallurgy whose success malgré eux and thanks 
to the Uitlander, has saved the State from utter bankruptcy. Then 
again, it stifles the natural expansion of cheap and facile means of 
inter-urban communication, and the bringing of the great mining 
centres into contact with each other and the surrounding states. In 
short, the railways as they exist, and are managed and controlled by 
the Netherlands group from their offices in Amsterdam, are simply 
a burlesque and a travesty of the most elementary principles that 
should govern the administration of State highways. The foremost 
operator is that Hollander of Hollanders, the State Secretary, who, 
in the dual capacity of State Secretary representing the Government, 
and Railway Commissioner representing the Netherlands Railway 
Company, presents the curious anomaly of judge and party in Rail- 
way matters. 
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In this polished, clever, and highly educated lawyer may be 
discovered, under the cloak of superficial liberalism and apparent 
frankness, the determined opponent of our race. Were an illustra- 
tion of this needed, we have it in the negotiations for reducing the 
cable rates with Europe, recently initiated by Sir James Sivewright, 
K.C.M.G. Sir James had offered on behalf of the English company 
to reduce the rates practically by one-half, in consideration of the 
Transvaal granting a subsidy for fifteen years. To this the President 
was fuvourable, but the State Secretary strenuously opposed it, and 
it was an open secret that he did so in the interests of a group of 
German and Dutch capitalists who would have proposed—on mono- 
polistic principles of course—to lay down a new cable to Delagoa 
Bay and cut out the English Company from the Transvaal traffic. 
But the strong will and good sense of Oom Paul prevailed, and 
finally it was agreed to sign a ten years’ contract. And yet your 
Hullander at home is far from being a retrograde member of the 
great European family of nations. I will only add that until this 
element is eliminated from Transvaal politics and government, har- 
mony amongst her children is impossible, whilst the danger to the 
State from attempts on the part of some leading members of the 
group to enlist foreign sympathy and support to exclude Britons 
from their just inheritance, may ultimately lead to the destruction 
of its independence. 

Let it not be supposed that in thus expressing myself I am actu- 
ated by any personal feelings of hostility, or that I am alone in 
plainly telling our friends the honest rural Boers what they may 
expect in the inevitably near future. Their belief and faith in Paul 
Kruger are almost unbounded, for to them is he not the saviour of 
their independence and great champion of their liberties? And yet 
they are doubtless ignorant in their rural simplicity of the dangerous 
mine on which their idol sits. Had one of them been present at 
an interview between their President and a great South African 
statesman not long ago, he might have carried away grave and 
ample material for reflection, and perhaps profited by the know- 
ledge. I was not myself present at that interview, and, therefore, 
cannot quote rerdutim all that passed, but I have reason to be- 
lieve that in calm and measured tones, Oom Paul was told through 
an interpreter, that if he persisted in his policy of excluding from 
the franchise and the enjoyment of political rights, those loyal 
Africanders and Uitlanders who have made his country what it 
is to-day, those very elements which he and his Hollanders 
are trying to suppress and grind down, will turn upon him in 
despair and rend him to atoms! “Tell him also,” he continued, 
“that the Cape Colony which came to his assistance and liberally 
gave him railway communication with the outer world, at enormous 
sacrifices to the public exchequer, will not allow him to destroy or 
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render nugatory the advantages which those sacrifices have procured 
her. Tell him that if he desires to remain an independent member 
of the great South African family of States and retain the goodwill 
of his neighbours, he must join the Customs Union on a fair and 
equitable basis! Tell him that if he continues to favour in the 
Government the supremacy of the Hollander element to the detri- 
ment of his own Africander flesh and blood, and confer monopolies 
and concessions on unworthy and disreputable speculators, he must 
not be surprised if political ruin overtakes him and his supporters— 
possibly engulfing the very independence of the State! Tell him 
if this contingency should arise, he will find himself surrounded by 
overwhelming forces which will pour in upon him from every 
quarter—from the Cape Colony and Orange Free State in the South, 
Bechuanaland in the West, Natal in the East, and Rhodesia in the 
North—all converging to a common centre—Pretoria, to sweep 
away that corrupt and iniquitous monstrosity yclept a ‘one man 
government,’ with its hydra of Netherland’s monopolists.” 

So far, this warning has had but little or no effect, and Oom Paul 
still reigns and still adheres to the same policy and same people. 
But at the opening of the Volksraad in May last he received his 
first check from the newly elected Progressives, when they put their 
own candidate in the Presidential chair to ihe exclusion of his alter 
eyo, Wolmaraans, who for years had supported his master in domi- 
neering the Chamber. Oom Paul has still three years more of office 
to complete his Presidential term, and (barring his removal in the 
meantime through some unforeseen accident) his chances of re-election 
are indeed remote. 

Meanwhile the Uitlander is slowly and surely agitating and living 
in a condition of hopeful expectancy of constitutional reforms to be 
attained by peaceful means. That these reforms will come in time 
there is no doubt, but will the expectants have patience to await 
their advent? The answer to this question must come rather from 
those who direct the political destinies of adjoining States than from 
the Uitlanders themselves. It is a question of opportunity or “ pre- 
paredness,” and one that is being answered slowly but surely and 
day by day in the Cape Colony. 

The Africander element in the Transvaal, with its widespread 
sympathies and ramifications in the Cape, is creating there such a 
power of its own, that the old Boer element that formerly backed 
his Transvaal brother in all questions with Uitlanders is being not 
only neutralised, but in a measure turned against them. This, con- 
sidering the strong racial ties that bind them together, and their 
ardent support accorded in the past, when any attempt was made to 
deprive them of independence, may at first sight seem illogical and 
unlikely. 

But with the introduction of railways and telegraphs and the 
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complete reforms wrought by these in the commercial relations of 
the two States, the material interests of the parties have also 
undergone just as complete a change. The Cape Boer has contri- 
buted his share of the millions expended in constructing a line of 
railway over a thousand miles from Cape Town to Pretoria, and has 
in addition acquired interests in the great mining enterprises of the 
Rand, amounting in market value to many more millions. The 
great increase of population on the mines has created a demand for 
the agricultural and other products of the colony, and your Cape 
Boer has become a “ John-Bull-Boer” as regards commerce—the 
one thing he has learned from British domination. His sons, his 
nephews and relations, are many of them obliged to live in the 
Transvaal to look after their mining and commercial interests, and 
these, just as much addicted to the love of self-government and 
independence as are their rulers in that country, are the very men 
to clamour the loudest for their rights. 

These are the Africanders I have tried to describe, and who will 
be backed, when the time comes, by their Cape principals in fighting 
for them, and with them if necessary. And why? Because their 
material interests are at stake. 

Thus, what a few years ago would have been considered futile 
and even dangerous to attempt, namely, coercive measures against 
the Transvaal Boers, becomes daily a more tangible “ possibility.” 
Should it ever enter upon the stage of action and reality, it will 
perhaps be found that not a single erc/usively British element will be 
necessary to bring it to a successful issue. It was, therefore, no ran- 
dom shot in the statesman’s warning to Kruger when he told him 
the Cape colonists would not allow him to sacrifice their material 
interests in railways and other enterprises. But Oom Paul is like 
many astute and self-reliant ‘“‘ Kaffir-chief-statesmen,” who refuse to 
recognise or admit the great civilising influences rapidly developing 
around them, and to realise how they affect the whole system of anti- 
quated government by “one man rule.” One would have thought 
in this regard that he might have profited by the lesson taught the 
Matabele impis by the Maxim gun, and taken warning from the fate 
of Lo Bengula! 

And it was with these facts before my mind that, on my return to 
Cape Town from Pretoria in May last, when questioned by a promi- 
nent Cape politician as to how long I thought Paul Kruger’s power 
would last, I replied, ‘That depends upon you gentlemen of the 
Cape Colony, and no man is better qualified to answer it than your- 
self.” 

/ . F, I. Ricarpe-Seaver, 
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MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE FALL OF 
THE ROSEBERY GOVERNMENT. 


In the turmoil of a General Election, or even amid the dust and 
smoke which hang over the field for some time after the last volleys 
in the great battle have been fired, it is not very easy to attempt 
an impartial review of contemporary history. It will be less difficult 
to analyse in detail the causes which led to the disasters that 
befell the late Government when the excitement of the fray has 
subsided. Meanwhile, there is a more restricted topic which may 
claim a little attention, at a moment when parties and party pro- 
grammes are still amorphous after the plastic process of the ballot- 
box. Till the one side has fairly settled itself in office, till the other 
has recovered itself somewhat from the defeat it has sustained in the 
constituencies, the actual political issues round which the conflicts 
of the next few years are to rage must remain in some uncertainty. 
The temporary suspension of hostilities, while the victors are pre- 
paring for their forward march, and the vanquished are re-organis- 
ing their ehattered battalions, is not a bad occasion for examining 
the conditions under which our political system works, and for 
testing some of our current assumptions in the light of reality and 
experience. The late Government received its coup de grice nomis 
nally on a question affecting the responsibility of a minister for his 
acts or omissions as the head of a great Department of State; and 
while the Sovereign People is busy in bestowing a new commission 
upon the rulers who may have to direct its destinies for the next 
five or six years, it may be worth while to spend a few thoughts on 
this subject of the responsibility of Cabinet Ministers, and on the 
real relations of those all-important functionaries to Parliament and 
the nation. 

Government in England is government by amateurs. The propo- 
sition thus crudely stated may seem a little surprising to some per- 
sons, a little startling to others, but it is incontestably true. From 
the highest to the lowest grades the functions of ruling and law- 
making are exercised by people to whom those functions are only 
incidents in the general business of their lives. The Prime Minister, 
who is often said to be the real ruler of the Empire, so long as he is 
in office, is an amateur ruler; his colleagues in the Cabinet, after 
their several kinds and degrees, are amateur administrators of the 
departments they are supposed to control. The members of the 
House of Commons, who make the laws of the Empire, are amateur 
legislators, just as the peers are amateur senators. The caucus 
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agents, and leading “ local” men who manage party affairs in the 
constituencies, are amateurs too: prosperous tradesmen, active 
country gentlemen, energetic labour representatives, and others, 
who like to spend an hour or so a week over politics. And the 
omnipotent electer himself, the embodied Demos whose vote makes 
and unmakes ministries, and confers or takes away the right to 
government—he is the greatest amateur of all, since politics to him 
may mean, and often does mean, no more than the discharge of a 
duty he is under no compulsion to perform, which occupies him, if 
he does perform it, for about five minutes once, on the average, in 
tive years. The same is true of our local administration. County 
councillors, town councillors, parish councillors, vestrymen, guar- 
dians, members of school boards, and the ratepayers to whom they 
owe their being—all these are amateurs exercising public functions 
for which they are not paid, which they are not obliged to fulfil, and 
which, as a rule, they regard only as one among other occupations of 
their leisure, The amateur politician stands on much the same foot- 
ing as the amateur photographer, except that the man who takes to- 
the kodak usually devotes rather more time and study to mastering 
the details and the science of his hobby than the amateur politician 
does to his. 

We may pass by the political amateur generally. A party crisis 
and a change of government draw special attention to the amateur 
as he appears in the ministry. It is impossible to watch, even from 
the outside, the process of constructing a Cabinet, without a certain 
feeling of amusement at the almost comical lack of acquaintance 
with the special work of their departments with which most of the 
ministers may, as a matter of course, be credited. I am not here 
referring particularly either to the present, or the late administra- 
tion, since neither of them differs very much in this respect from its 
predecessors. An English ministry in our times consists of a certain 
number of gentlemen of, as a rule, proved integrity and good 
social standing, most of whom have attained a certain distinction in 
one or the other House of Parliament. Two or three are men of 
brilliant ability and unchallenged reputation ; some half-a-dozen more 
have justly gained a high place in the opinion of the public for char- 
acter and talent ; most of the others have a full share of that capacity 
which one commonly expects to find in the best kind of English 
gentleman, well-born, well-educated, well-placed, and well-to-do. 
All this may be freely asserted of the body of men who form the 
governing committee of the Empire. But they are, or are supposed 
to be, something more than this. They are a group of adminis- 
trators each charged with the supervision and control of one or other 
department of the Nation’s business. And looked at from this 
point of view the odd topsy-turveydom of the whole arrangement 
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might occasionally strike us as odd, if we had not got so used to the 
inconsistencies and the curiosities of our political system that we 
accept them all stolidly as if they were part of the order of Nature. 
An intelligent Chinaman, brought to consider the most lauded of 
Western constitutions for the first time, might wonder at the wisdom 
which puts a great office, concerned with technical details of all 
sorts, into the hands of a person absolutely unacquainted with the 
subject. He would find in one ministry a country landowner, in 
another a City financier, the nominal chief and “ responsible” 
director, of all the fleets of Britain. The immensely difficult and 
complicated questions connected with naval science and organisation 
have to be decided in the last resort by a landowner who six months 
before hardly knew the bow of a ship from the stern, and could not 
without “coaching” distinguish between a 67-ton gun and a 32- 
pounder. JBattalions of infantry and regiments of cavalry, generals, 
colonels, and a hundred or fifty thousand soldiers, with auxiliaries 
und reserves, are supposed to be under the direction of a middle- 
aged civilian, 
‘* Who never set a squadron in the field, 


Nor the divisions of a battle knows 
More than a womun.”’ 


A hunting country squire, the lord of fat prize oxen and of sheep, 
whose acquaintance with learning ended forty years before when he 
took his “pass’”’ degree at Oxford, may find himself Minister of 
Education; and the Empire of India, with its jarring Mohammedansand 
Hindoos, its vast armies, its feudatory princes and kings, and its two 
hundred and fifty dusky Oriental millions, may see its great proconsuls 
bound to accept as their chief a Nonconformistsolicitor. No doubt many 
of these gentlemen are in their several ways excellent administrators ; 
for a man is not at the head of a great business or a great estate for 
years without acquiring a good deal of business experience and 
developing any faculty he may possess for managing men and affairs. 
Still a person may have a general capacity for administrative work 
and nevertheless be a mere amateur where any particular branch is 
concerned ; as a great railway manager would be if called upon to 
take charge of a public school, or a great banker if placed at the head of 
au engineering workshop. This is certainly the case with most of our 
Ministers considered in relation to their departments; able as they 
often are their ability has not been as a rule especially directed towards 
matters connected with the departments of the public service over 
which they are called to preside. It is invidious to mention names; 
but I suppose it is a mere matter of common knowledge that in the 
present Cabinet Lord Lansdowne, for instance, though his ability is 
universally admitted, is not specially conversant with military affairs, 
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any more than Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was in the last adminis- 
tration; and that neither Lord George Hamilton nor Sir Henry 
Fowler is a person with a profound knowledge of the politics of our 
great Eastern dependency; or that the Duke of Norfolk, energetic 
and well-informed as he has shown himself in municipal affairs, is 
not known to have paid much attention to the intricate details of the 
great carrying business we call the General Post Office. Indeed, 
one might be inclined to think that this amateurishness, as regards 
his official duties, is looked upon as a positive advantage in a Minister 
of the Crown ; since it would seem that if a man has ever done good 
service in a particular post he shall be rigorously prohibited from 
renewing his acquaintance with it at the next distrikution of 
Ministerial appointments. One might imagine that when a Minister 
has, after four or five years’ service, acquired some grasp of the work 
of an office it would be sound policy to send him back to that office at 
the earliest opportunity. This, as a matter of fact, is seldom done. 
A minister is not very frequently appointed to the post in a new admin- 
istration which he has occupied in a previous one. In the present 
Cabinet, it is true, Lord Salisbury resumes the seals of the Foreign 
Office, which he held before; but on the other hand, Lord George 
Hamilton, after five years at the Admiralty, during which he contrived 
to gain a quite exceptional knowledge of naval affairs, goes to the 
India Office, where for some time he can only be a learner; Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has been at the Board of Trade, is at the Colonial 
Office; Mr. Goschen, one of the most sedulous and accomplished of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, returns to the Admiralty, which he 
quitted more than twenty years ago, before the greater part of our 
modern fleet was built. I do not pretend to criticise these appoint- 
ments unfavourably, or to allege that any of these eminent statesmen 
is unfitted for the position he is called upon to occupy; I mention 
them only as excellent examples of the tendency to whichI refer. I 
am aware, too, that the Cabinet game of “ Post ” is often due to mere 
personal considerations and exigencies, which a Prime Minister has 
to take into account when forming his Government. Moreover, he 
is limited by the absurd rule which prescribes that some of the great 
officers of State should be paid lower salaries than others. This 
urrangement produces a sort of Cabinet hierarchy and causes certain 
ministers to be regarded as higher in rank than their colleagues. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why a Secretary for War 
or a Secretary to the Colonies should be paid more than a First Lord 
of the Admiralty, or why a Chief Secretary should receive as much 
as the Postmaster-General and the President of the Board of Trade 
together. A minister who has once occupied a four-thousand or 
five-thousand a year post, could hardly, with due regard to his 
dignity, be relegated back to one of the offices which, judged by the 
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standard of salary, are only half as important to the nation. If all 
the ministers representing the great executive departments were paid 
the same salaries, as is the case in America and most of our self- 
governing colonies, a Premier could, if he chose, distribute the 
offices with rather more regard to the administrative experience and 
qualifications of the several claimants. But whatever the causes which 
have combined to produce this curious state of things, it is impossible 
to deny its existence. It might be going too far to say that a 
minister is appointed because he does not understand the work of his 
department ; it would certainly be going a great deal too fur to say 
that he is appointed because he does. 

The system is defended, if anybody takes the trouble to defend it, 
on the ground that, after all, precise and comprehensive knowledge of 
the details of his office is not what is required of a minister under 
our Parliamentary constitution. It is for his official subordinates 
to supply him with all the technical details, and generally to see to 
the executive business of his department. He brings to bear on it 
only the cool, matured judgment of a shrewd man of the world; and 
more particularly he is able to vindicate and explain its doings in 
Parliament, and generally to be responsible for it in the eyes of the 
great council of the nation. Thus, in the somewhat nebulous theory 
of the average Englishman, you get your catena of official responsi- 
bility, with every link properly tried and tested. Like the golden 
chain that Homer tells us binds heaven and earth and sea to the 
throne of Jove, this great chain of responsibility is supposed to join 
the highest and the lowest, and to stretch from the humblest 
messenger or door-porter to the exalted seats where the statesmen 
who rule the Empire lie beside their thunder. Through one superior 
or another all grades of the service are responsible to the highly- 
placed gentlemen, titled and ribboned, who are the heads of the 
permanent staff; they themselves, these accomplished under-secre- 
taries, are responsible to the noble lords or eminent commoners who 
hold the ministerial offices; while these ministers, in all their great- 
ness, are liable at any moment to be arraigned, not merely for their 
own acts, but for the acts of their subordinates, before the sovereign 
assembly, which again is itself responsible to the people. This is the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility, by many regarded as the main 
shaft and pillar of our constitutional system. 

It is, at any rate, one of the features in it which we are accus- 
tomed to consider with a good deal of complacency. There seems 
something business-like in the arrangement as well as something 
very consonant with the spirit of our institutions. Somebody has 
said that the basis of good government is the power to find the 
proper maa to hang if things go wrong. We like to think that we 
have satisfactorily provided for that. You can always hang a 
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minister, we murmur to ourselves, when we contemplate the possi- 
bility of things going grossly wrong; and we feel a kind of pity for 
peoples who have nobody to hang. In America, for instance, you 
could not think of hanging a minister, because the minister is only 
a kind of clerk to the President, and the President is practically 
irresponsible and irremovable as long as his term of office lasts. 
And in countries like Germany and Austria, where the sovereign 
governs as well as reigns, you may do what you like to ministers, 
but you cannot really touch the effective ruler of the State, unless 
you are prepared for rebellion or revolution, which are remedies a 
trifle too strong for ordinary application. But in England, so we hold, 
we can, without violence or any disturbance of the normal quiet 
machinery of government, maintain a constant control over all 
departments of the executive. We have always before our eyes the 
minister, and that minister is responsible to us; and if through 
negligence or incompetence, he does not exercise his functions satis- 
factorily, we know what to do with him. 

It sounds formidable, but in practice it is not so very terrible. 
The process of hanging a minister, as understood in modern times— 
indeed ever since impeachment went out of fashion—is about the 
mildest species of execution that could be devised by human inge- 
nuity. Perhaps if ministers did anything very palpably wicked—if 
they pocketed the gold of a foreign enemy, if even it could be proved 
that they were guilty of flagrant corruption and dishonesty—it might 
be possible to rouse public indignation to the point of actually 
sending them for trial. But it would take almost a coup d’état or a 
series of revolutionary riots to accomplish that ; and, after all, under 
similar circumstances, it would be possible to bring home his respon- 
sibility to a Russian Czar or a Turkish Sultan. The most irre- 
sponsible ruler in the world cannot afford to outrage the feelings of 
his subjects beyond a certain point. But it is needless to talk of 
exceptional cases, In the ordinary way what is our check upon 
ministers—-what the terror we hold over them to induce them to 
govern us with zeal, patriotism, and public spirit? Practically no 
more than this: if we are not satisfied with their doings, we can 
turn them out of office, and decline to let them come in again. To 
speak precisely, one might say that we—that is the electorate—can 
only do the latter of these two things. The Sovereign People can 
indeed refuse a further lease of office to a discredited and incom- 
petent ministry ; but only when Parliament has given them their 
dismissal. The distinction has to be carefully borne in mind when 
we consider the value of this sanction, in relation to good adminis- 
tration, and the control by the nation of its executive officers. We 
have to remember that in the ordinary course of things the only way 
to punisa a minister is by an adverse vote in the House of Commons 
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on a question which would involve the ‘ full” of bimself and his 
colleagues. If he does anything to incur the just wrath of those 
six hundred and seventy vigilant censors and austere critics, the fall 
will come. He himself will lose his large salary and his fine posi- 
tion; he will have the mortification of dragging down his colleagues, 
and the disappointment and humiliation of dooming his party to 
defeat at the polls, and to legislative impotence for perhaps six or 
seven years to come. 

Unfortunately this check is a great deal less effective than it looks. 
The responsibility of the Ministry is not individual but collective. 
The Cabinet, as a whole, answers for the acts of each of its members. 
Consequently the House of Commons cannot dismiss one minister, 
of whose acts it disapproves; it cannot. even formally censure him, 
unless it is prepared to get rid of all his colleagues as well. Now, 
as a rule, that is just what the House—that is to say, the majority 
of the House—is most reluctant todo. If it censures the Ministry, 
it practically censures itself; if it consigns it to defeat at the polls, 
it is of course depriving a considerable number of its own members 
of their seats. It is absurd to suppose that the House of Commons 
—even the party majority—approves every action of every member 
of a committee of some twenty ministers or more ' over a space of 
four, five, or six years. But very rarely indeed does it express its 
disapproval in the only fashion for which a Cabinet need care, that 
is by a hostile division on a point of real importance, or an unfavour- 
able vote in Supply. It is necessarily unable to consider the conduct 
of the particular executive official involved, on its merits and in 
isolation ; it has to regard it in its relation to the general policy 
and general prospects of the party. So long as the Ministry, asa 
whole, retains the general confidence of the party—which is just as 
long as it can keep its majority together—so long, in fact, as it and 
its supporters are anxious to avoid an appeal to the electorate, so 
long is it practically impossible to bring a minister to book for acts 
done in his executive capacity, unless indeed these are of such a 
nature that the House is prepared to sacrifice the whole Cabinet to 
punish him. It does not appear from this that the power of bring- 
ing about the “fall” of a minister, if he offends, is a very effectual 
check upon the acts of the Executive. 

I may be told that I am confronted by an exact instance to the 
contrary, since the fall of the Rosebery Cabinet was directly caused 
by the censure which the House of Commons chose to bestow 
upon one of its members. Is not this, it will be asked, a very good 
example of the direct operation of the system of Ministerial responsi- 
bility ? The House was told that the War Minister had neglected to 
provide a sufficient supply of ammunition ; it was dissatisfied with 


(1) I include those Ministers who are outside, as well as those within, the Cabinet. 
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Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s explanation; it formally censured him 
by voting the reduction of his salary ; and he had thereupon to resign. 
I reply that on the contrary this episode merely bears out the con- 
tention urged above—that a minister is only punished (if punish- 
ment it cun be called) for acts done in his executive capacity, when 
the time has come for the Cabinet as a whole to go out of office. The 
Rosebery Cabinet need not have fallen on the cordite motion. It 
was carried against it by 152 votes in a House where it still possessed 
a following of some 340; and there is no evidence at all to show 
that any large proportion of these members were sufficiently interested 
in the supply of small-arm cartridges to vote against their leaders, 
if called up to support them on that question. 

They were not called. Whether that was because their chiefs 
thought the time favourable for going out of office, or because they 
had a well-grounded belief that on other and larger matters of 
general policy, they were likely to be defeated before Jong, are 
questions not necessary to be discussed here. But no one really 
believes that cordite blew up the late Government, or that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman can justly bear the responsibility of 
having wrecked the Administration which he helped to adorn. 

And this brings me to another point connected with the “ fall” of 
ministers and ministries. Owing to the system of collective respon- 
sibility, which is in reality shared by the whole party as well as the 
whole Cabinet, this personal responsibility rests very lightly on the 
individual statesman. The minister who has offended gets exactly the 
same punishment as the minister who is blameless; only if he con- 
trives to make himself specially and personally unpopular does he 
sometimes condemn himself to future exclusion—or a peerage. But 
the farcical character of his assumed parliamentary control and 
parliamentary punishment is very emphatically shown in the case of 
the late War Minister. Does anyone think a whit the worse of that 
genial politician because the people’s representatives have solemnly 
told him that he has neglected the high duties he undertook to per- 
form, and that he is not worth his salary ? Did anybody hint that 
he should be prevented from taking a prominent share in tke electoral 
campaign, or that his presence was a source of weakness to the Liberal 
armies ' No one hears such a suggestion, and it would be far indeed 
from the thoughts of the present writer to make it. But surely the 
fact that it is not made shows what a sham the theory of parliamentary 
supervision is. Either everybody realises that the “defeat ” of the 
Government on June 22nd was no defeat at all, but simply “a 
strategic movement to the rear,” deliberately executed in pursuance 


(1) Asa matter of fact, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, unlike most of his colleagues 
in the late Ministry, has succeeded in holding his seat, and has even increased his 
majority. 
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of a preconcerted plan ; or else it is understood that the censure of 
the House of Commons means just nothing at all, and can be quietly 
disregarded as an empty form. Taking either alternative we have 
the fact that a minister can be formally condemned for dereliction of 
duty, and suffer no loss of reputation with his countrymen in general or 
with the members of his party. No one wants the ex-War Minister 
to sink in the public esteem ; but if ministerial responsibility had 
much meaning he, of course, would have to sink, instead of standing 
quite as high as ever in the public regard, and receiving a title from 
his sovereign. No one thought it strange that Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman should be knighted, and certainly no one on either side 
would grudge this popular gentleman his honours. The fact that 
Parliament has just condemned him for a neglect or misunder- 
standing of his duty does not count against him even with his 
opponents. No wonder he can mount the steps of Downing Street 
whistling in the gaiety of his heart the day after his “ fall.” * 

A fall so pleasantly broken is not a very terrible thing to look 
forward to, and the fact that he may possibly incur it, some 
time or other, is not likely either to trouble a minister’s repose 
after his retirement, or—what is of more importance—to exercise 
a determining effect upon his conduct while he is in office. If that 
is the only guarantee we have for his vigilant and capable per- 
formance of his duties it is a poor one; and yet practically we have 
no other beyond his own integrity and sense of honour. Happily 
these latter qualities are usually well developed in the class from 
which we draw our rulers, and they have been strong enough to save 
us from the scandals and abuses which have waited on Parliamentary 
Government in more than one foreign country, where an imitation 
of our constitutional system is supposed to exist. We have had no 
“ Panama” and no “ Panamino;” it is quite inconceivable to us 
that we should have anything of the sort. But an Executive cannot 
be considered perfect because its superior members are incapable of 
malversation or fraud. Our ministers are always respectable and 
often able; but if they are indolent, if they are weakly subservient to 
their underlings, if they refrain from taking the trouble to master the 
organisation of their department, if they shirk the labour of enforcing 
necessary reforms and permit dangerous abuses to flourish unchecked, 
their ability and integrity would not secure us good government. 
If their responsibility were in fact what it is in theory, a minister 
would reason with himself semewhat in this wise :— 

“ Here,’ he might say, “is an obviously difficult and unpleasant 
bit of work to be done, which will cause me a great deal of 

(1) ‘* The right. hon. gentleman’s appearance by no means betokened a political crisis, 


for as he walked up the steps of Downing Street he was merrily whistling.”’ (St. 
James's Gazette, June 23, 1895.) The Government was defeated the previous day. 
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worry, rouse a lot of opposition among my permanent officials, 
and give me so much work that I shall hardly be able to 
enjoy my autumn holiday and my shooting this year. But 
then, if I don’t do it—the House of Commons will find it out, and 
of course I shall have to resign and be disgraced; so here goes 
to clean the Augean stable?’’ Whereas, in reality, if he is weak, 
or lazy, or ‘‘ casual,” he may, as things stand, reasonably argue 
quite differently. ‘“ After all, if we don’t put that business right 
it won’t so very much matter. The Service may suffer a little 
but the thing has gone on for years, and may as well last my time. 
Very likely some pertinacious fellows will make a fuss about it in 
the House and the papers; but that won’t hurt us particularly. 
The general election is a good way off, and when it comes we 
shall lose or win on all sorts of issues, quite unconnected with my 
little department. People will have forgotten all about it by that 
time; and even if they doremember it their votes will be determined 
by a dozen other things.” In fact, as an incentive to good depart- 
mental administration the ‘ fall” is necessarily inoperative, since 
every minister knows that he is quite liable to fall when the 
time comes, not because of any misdeeds of his own, but for some 
accident or mistake not affecting his office or his action at all. He 
may have cost the country thousands of lives and millions of pounds 
by launching an ill-arranged expedition into the heart of Africa too 
late for it to be of any use; and his fall may eventually be brought 
about because his colleagues have decided—perhaps against his own 
wishes—to put an unpopular tax on the poor man’s tankard. 

All this he knows, and something more. He cannot fail to be 
aware that at the end of a few years of office he is extremely likely 
to fall in any case, whether the administration to which he belongs 
has been efficient and successful or not. I am writing in ignorance 
of the final results of this year’s appeal to the electors; but it may 
be stated as a general proposition, which most electioneering experts 
accept, that the chances at a general election are distinctly unfavour- 
able to the party which has been in office for any length of time. 

The experience of the last quarter of a century has almost made 
this an axiom of our political science. We do not know much about 
the obscure working of the electoral mind; but we know that he 
likes to change his rulers from time to time. Whether it be from 
“2price, or from some confused idea of equity, or from a general discon- 
tent with the conditions of existence in a rather unsatisfactory world, 
the elector likes “to give the other fellows a chance.’ The odds 
are considerable that a ministry, whatever its record, will suffer 
badly at the polls after four or five years in office. It is the prin- 
ciple of the swing of the pendulum, which Lord Salisbury has kindly 


expounded ; the longer a Government stays in, the more time is 
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there for the balance to sway against it. But if this is true (and 
four out of five recent general elections prove that it is) what is the 
value of the “fall” theory? Why should a Cabinet be greatly 
influenced by the threat of exclusion, when it knows that in all 
probability it will be excluded in any case ? Why should a Minister 
refrain from governing ill lest he be “ hung ” when he feels that he 
is quite likely to be hung even if he governs well? No one found it 
possible to seriously impugn the administration, whether in domestic 
or foreign affairs, of the Salisbury Cabinet from 1886 to 1892. Yet 
the ministers were all turned out of office in the latter year, not 
because they had done their work badly, but because the electors 
wanted a change, and thought they would like to try the Newcastle 
programme. 

Apart from all this, there is one other circumstance which tends 
to make his responsibility sit lightly on a minister. This is that 
amateurishness referred to already, Even if it were true that any 
slackness or inefficiency of administration is promptly detected and 
punished by the House of Commons, what, after all, would the 
punishment amount to? Only that the distinguished amateur is 
bowled out rather sooner than he expected, and has had a shorter 
innings than he desired. 

But, after all, the pavilion is not a bad place from which to watch the 
game for a time, especially a pavilion uncommonly well-hung, well- 
furnished, and well provided with cooling drinks and the best of good 
company. Our ministers do not break their hearts when they lose 
office; on the contrary, as we have seen, they ascend to their last 
Cabinet Council whistling as they go. Why not? They are nearly 
always rich men, occupying a fine position in the most agreeable 
society in the world, possessing a good proportion of the things which 
make leisure worth having. Politics, played in our modern, gen- 
tlemanly, sportsmanlike fashion, carries with it no painful penalty 
for the politician who loses; he does not play for his head, or his 
fortune, or even his reputation. The worst punishment Parliament 
or the electorate inflicts upon the minister who has forfeited its con- 
fidence (beyond the loss of a salary which, as a rule, he is too wealthy 
to require) is to send him back to his friends, his estates, his sports, 
his studies, and his amusements. That is the utmost we do to him, 
though he may have made mistakes which will leave their mark on 
the stability and the prosperity of the country for generations, and 
have imperilled the safety of the empire, or gone far to endanger social 
order. It is not a case of a distinguished professional career closed 
and ruined, such as that, for instance, of a German or Russian War 
Minister who had been found wanting in the administration of his 
department. That kind of “ hanging,” even if it did not include an 
appearance before a court-martial, is effectual. But how should we 
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hang an English minister who had allowed troops to go into action 
with bayonets that bent and cartridges that did not fit the rifles ? 
He could go comfortably back to his yacht, his horses, his Homer, 
with a well-grounded conviction that in a few years a turn of the 
political roulette would enable him to take a hand in the ministerial 
game once more, if he still retained his taste for that kind of amuse- 
ment and were not then too old to enjoy it. If he comes to grief 
utterly it is more likely to be on the question of policy than of 
administration. The crushing defeat of Sir William Harcourt, 
during the late elections, was certainly not due to his /dches as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, nor (as most Unionists will cordially acknow- 
ledge) to any want of capacity, zeal, and devotion to the public 
service, in perhaps the ablest member of the late Cabinet. But he 
had identified himself particularly with the most unpopular project 
of the Rosebery Government. The electors of Derby did not 
approve of the Local Veto Bill, and they punished Sir William Har- 
court for his injudicious advocacy of that measure by inflicting upon 
him a signal personal humiliation. 

The subject is, for the moment at least, of special significance in 
connection with our military administration. If it is said that the 
autocracy of the Cabinet and the lax control of Parliament have 
not, on the whoie, interfered with good government in most of the 
services, this, at least, cannot be maintained of the Army. Most 
people are of opinion that our defensive forces, and more particularly 
the military part of them, have not of late years been as strong or 
us well organised as they should be. With some of the other depart- 
ments of State we are reasonably content. But if they are well 
managed it is because they are practically under the almost un- 
fettered control of the superior officials of the permanent civil 
service, who form as able and public-spirited a body of adminis- 
trators as any to be found in the world. An army, however, cannot 
be satisfactorily governed by a bureaucracy, however intelligent 
and patriotic ; and our army, it must be confessed, has not thriven 
under the system like the Post Office andthe Board of Trade. There 
isa general feeling that the time has come for a pretty thorough 
reform at head-quarters, and it has been responded to by the chiefs 
of both political parties. The late Government, in its last hours, 
prepared a scheme whereby the present awkward and jolting 
machinery at the War Office and Horse Guards, is to be modified. 
The whole executive and administrative service of the Army is to 
be placed under certain great officers, such as the Adjutant-General, 
the Inspector-General of Stores, and the Director-General of 
Artillery, each of whom will be directly responsible to the War 
Minister. The dual control of the military Commander-in-Chief 
and the civilian Secretary of State will be abolished ; the “ General 
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Officer Commanding in Chief” will be as much under the super- 
vision and direction of the minister as the General Officer Com- 
manding the Aldershot division. So far this seems satisfactory ; it 
is carrying into the War Department the principles on which most 
other public offices have been reorganised. It will be one of the 
tasks of the present Unionist Government to develop the details of 
the new scheme, sketched in outline by their predecessors. They 
have already begun by grafting upon it a very important recom- 
mendation of the famous Commission over which the Duke of 
Devonshire presided some years ago. The ‘“ Hartington Com- 
mission ” advised the institution of a Council of National Defence. 
to survey and supervise the whole naval and military service of the 
Empire with a Cabinet Minister, preferably the Premier, as its 
president. The present Government propose to create such a 
Council, and for its president it will have, not, indeed, the Prime 
Minister, but a member of the Cabinet almost equal to Lord 
Salisbury in authority, influence, and prestige. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as supreme Comptroller of Imperial 
Defence, will be in a position to insist on the reorganisation of the 
War Office and the Admiralty on the lines of his own Commission ; 
and no more useful or important task could be entrusted to any 
statesman, nor could any living English statesman be mentioned 
who seems more likely to carry it through to a successful issue. 
But, though the new duty imposed upon the President of the 
Council may improve the administration of the departments, it is 
not clear that it will do much to define and strengthen the respon- 
sibility of ministers to the nation and to Parliament. In fact, it is 
possible that it may do precisely the reverse, if it is not handled 
with some care. It is easier to “hang” one man than two, and two 
men than three; and if either the War Minister or the First Lord 
can always fall back on the minister at the head of the Council of 
Defence, when his conduct or his policy is in question, it is 
plain that the difficulty of fixing responsibility on the right person 
will be greater than ever. Much depends on the constitution of the 
Council of Defence. If it is to be virtually a mere committee of 
the Cabinet, with one or two eminent professional experts brought 
in to give technical advice, then, no doubt, something will be done, 
but not very much. The best technical and expert advice has 
always been at the command of ministers ; and, for some time past, 
the Premier, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the ministers at the head of the naval and military 
departments, have, in fact, constituted a committee on Imperial 
defensive policy. The opportunity might, however, be used to 
restore to Parliament a little of that control of the national admini- 
stration of which it has been so largely deprived by the cast-iron 
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rigidity and mechanical operation of the party system. I have 
shown how little the Cabinet is likely to be in reality supervised, or 
held in check by the Parliamentary majority, which is almost 
vound, by the conditions of its own existence, to endorse every 
important act of a minister, so long as the only way of repudiating 
it is by an open vote of the House. But, after all, the main object is 
not so much to punish a minister when He has done something wrong, 
as to know beforehand what he is going to do, and to prevent him 
doing it, if it is impolitic. ‘There is no good reason why represen- 
tatives, both of the majority and the minority in Parliament, should 
not have facilities for examining the plans of ministers while they 
are in process of inception, and of watching over their management 
of their departments, with a full knowledge of the details, instead of 
merely criticising it from the point of view of outsiders. This might 
be secured, as the present writer and others have pointed out, by « 
system of Parliamentary committees, sitting with closed doors, and 
empowered to call for such information, from the minister and his 
permanent subordinates, as could not always be conveniently dis- 
closed in a House provided wiih a reporter’s gallery. There is a 
good deal to be said for making the Council of Defence a body 
of this charactor. If it included, besides the various Cabinet 
ministers specially concerned, and the Commander-in-Chief and 
First Sea Lord, a select number of representatives of both Houses 
of Parliament, it could at least be trusted to do something more 
than merely duplicate the opinions of the Ministry and the Depart- 
mental Chiefs. It is a step in the direction of making Parlia- 
mentary Government and Ministerial Responsibility rather more of 
a reality ; and it might fairly be taken by a Government so strong 
and popular and so rich in administrative talent as the present 
Cabinet seems likely to be. 
Sipney Low, 








COMMON SENSE AND CRIME. 


TueE right to proceed against» and punish those who break the law 
has never been denied to the sovereign power of State. Crime 
has been well defined as a failure on the part of certain individuals 
to live up to a standard established and accepted by the rest of the 
community. Society is therefore entitled, nay bound, to protect 
itself against those who are opposed to it. This is the plainest 
common sense ; it rests on the primal, indefeasible principle of self- 
defence. Hence every nation, even the most primitive, has adopted 
some sort of penal system; every method has been tried from the 
simplest—the law of talion or restitution, the Mosaic rule of an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth—to the elaborate parapher- 
nalia of imprisonment with all the diversified aims known to our 
most modern practice. At one end stood the roughest processes 
when the law was vindicated by a savage code entailing sharp re- 
prisals seeking riddance, chiefly by exile or wholesale executions ; 
at the other the more humane doctrine, that reformation should go 
hand in hand with repression. The old ways were no doubt cruel, 
reckless, prodigal of suffering and human life; but the swing of the 
pendulum, the reaction from overmuch severity, is at times likely to 
set towards exaggerated philanthropy. There isa constant tendency 
with us, and just now the current that way is strong, to forget that 
the State’s first duty is towards the public, that its interest in the 
criminal should be secondary, that the chief object of penal measures 
is to keep down crime. How to achieve this most effectually is, 
however, a moot question still. There are those who would not 
surrender the wholesome corrections of stringent prison discipline, 
while others are more and more in favour of the attempted improve- 
ment of offenders by moral suasion. These last would raise and 
strengthen the personal character, taking each individual according 
to his idiosyncracies, and by preaching, precept, higher education 
turn the evilly disposed into honest, law-abiding citizens. 

The latest exponent of this somewhat Utopian view was the out- 
going Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, who was so much in favour 
of milder methods, of more philanthropy, of a wider and more 
systematic attempt at reclamation, that, while in office, he appointed 
a Committee, presided over by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., to con- 
sider the best methods of ameliorating prison administration. He 
had listened, a little too eagerly perhaps, to the cavillings of a certain 
clique which condemned existing methods, and had, no doubt, been 
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brought to believe that they had failed. The Committee appears to 
have been of much the same opinion. But it was composed almost 
entirely of amateurs and mere theorists, and there is little in its 
report to save it from the limbo which awaits so many useless and 
unpractical Parliamentary papers. The Committee entered upon 
its labours with marked prejudice against the Prison board, and 
carried through its inquiry in a very narrow and ungenerous spirit. 
The report plainly shows that it was animated with a strong desire 
to minimise the good work done by the Prison Commissioners, and 
especially to discredit their chief, Sir Edmund Du Cane, who has but 
just completed a long career of great public usefulness. Hence, its 
recommendations are of little value; its conclusions are often 
visionary and far-fetched; it aims at what more practical people 
know to be an unattainable ideal, not to be reached, as the Committee 
thinks, by the increase of missionary and evangelical enterprise and 
the employment of selected preachers to prisoners. It would be 
easy to go further and point out the many inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies that disfigure this report. But the Committee has 
stumbled upon certain truths, not quite original, indeed, but so well 
worthy of re-statement, and has laid so much stress upon them, that 
it has done some public service. It shows a very laudable apprecia- 
tion, indeed, of the futility of our present system of dealing with the 
habitual offender, and has started a discussion on the whole question 
of penal treatment which may be carried further with distinct advan- 
tage. 

The best method of controlling and, if possible, diminishing crime, 
or what is commonly called crime, can only be arrived at by con- 
sidering how it is constituted. Strange and paradoxical as it may 
appear, only a small proportion of those brought to justice and sent 
to prison can be called criminals in the strict sense of the term. All 
offenders, taken broadly, fall under three heads: first, the minor 
transgressors, guilty mainly of more or less venial trespasses against 
the law; second, those with a distinct criminal bias, shown in the 
commission of more serious offences; third, the formed and 
hardened, the avowed professional or habitual criminal. These 
three classes, of course, overlap and intermix; the first and second 
merge into each other at times, and both may be the recruiting 
ground for the third. <A brief examination of the statistics of crime 
reveals some curious facts about the first, and bears out the con- 
tention that the bulk of them are misnamed if called criminals. 

I. The first class is nowadays extraordinarily numerous. The latest 
published judicial statistics show that 711,243 persons were proceeded 
against in 1892-3, and their cases disposed of summarily, entailing 
the smaller pains and penalties, such as caution, fine, and brief im- 
prisonment. The character of a great number of their offences will 
be seen from the following table, giving details :— 
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Assaults on police, &ec. . . ‘ ° , - 12,635 
Common assaults . . ° ‘ ; 64,676 
Breaches of the peace . . ° ° 15,159 
Offences against the Education Act . . ‘ . 86,149 
Drunkenness . : ; ; : - 178,929 
Other offences under Licensing Act . : . ~- 11,240 
Offences against Local Acts. ‘ ; , ~ 89,117 
6 s» Public Health : ‘ ' P 5,531 

= » Police Acts . ; , : . 12,875 

>» » Excise Acts . ; ° . ‘ 12,753 

- »»  Wagrant Act. ‘ A ‘ » 41,2185 

», Highway Acts . : . . 20,289 

020,018 


In other words, 520,000 persons were guilty of drunkenness, 
vagrancy, or some breach of the innumerable regulations that 
govern our complex daily life. The list might be largely increased 
by mentioning other trespasses of a like character, such as those 
against turnpike acts, highway acts, watermen’s acts, damage, deser- 
tion, cruelty to animals, and so forth. 

No one would pretend that the bulk of these are not distinctly 
reprehensible mulpractices, richly deserving some form of reprisal 
or correction. The point is whether a brief consignment to durance 
is the proper or most effective punishment. Tor when all other 
penalties are subtracted and the sensible practices which gives first 
offenders a chance of escape are taken into account, there remains a 
large contingent of these offenders who go to gaol. Neither the 
exact number, nor the exact quantity of imprisonment inflicted can 
well be stated, as there are no precise figures upon the subject. But 
the prison returns, giving the various terms of sentences served 
during the year, show that the minor offender enters very largely 
into the prison population. 

Out of a total of 161,841 persons committed to prison during the 
year ended 3lst March, 1894,’ taking males and females together, 
no less than 43,521 males and 18,893 females were sent to serve 
sentences of one week and under. In this total are included 6,207 
males and females sentenced to five days’, and 7,488 to three days’ 
imprisonment. Again, 41,183 males and females were sentenced to 
terms exceeding one week, but not exceeding two; and the figures 
follow throughout steadily diminishing in extent as the sentences 
lengthen, so that the whole number sentenced to terms between six 
months and two years amount to only 5,159. It is an obviously fair 
conclusion that the whole bulk of the criminality so lightly dealt 
with was of a relatively trivial character. Although a very general 
tendency is shown by all courts to use their powers mercifully, 
nothing very serious could be visited with such a trifling penalty as 





(1) The year, as covered by the prison and the judicial statistics, is not exactly the 
same, but in each case a period of twelve months is included. 
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one or two weeks’ imprisonment. The mere fact that these offences 
were disposed of summarily is another proof of the same contention. 
There can be but little doubt, therefore, that only about 3 per cent. 
of the whole committed for imprisonment to the local gaols are 
really serious offenders. 

The question at once arises whether the modern gaol, with all its 
elaborate arrangements and processes, whether imprisonment in 
strict cellular separation, with the obligation to labour on crank or 
treadmill, or at one or other of the very few employments that can 
be carried out in isolation by the untrained, should be kept up mainly 
for these minor offenders. To the thoughtful inquirer the punish- 
ment seems both too much and too little. However brief, it is still too 
severe while it lasts, yet it must fail in its effect from the limited 
time for which it is applied. Imprisonment is the only resource of 
the sitting magistrate, who visits his displeasure upon drunkards and 
vagrants by sending them out of sight for a few days with the 
inward conviction that they will offer themselves almost directly for 
the same and still inefficacious treatment. What is wanted is a 
wider application of the system of fines, or the creation of some new 
sort of institution something in the nature of a true Workhouse—a 
place where work under detention is obligatory, but with a regime 
less irksome and severe than that of the prison. Relegation to such 
establishments, if they existed, might be for censiderably longer 
periods, during which various reformatory influences, especially those 
including practical or technical instruction, might be successfully 
applied. Nothing much can be done with prisoners whose detention 
lasts only a few days. Mr. Herbert Gladstone and his colleagues 
might have gone into this subject with much advantage; as it is, 
they have only recommended a special treatment for habitual 
drunkards, that is to say, for one class only among minor offenders. 

II. But all these are somewhat visionary and ideal measures that 
are likely to tarry long by the way. It is when we come to the second 
category, those with a distinct bias towards depredation and other 
grave misdoings, the true criminal in esse or in posse, that we touch 
firm ground. These are classed in the returns under the head of per- 
sons convicted on indictment for offences against the person, against 
property, with or without violence, against the currency, and of 
various other forms of felony generally. The class is full of vitality, 
and seems to resist treatment for its reduction; still, the numbers 
are comparatively small and the figures show a distinct tendency to 
decrease. The question of diminution has been made the subject of 
much controversy, and it is fot easy to decide definitely to which 
side the truth inclines. Much depends upon the data from which 
conclusions are drawn, and while some are perhaps justified in assert- 
ing that quite as much serious crime exists to-day as heretofore, it is 
yet certain that on the number whom retribution overtakes a certain 
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slight decrease is shown, which becomes much more marked when 
the growth of the general population is taken into account. Thus, 
in 1893, those under this head sentenced to imprisonment were 7,775, 
and to penal servitude, 960. In 1883 these numbers were 9,455 and 
1,378; in 1873, 9,141 and 1,493; in 1863, 12,251 and 3,071, 
The general population in the corresponding years was, in 1893, 
29,731,100; in 1883, 26,384,776; in 1873, 23,407,317 ; and in 1863, 
20,625,855. 

The diminution from this point of view is certainly substantial, but 
yet it does not content some, including Mr. Gladstone’s committee. 
This dissatisfaction rests upon the assumption that while the 
numbers show less, reconvictions are more numerous; in other 
words, that if offenders are fewer they more repeatedly commit them- 
selves and are inalienably wedded to crime. “Recidivism,” to import 
a French word which has no exact synonym in English, is said to be 
on the increase, and we have some interesting figures put before us 
in support of this argument. It is shown, with certain reserves, that 
out of every 100 persons sent to prison for the first time, 70 never 
return ; of those convicted a second time, 48 per cent. return ; of those 
convicted a third time, 64 per cent. ; and those a fourth time, 71 per 
cent. ; of those a fifth time, 79 per cent. In fact, the old offender is 
continually offering himself for re-conviction. He passes then into the 
third category, that of the professional offender whose continual exist- 
ence amongst us is one of the chief difficulties of modern penal science. 

III. It is in their suggestions and reflections on this head that Mr. 
Gladstone’s committee have struck a key-note which may be expanded 
into a fuller sound. Their proposals deserve attentive consideration. 
The habitual offender is the plague spot on the body politic; the 
outward indication, it may be feared, of some inward malignant 
disease. How he should be treated, whether he can be abated, 
eradicated, extirpated, or, better still, whether the causes of which he 
is the effect can be removed, are questions of deep moment which 
have long vexed thinking minds. Mr. Gladstone and his committee 
have a two-fold suggestion to make in reply to this. The first is the 
philanthropic method of treatment to which reference has been made 
already, and from which they seem to expect much. It is for its 
neglect of opportunities to reclaim that they chiefly blame the pre- 
sent prison administration ; these authorities, they declare, have had 
no thought to “ humanize” their charges, no idea but “to hold them 
in chains,’ no care beyond that “of keeping them in safe custody 
under an iron discipline.” This somewhat ungenerous and un- 
founded assertion cannot be accepted by the general public. It may 
be that a body of responsible practical men, brought into almost 
daily contact with human frailty and with abundant experience, are 
too sceptical of the abiding results to be obtained by the inculcation 
of moral precept, too suspicious of the reality of prison repentance 
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to lay overmuch stress upon these methods; but it is surely untrue 
that they take no pains to compass the reformation of prisoners. The 
existence of an efficient staff of chaplains of all denominations and 
the encouragement accorded them, the machinery for instructing the 
illiterate and improving the education of those fairly grounded dis- 
prove this assertion, while it is well known that no reasonable 
request to visit particular prisoners is refused to right-minded, re- 
sponsible people who seek it. It is to be feared, on the other hand, 
that any great development of these processes will only tend to 
increase hypocrisy without producing any very lasting reformatory 
effect. 

The plain fact is that the formed and hardened criminal is not to 
be easily weaned from his evil ways. Neither fear nor persuasion 
has much effect upon him. The first, as exercised through the dis- 
cipline of the prison, is admittedly ineffective. Penal systems have 
never exercised a very deterrent effect ; neither the mildest nor the 
most severe. Those actually brought under them may remember 
keenly the discomforts and irksome restraints of a gaol, but their 
sufferings are personal and affect no one beyond. Even the indi- 
vidual who has himself “ done time” is seldom restrained by his 
memories of prison life from relapsing when once more at large. 
He has counted the cost, has reckoned up the chances for and against 
him; he weighs the visks, knows the consequences of capture; but 
into the other side of the balance he throws the prizes that will fall 
to him if he escapes detection. This reasoning is the more effective 
because the game so often seems to be well worth the candle ; honesty 
is but poorly paid, the wages of weekly toil are but trifling in com- 
parison with the profits of a single coup which will enable its perpe- 
trator to lead an easy, idle life for months. Upon people of this 
kidney the work of reclamation, however earnestly attempted, is not 
likely to be very fruitful of result. This is admitted by the most 
sanguine ; even Mr. Gladstone’s committee are afraid there are some 
criminals who will remain obstinately incurable to the last. In one 
part of their report they state their opinion that an offender, after a 
fourth conviction, is certain to return for a fifth time, and that he is 
practically irreclaimable. In other words, they are of the same mind 
as the commissioners whom, in another part of the report, they blame 
for neglecting to reform. 

Their other suggestion is far more practical. It is to “cut off 

Xecidivism at the head springs” —to stop, if possible, the current of 
supply. With this idea they recommend an extension of the 
Reformatory school. They are satisfied, and on most plausible 
grounds, that youth is the fatal period when criminal instincts are 
first developed, when they can probably be arrested or cured. The 
value of the reformatory treatment upon the young is now proved 
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beyond all dispute. There can be little doubt that it has been a 
large, if not a principal, cause of the diminution of crime to which 
reference has already been made. The reformatory and industrial 
schools have achieved a noble work, the latter especially, in the 
rescue and judicious care of unfortunate children at the most sus- 
ceptible age. But the committee think, and with reason, that in the 
reformatory the processes cease too soon; the maximum age at 
which a youth can be received at one of these schools is sixteen, and 
this might well be increased by a couple of years. But it is after 
eighteen—in fact, between eighteen and twenty-one—that the 
majority of habitual criminals are made. Mr. Merrick, the earnest 
and estimable Chaplain of Holloway, has collected some interesting 
figures to show that eighteen, nineteen, and twenty are the dangerous 
years. Again, prison statistics prove that the proportion to the whole 
prison population of those convicted under twenty-one is 41 per cent. 
No reasonable explanation is offered of this strange fact ; but various 
conjectures may be hazarded, as that the stripling is reckless, mis- 
chievous, prone to misdeeds ; that the calling of the depredator has a 
spice of adventure in it, and is seemingly more attractive than daily 
drudgery; that, when grown older, the offender has been taught the 
sharp lesson that crime does not always pay. But there it is; the pre- 
ponderance of juveniles is not to be gainsaid, and justifies some fresh 
and greater effort to reclaim them. Good results might follow an 
attempt to lay hold of the incipient habitual criminal, and, in the 
words of the committee, “prevent him by strong restraint and 
rational treatment ”’ from recruiting the professional class. 

The creation of a penal reformatory, under Government auspices, 
to which adults below twenty-three should be committed for from 
one to three years, has, no doubt, much to recommend it. That it 
has been tried elsewhere, and with no very conspicuous success, as 
at Elmira, in the State of New York, does not necessarily condemn 
it. The recent disclosures of administrative errors in that pre- 
tentious establishment may serve as a warning, but do not condemn 
the principle on which the reformatory was established. It may be 
true that the managers ran riot in their extravagant methods of 
education, freely offering to the criminal what would have been 
eagerly accepted by the honest poor. We have heard something, 
too, of the “paddle,” that peculiar instrument of torture which the 
director wielded unsparingly upon those who still refused to be 
turned into the right path. It is not likely that the authorities 
charged with the experiment in this country will rush into such 
excesses a8 have made Elmira a laughing-stock to the whole world. 
They will not adopt the playgrounds, gymnastic exercises (although 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues recommend them), the musical 
performances, the excursions into Plato and Aristotle, and the whole 
collegiate curriculum which converted young thieves into philoso- 
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phers, and enlarged their views on crime, without very appreciably 
diminishing their number, if the criminal statistics of the United 
States can be believed. On the other hand, the reformatory should 
be something more than a farm school in an agricultural district, 
which is all the committee recommend. The best incentive to honest 
labour is the possession of skill in some wage-earning trade or 
handicraft ; and it is certain that extensive technical instruction, as 
in the industrial schools, should be the basis of the reformatory 
education. 

This well-conceived, and no doubt ultimately successful, treatment 
of youthful offenders, must be slow in operation; it cannot be 
expected to give any immediate results. Meanwhile the habitual 
offender still flourishes in our midst, and calls loudly for special 
measures. It is perfectly certain that existing penal processes have 
no appreciable effect upon him. He goes in and out of gaol con- 
tinually, laughing at its restraints, caring nothing for the law, which 
seems powerless against him. What is to be done with him? The 
answer is plain. He should not be allowed to go free; he is not 
entitled to the liberty which he will still so persistently misuse. 
Yet Courts and Jurisdictions still hesitate to adopt this seemingly 
severe but assuredly just principle, and the survival or increase of 
recidivism is largely affected by the fact that the profess‘onal offender 
is so constantly at large. It is satisfactory to learn that the com- 
mittee is in favour of “further corrective measures” against him. 
These prisoners, ‘“‘ when under sentence, complicate prison manage- 
ment, when at large they are responsible for a greater part of 
undetected crime; they area nuisance to the community.” This 
brings the committee to recommend their ‘segregation under long 
periods of detention ;” the only chance, in fact, of preventing them 
from doing mischief is by keeping them out of it. This sound and 
logical conclusion may be commended to our legislators. 

It is hardly necessary to follow the committee through its many 
minute, even trifling, recommendations upon the future of prison 
administration. ‘That they were hostile to the existing system, and 
from the very outset of their inquiry is to be read through the lines of 
the Report ; yet they cannot in common honesty withhold a full meed 
of praise from the Prison Commissioners, whom they consider ‘as 
administrators have achieved in point of organization, discipline, 
order, and economy, a striking administrative success.” 

This opinion is borne out by the evidence of Sir Godfrey Lush- 
ington, the late Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
who stated that he would have been greatly disappointed if the 
committee had not found ‘this vast machinery in good working 
order, and everywhere showing marks of vigorous administration.” 
Again they say “the centralization of authority has been a complete 
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success in the direction of uniformity, discipline, and economy.” 
After such unstinting praise as this on what many plain people will 
think are the most vital points of a prison system, the fault-finding that 
follows will seem rather fanciful than real. The error of this 
highly centralized system is “that while much attention has been 
given to organization, finance, health, and prison statistics, the 
prisoners have been treated too much as a hopeless or worthless 
element of the community, and the moral as well as the legal 
responsibility of the prison authorities has been held to cease when 
they pass outside the prison gates.” No better answer could be 
made to the committee’s contention than the quoting of their own 
words, which plainly show that the prison authorities have attended 
at least to essentials, to the practical commen sense side of their 
duties, even if they have neglected the sentimental and really 
unattainable. 

It is one thing to condemn on theoretical grounds; another to 
offer a practical remedy. The committee have really no very definite 
proposals beyond those already indicated to make prison treatment 
more effective in the rehabilitation of the offender; their suggestions 
to improve prison administration seem mainly to tend to increased 
expenditure, or to harp back to older methods of doubtful efficiency. 
That a committee which included a lady and a doctor among its 
members should be in favour,of the addition of a ledy superin- 
tendent and a medical commissioner to the prison board is a sug- 
gestion which has its comical side; that the prisons, which seven- 
teen years ago were taken out of the hands of the local magistracy, 
should be practically restored to them for supervision is surely a 
retrograde measure. There is not, indeed, just now that universal 
deep-seated confidence in the wisdom, the judgment, or the useful 
activity of the “ great unpaid”’ to make any such proposal popular. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that these irresponsible gentlemen 
would be willing to assume the philanthropic functions which, 
according to the committee, the present prison board has so greatly 
neglected. That the magistrates are at least likely to exercise their 
powers with some severity is shown by the fact that on the one occa- 
sion of alleged harshness in prison correction brought under the notice 
of the committee it was the local magistrates, and not the officials of 
the prison department, who were responsible for the punishment. 

To leave well alone might seem the safest course to pursue in 
prison administration. The rather trivial changes upon which the 
committee have much to say, such as the question of prison matrons’ 
uniform, or the higher training of warders in that occult and, as 
many think, far-fetched science called criminal anthropology, may 
well be left to the initiative of the Home Department. Any method 
of management which has been found fairly successful is generally 
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better than hasty, ill-considered change. If there is any alteration 
it should be in the direction of abolishing recondite and more or less 
barbarous processes which still obtain in prison. One of these is 
the treadwheel and crank, the whole system of “unproductive” 
labour, which the committee very properly condemn ; another is the 
continued clinging to cellular confinement, the strict isolation of 
individuals, which is essentially an artificial condition of existence, 
and which never yet has proved effective either as regards reforma- 
tion or deterrence. Both the treadwheel and the separate cell are 
the survival of the theory that the offender should be made to suffer 
pain and discomfort, a doctrine condemned by common sense as both 
inoperative and indefensible. The true penal system is one which 
will correct the minor offender without calling in the assistance of 
the guol, and will retain the habitual offender almost continually in 
confinement, so that he may be as little hurtful as possible to the 
general public, yet under such conditions that his labour may be 
made remunerative and he is compelled to make some restitution to 
the State. 

If, however, changes are to be introduced it can only be done 
tentatively, gradually, not by a stroke of the pen. That this will 
be the view taken by the new Government may be fully believed. 
No reforms, even if any were proved indispensable (which is not at all 
the case) could be initiated without legislation, and the new Parlia- 
ment will have much to occupy it without embarking on voyages of 
discovery in search of pedantic perfection. The public at large has 
been quite satisfied with the prison administration of recent years, 
and with the results it has achieved. There was no loud demand 
for inquiry, no general consensus of opinion, that the existing 
methods were faulty, and that any reorganisation was needed. On 
the contrary, outside the narrow circle, which apparently included 
Mr. Asquith, and which, like him, appears to have been lamentably 
ill-informed, the public believe that our prison system has been 
conducted with all humanity, with undoubted economy, and with a 
reasonable amount of success. Progress in such matters is slow, 
but it is the safest and goes the farthest. There are many agencies 
at work making towarcs the diminution of crime, and it will be best 
to suffer these to exercise their salutary influence before starting 
impracticable schemes that are likely to be costly and barren of 
good results. 

H. Lasierr-Browne, 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


THERE are many supporters of the Rosebery Government who think 
that no adequate reason was given for its resignation. Though for 
some time the smallness of the majority at its command made its 
position critical, it is reasonable to say that an adverse vote like that 
in which it was defeated did not justify the resignation of an 
administration which professed to have such heroic purposes in view, 
Since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill by the Lords, the Liberals 
clung to office, not so much because they had a chance of making 
law of the items which found a place in their crowded programme, 
but with a view of increasing the prejudice against the Peers by 
adding to the list of measures which they might be expected to re- 
ject. This was their intention, and the policy with which they pur- 
sued it ended in acollapse which was more like surrender than defeat. 
Instead of the dramatic finish contemplated, instead of their exit 
being a challenge to attention, the Rosebery Government left office 
by the back door of resignation. This action disappointed their 
Radical supporters, who expected some show of courage in proceed- 
ings which were depressed by a pitiable insipidity. Such people 
think that their leaders allowed themselves to be defeated upon a 
frivolous nothing, that they resigned because they wanted to do so; 
that they “ filled the cup,” only to be drowned in the saucer. 

No doubt many factors contributed to the conclusion arrived at 
by Lord Rosebery and his colleagues, the most of which were dis- 
cussed at the time. There is, however one cause, which received 
little attention, although it probably contributed more than any 
other to the resignation of the late Government. That cause was 
the difference of opinion in the Liberal Party as to the Premiership. 
The Premiership is understood to give the first place of leadership 
to its possessor, and the choice of Lord Rosebery was a sore point 
with influential sections of a composite party at the time it was 
made, and much of what has transpired since has not tended to pro- 
mote cordiality. The truth is, the chief difficulties of the Liberal 
Party are in its own make-up; and unless wiser counsels prevail, 
the illiberal people who now exercise a dominant influence upon its 
policy will even prevent the continuance of that uncertain unity 
which we have been accustomed to see in its ranks. It is certain 
that the difference of opinion in regard to Lord Rosebery’s position 
kept showing itself in influential quarters; and, in saying this, the 
late Cabinet, perhaps, need not be excepted. No one who has 
watched the constant manifestation of opinion in certain places, or 
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who is at all conversant with the diplomatic methods employed by 
influential people to give effect to their opinions, can doubt that 
there has been a strong set against Lord Rosebery. The rumours 
to the effect that Mr. Gladstone was to be induced to return to his 
place in public life to lead his party at the General Election have 
not been verified in fact, yet there is good reason for believing that 
there was some truth behind them. It is always difficult to get 
tothe bottom of such matters, for information concerning them can 
only be obtained under the seal of secrecy. Apart from the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Mr. Gladstone, and his restless activity, there were 
other elements which make it probable that he was asked to return to 
the arena. Lord Rosebery being in possession, and his opponents 
finding him difficult to deal with while that was so, probably it was 
thought that the temporary return of Mr. Gladstone to the headship 
of the Liberal hosts might provide an interlude in which differences 
or rivalries might right themselves. As it was found improbable 
that Mr. Gladstone would do this, some people believed that the same 
end might be reached by resignation, and in this we have one of the 
main reasons—not the sole reason—why resignation was resolved 
upon. And this was not so much the result of friction between Lord 
Rosebery and Sir W. Harcourt, as might be supposed, but of the 
action of their zealous and misguided friends. 

Though the antipathy of the Radicals who objected to the choice 
of Lord Rosebery is supposed to have grown weaker with the lapse 
of time, it is not so. Their attitude simply amounts to a sullen 
acquiescence for the sake of keeping up appearances. As a Radical 
who was present at the Leeds Conference last summer, in conversing 
with the delegates, the writer was astonished at the feeling against 
a peer Premier. Yet the nature of much of the criticism urged 
against Lord Rosebery at the time he was chosen made him stronger 
than he otherwise would have been. Much of that criticism was 
petty and personal, and grated upon the chivalrous instincts of 
people who supported Lord Rosebery on the principle that even a 
peer should have a chance. The peer has had his chance, and such 
people do not think he has made much of it. But there are causes 
which have conspired to muffle Radical criticism. The quondam 
Premier is popular as a man, and is the possessor of a genial temper, 
which keeps at bay criticism of a certain sort, or renders its sallies 
ineffective, while for some time his health saved him from a hostility 
anxious to declare itself. 

Setting aside the undesirability of having a peer to lead an attack 
upon the privileges of his order, Lord Rosebery’s critics contend that 
he has not risen to the occasion. His speeches, they aver, have been 
marred by unfortunate expressions, and his manner generally that 
of a man feeling bis way rather than that of a leader who knows it 
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and considers himself competent to show it to his followers. As 
has been pointed out, Lord Rosebery recalls Palmerston, but he 
lacks the force of the latter, and he has fallen upon a time which 
makes more demands upon public men than was the case in the days 
when the “ judicious bottle-holder”’ was a power in the land. But 
Palmerston, though frivolous at times, could create the impression 
that he was a man of purpose, could say nothing in a serious way, 
and use important words upon important occasions. <As yet, Lord 
Rosebery has not satisfied many people that he is a man of serious 
purpose. His speeches resemble those of a man who speaks because he 
has been pressed to do so rather than those of one who does it because 
he feels he must. They are genial and interesting, but they do not 
inspire. If obstacles could be surmounted and problems solved by 
jocular allusion, Lord Rosebery would be a success, but other qualities 
are required in a political leader. Such are the opinions of those 
whose lukewarm support or insidious opposition have prevented him 
from being as influential as he might have been. 

The truth is, Lord Rosebery’s merits as a man are largely respon- 
sibie for his faults as a politician. His ingenuous manner of speech is 
ascribed to a want of discretion, and his frankness set down to sim- 
plicity. Even people who talk as if they put value upon honesty in 
politics criticise him for verbal delinquencies which only proclaim 
his sincerity. The shortcomings which have shown themselves in his 
short record as Premier are due to a want of experience, and to his 
lack of self-assertiveness. He does not seem to know what is 
expected of him. When he does know—as he will in time—the 
expectations of his friends will be realise@. The elements of which 
the Liberal party is now composed require some one at the head of 
it who can see that it must be governed rather than led. 

But looked at from a wider point of view, Lord Rosebery has 
justified his selection, and it is certain that any unseemly attempt 
to ostracise him will be the cause of disaster to the Liberals. He 
unites the party better than any other man could, and whether 
in office or out of it he must continue as leader. Sir W. Harcourt’s 
ability and service are indisputable, but his name is not associated 
with movements which appeal to the sentiments of those who look 
abroad. He is a sound constitutional lawyer, has achieved some 
reputation as a financier, is a ready debater, and a party politician 
who has probably said more things he might find it convenient to 
forget than most public men of his time. On the other hand, the 
name of Lord Rosebery is identified with Imperial politics, and he 
has shown himself to possess the outlook of a statesman who would 
broaden and build up the mighty fabric in our keeping. He is 
hardly in the petty retail business of party politics; and though he 
may be loyal to his party, he is certain to stand by the nation. He 
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would not have Britain to hide herself in a back-street, but show 
herself on the broad highways of the world. To a large number of 
intelligent Liberals Lord Rosebery is the only leader who can lay 
down Liberal policy on the lines of patriotism, who can act the 
democrat without descending to the level of the charlatan. Radicals 
who understand the creed they profess will continue to support him, 
because they know it is as vulgar to sneer at a nobleman because of 
his rank as it is to be rude to a labourer in his fustian. 

The element of antipathy which has pursued Lord Rosebery most 
closely is the Nonconformist conscience. This is because of his con- 
nection with the Turf; and if some influential individuals carry out 
their intentions, it is doubtful whether he will get another chance. 
He has been prayed for in certain chapels, and at many Noncon- 
formist meetings his racing proclivities have been vehemently 
denounced or deplored. Narrow and puritanical as the feeling may 
be which prompts such remonstrances, it deserves to be treated with 
toleration and respect, for it is the outcome of a healthy aversion to 
a vice which all deplore. The conduct and example of Mr. Gladstone 
is eulogised at the expense of Lord Rosebery, and the Nonconformist 
declares by prayer and remonstrance his preference for a praying to 
asporting Premier. That Lord Rosebery’s connection with the Turf 
is as honourable as any such connection can be is no doubt true, but 
to the average Nonconformist the racecourse is a cesspool of iniquity 
to which no quarter can be extended. Though the most punctilious 
chapel-goer might be charitable enough to admit that those not of 
his set are not all devils, he concludes that all sportsmen are 
gamblers, and in imagination pictures Lord Rosebery turning from 
the lackadaisical perusal of a state paper to study intently the state 
of the odds. To the less-informed Nonconformist it is easily con- 
ceivable that the life and conduct of Mr. Gladstone is a pathetic 
spectacle. With all such Gladstone the Christian is greater than 
Gladstone the statesman. Though they may have read few of 
his speeches they have heard of his prayers; they know that he 
reads the lessons in the parish church, that he has bent the knee 
with the poor and the lowly. Such people make no allowance for 
difference of taste or type of mind; and, consequently, they attribute 
the contrast between the conduct of Gladstone and Rosebery to the 
levity or the inherent wickedness of the latter. 

No doubt the more intelligent Nonconformist is capable of taking 
a more charitable view, and of believing that Lord Rosebery’s 
patronage of the Turf is due to an honest interest in horseflesh ; yet 
even this type is staggered by the eontrast between Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct and that of his successor. The minds of most intelligent 
Nonconformists are filled with a reverent deference as they contem- 
plate the serious purpose which has given tone to Mr. Gladstone’s 
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career. Such people are of those who are attracted by the serious 
and the sombre. By them character is measured not so much by 
the way in which a man does what he must do, as by the manner in 
which he spends the leisure which falls to his lot, and they know 
that the old hero of Hawarden was as ready to lay the axe to the 
root of error as he was to lay it to the root of a tree; that in his 
scanty leisure he used his authoritative scholarship to substantiate 
Holy Writ in review articles, and that he preferred Homer to the 
racing calendar; that he sought inspiration from Above to nerve 
him for the conflict below. 

The Nonconformists would have had Mr. Gladstone, old as he is, 
to have placed himself at the head of the Liberal forces once more. 
Previous to the resignation of the late Cabinet, there were not a 
few of the Nonconformists in Parliament, and others of note, who 
indulged the hope that the old chief would return to his place, if 
only in a nominal capacity, though his influence could not have 
been nominal had he desired it to be so. Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship was considered necessary to victory. Influential wirepullers, 
to whom the petty shifts of party expediency are the salt of life, 
were ready to unhorse Lord Rosebery to placate ‘a censorious puri- 
tanism. No doubt such people are in a minority, but they are adepts 
at making the most of the influence they possess. If they are nar- 
row they are deep, and once they set upon a purpose they are not 
easily turned aside. The Nonconformist conscience is an undeniable 
force, and, to do it justice, it is a term which stands for healthy in- 
fluences, but, like other forces whose general tendency may be com- 
mendable, it requires to be kept at bay. If the Nonconformist 
conscience became dominant, it is certain that it would respect 
nobody’s conscience but its own. In some directions it has got 
sufficient of its way already, and, if it is allowed to go further, its 
name will become a misnomer, for the real ‘“‘ Nonconformists”’ will 
be those who refuse to conform to its unreasonable demands. 

Though it is entitled to deference, it must be admitted that even 
the Nonconformist conscience is liable to cultivate curious attach- 
ments and to form strange aversions. Some of the very people who 
are plotting against Lord Rosebery, look upon Mr. John Morley as 
the natural successor to Mr. Gladstone. True, the coterie who think 
that the leadership is in their hands, admit that in point of service 
Mr. Morley hardly follows Mr. Gladstone, yet in purpose and what 
may be called political temperament, they find themselves in more 
close agreement with Mr. Morley than any other man on the Front 
Bench. It is true that the author of “Compromise” is a Noncon- 
formist of too pronounced a type for some of those of that ilk, who 
regret that he can hardly be said to be orthodox. But Mr. Morley 
compensates for his non-attendance at church or chapel by his 
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absence from the racecourse, and so manages to keep on friendly 
terms with the “‘unco guid.”’ By forgetting Mr. Morley’s heterodoxy 
in looking at his political service, rabid Nonconformists rise above 
themselves, and if they would exercise a similar toleration in other 
directions, they would contribute to their own comfort and that of 
other people. Mr, Morley’s earnestness of purpose is worthy of 
the warmest recognition, but it is difficult for a man of his type to 
reach the heart of the nation. He has a powerful influence upon 
important sections of opinion. His hold of Nonconformity is no 
doubt largely explained by the ignorance of the average partisan 
concerning his heterodox views. Intelligent Nonconformists know 
that Mr. Morley is an Agnostic, and many of the less informed 
know too, but fortunately for him, the latter do not know that an 
Agnostic is generally only a cultured Atheist dressed in a frock- 
coat. 

Whatever may be the state of parties at the end of the present 
electoral struggle, the likes and dislikes of Liberals concerning the 
leadership will remain much the same. It may be that the set 
against Lord Rosebery is based upon prejudice rather than principle. 
So far as opinions go, those of Lord Rosebery are as democratic as 
those held by Sir W. Harcourt. It goes without saying, however, 
that the position of the former would be strengthened if he appeared 
less frequently on the Turf. Many of his supporters who do not 
agree with him on such matters, have a right to expect something 
in return for their loyalty. Lord Rosebery has won two Derbys in 
succession, and his friends would now be better pleased if he devoted 
more time to politics and less to sport. Though he has not as yet 
had great opportunity for showing what he could do as leader, im- 
partial onlookers agree that his liberality of mind and strong common- 
sense have won for him an honourable place in public judgment. 
He stands for the sane and practicable element in English Liberalism. 
His patriotism is trustworthy, and if he were unable to serve his 
country in a crisis he would not sell it. 

Influential as Mr. Gladstone’s name may be, it is well that the 
purposes of those who would have had him resume the leadership 
miscarried. He is great, but he would have been greater still if 
the homage paid to him had been more discriminating. It was but 
low politics to seek to carry a policy which should be defensible on 
principle by the adventitious aid of a great name, and it was but a 
poor way of showing respect to him who bears it, to use it for mere 
electioneering purposes. To have done so would have reduced it to 
the level of a show-card. From an electoral point of view it is not 
improbable that as much would have been lost as gained by Mr. 
Gladstone’s active intervention in the closing campaign. It hurts 
the self-respect of some influential Liberals to suggest that Mr Glad- 
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stone cannot be done without. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone has always 
been of a wilful and impulsive turn; and, behind the glamour of 
admiration which surrounds his name, there is the feeling that he 
has got more consideration from his party than he has given to it, 
Since his retirement he has done some things which have tended to 
cool the enthusiasm of some of his warmest admirers. The letter 
in which he described Local Option as an imposture. gave great 
annoyance to the temperance party, while his uncertain attitude on 
the Welsh Church question—shown by his anxiety about his pair 
—raised doubts in the minds of others. 

However he may be slighted, the measure of support given to the 
Liberals is mainly due to the influence of Lord Rosebery. Though 
Radicals are opposed to the hereditary chamber, it has not yet 
become an article of their faith that noblemen need not apply. 
They may not be a demonstrative class, yet there are a large num- 
ber of electors who attach much importance to the proper conduct 
of foreign affairs, and here Lord Rosebery they consider safe. 
According to the formulas of democracy equality of opportunity is 
the right of all classes. Therefore on principle the peer is entitled 
to his chance. 

Unlike most of his colleagues, Lord Rosebery does not believe in 
Government by programme, but in working by trying to do one 
thing at a time. The ulterior and overreaching purpose which 
prompts the programme-maker is contrary to his habit of mind ; and, 
if he had got his way the policy of his Cabinet would have been 
different. Its energies would not have been destroyed in hugging a 
delusive and catchpenny programme—a policy which makes a Govern- 
ment play the part of sandwich men. Lord Rosebery was, how- 
ever, overborne by those who desired to satisfy the sections. The 
effect of this yielding to importunate minorities on the fortunes of 
Liberalism is found in its losing the confidence of those of its adhe- 
rents who are swayed by the practicable, and who are thus led to 
support Lord Salisbury, not because his policy excites hopes but 
because it tends to allay fears. 

W. L. Srosart. 
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Tue utilisation of steam-power and existing railways for the rapid 
transport of heavy guns, to be afterwards fired from the line, is a 
matter of such prime importance to a country and Empire situated as 
ours is, and of such general interest, that it must have appeared 
startling that the information disclosed by Mr. Laird Clowes’ paper in 
the April number of the Forrnicutiy Review should not previously 
have been in the minds of those entrusted not only with coast defence, 
but with the safeguard of every inch of the soil. 

With the exception of a brief allusion to the armoured train used 
in Egypt on the Suakim-Berber line by Admiral Sir John Fisher, 
and to a still shorter reference to the Newhaven experiments of the 
1st Sussex Volunteer Artillery in May last year, the subject of 
railway batteries or armoured trains is dealt with as though it was 
quite novel, and inasmuch as his remarks have, no doubt, attracted 
the attention of many previously unacquainted with the subject, it 
is perhaps as well to refer to what has already been done in the 
direction of the use of railways for heavy artillery, and what can 
be done; for if the subject was left where Mr. Clowes leaves it, it 
might be supposed that the Waldemar-Lillioswic truck, which he 
terms an invention, was a solution to some difficult problem, which 
had hitherto baffled artillery experts, and with which this particular 
truck could alone cope. This would be quite erroneous. 

For nearly half a century the question of how best to use 
ordinary railways, as well as specially prepared military lines, for 
the transport of heavy artillery, capable of being brought into 
action upon the rails, has been both discussed and experimented 
upon by artillerymen, engineers, and others, in this country and 
abroad ; and the fact that such a system has not yet received 
official approval, in no way arises, as Mr. Clowes surmises, from the 
schemes being limited to light guns, or from the danger of those 
guns, at the moment of firing, capsizing the supporting truck. 
There is no difficulty which has not been theoretically or practically 
disposed of, so far as either weight of metal or safety of truck is 
involved. The Waldemar-Lillioswic truck carries us no further, 
and is also but theoretical. 

The mobility of field artillery has increased during recent years 
beyend the expectation of early military authorities. 

Two years before the commencement of this century, a Com- 
mandant of Woolwich (General Lloyd) inspected some guns manned 
by the then 8th Battery R.A. The record says: — ‘The guns 
were each drawn by three horses in single file, driven by contract 
drivers on foot, dressed in white smocks, with blue collars and 
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cuffs, and armed with long carters’ whips of the ordinary pattern, 
When this formidable array had been reviewed, the Commandant 
and Garrison-Adjutant expressed their joint opinion that field- 
artillery movements could not be performed quicker.” 

They were performed with somewhat increased celerity at the 
battle of Fuentes d’Onor, when Bull’s troop of horse artillery (then 
commanded by Captain Ramsay) was surrounded end cut off by the 
French cavalry. Napier, in describing the occurrence, says:— 
“Suddenly an English cheer pealed high and clear; the mass was 
rent asunder, and Norman Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at 
the head of his troop, his horses breathing fire, stretched like grey- 
hounds along the plain, the guns bounded behind them like things 
of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed close with heads 
bent low and pointed weapons in desperate career.” 

A brigade of Royal Horse Artillery thundering by the saluting 
base at an Aldershot Review in this year of grace has attained the 
height of mobility, so far as horse-power is concerned. 

Such increase of mobility is, however, by no means proportionate 
to the increased range and rapidity of fire obtainable with modern 
guns, and is trifling when compared with the increased rapidity of 
movement of troops gained through the enormous development of 
railways during the last half century, especially in European coun- 
tries, and more particularly in our own. 

What has happened with field artillery is now taking place as 
regards guns of position, heavy artillery, and siege trains. 

It is only natural that any system of mobile railway batteries 
should have awaited the practical completion of our railway system. 

To cover the country with railways in time of peace, on the chance 
of a particular section of line being available for artillery fire in time 
of war, would be absurd, and it is only quite within recent years that 
the completion of the railway system has brought the question of 
railway batteries within the range of practical politics. 

In the year 1860 the Royal Commission formed to consider the 
questions of coast defences stated in their report, that there was no 
less than 300 miles of undefended coast on the southern and eastern 
shores of England, and many more hundreds of miles on the northern 
and western shores, 

In the same year it was suggested by a writer to Tie Times that a 
circular railway girdling London, fifteen miles from the centre, would 
be the most useful form of defence the Metropolis could have ; and 
Lieutenant Arthur Walker, then an officer in the 79th Highlanders, 
and holding a staff appointment at the School of Musketry, Fleet- 
wood, read a very interesting paper at the Royal United Service 
Institution, in which he advocated the use on railways of Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns, mounted on iron-plated trucks, fitted with 
traversing platforms and shot proof shields, so as to act as movable 
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batteries. In this paper he comes to precisely the same conclusion 
as that to which Mr. Clowes has now come, and, to use his own 
words, ‘ After her fleet, England can possess no better or more 
strategical line of defence than railways constructed more or less 
within a short parallel distance of the coast line.” 

In the same article it is pointed out that moving batteries are the 
cheapest of all possible coast defences, and it is explained that the 
weight of the cupola turntable and truck would be so great in pro- 
portion to the gun and projectile, that the recoil, which in these 
turrets would also be gradually checked by an inclined plane and 
buffers, would not actually be felt. 

These, which were merely theories by Mr. Walker, have been 
proved to be actual facts by the experiments subsequently alluded 
to, and the gradual checking of the recoil by an inclined plane has 
been supplemented by hydraulic cylinders, which, of course, were not 
used at the time he wrote. His allusion to the weight of the cupola 
turntable and truck has also been found to be absolutely correct. 

On the same occasion, Mr. T. Wright, a civil engineer, also read a 
paper on “ Artillery Railway and Gun Carriage,” forming a movable 
and fixed railway battery for coast, frontier, and English defences. 

He, like the previous writer, illustrates his paper, and shows a 
model artillery ten-gun railway battery, and deals in some detail 
with certain difficulties he foresees may arise. 

Lieutenant-Geueral Airey, K.C.B., then Quartermaster-General, 
was in the chair at these lectures, and his remarks at the conclusion 
remind one forcibly of the usual official commendation still extant. 
He said: ‘I do not apprehend we shall’ ever have anything to fear 
from actual invasion, but it is possible a very annoying expedition 
might be undertaken on vur coasts, and, under those circumstances, 
nothing would be more important, no element more valuable, than 
that which would give us the means of concentrating artillery upon 
any particular point. These schemes are elements that very much 
conduce to that object. The best way to avoid that which we wish 
should not take place, is to be quite prepared beforehand for it.”’ 

On the 12th August, 1864, in a letter to The Times, the subject is 
dealt with in detail, and the description of a proposed gun-truck is 
given, the writer adding, “The training of the gun would be effected 
by turning the shield itself, together with the guns, gunners, and 
platform.”’ 

In the year 1871, during the Franco-Prussian War, an armoured 
train, to which Mr. Clowes does not allude, was used in the defence 
of Paris, and Major-General Prince Hugo of Schoenberg-Waldenberg, 
who was present at our trial at Newhaven last year, informed me then 
that he, as commanding a Prussian brigade, was under fire on one 
occasion from this French train, and entertained a high opinion of it. 

In the following year, Colonel Wethered wrote to the War Office 
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suggesting that all our heavy ordnance should be mounted on 
wheeled carriages, so constructed that they could be moved along 
any of our railway lines from point to point, thus utilising generally 
our railway system for defensive purposes. He added, ‘‘ The advan- 
tages of such a system must be obvious, as not only would it enable 
us to concentrate our artillery with overwhelming force at any given 
point, but guns on such movable carriages could be fought with 
infinitely less exposure to the men.”’ 

Colonel Wethered states, he received a formal acknowledgment 
from the Secretary of State for War, and shortly afterwards an 
81-ton gun was mounted and fired on the principle he had proposed. 
This, of course, would be in prolongation of the line of rails. In 
1877, however, the Colonel addresses himself to Zhe Times. It 
is only fair when dealing with this subject to give the words of his 
proposal, which followed a statement of objections to our present 
defences from invasion : 

‘*My proposal is simply to take the full advantage which our railway 
system, in connection with our insular position affords, and provide powerful 
movable batteries which can be sent fully equipped, in fighting order, direct 
by railway to any required point. ... In connection with our present main 
lines of railway, which probably would require strengthening at certain points, 
I would construct branch lines, or sidings, leading to every strategical point of 
our coast and into every fort as far as possible, with requisite platforms either 
ou the incline principle, turntable.or other mechanical arrangement. These 
branch lines during peace would doubtless be of some small commercial value. 

The locomotives could be constructed so as to facilitate the loading of 
guns by steam-power. I would suggest large central depdts where a number 
of guns thus mounted, fully equipped, and ready for use should be stored and 
at each of these stations the regular, militia, and volunteer artillery might be 
instructed in everything that pertains to the working of the guns, the con- 
struction, repair and destruction of railway lines, besides the formation of a 
Locomotive Corps specially trained to conduct the traffic.” 


Colonel Wethered admitted, as late as 1891, that he “ preferred 
one practical test to ever so many theoretical ideas, particularly as 
regards the effect of firing at a right angle on the railway, for we 
should there be taking the line at the weakest point.” 

In congratulating us last year on the Newhaven trials, Colonel 
Wethered expressed his satisfaction at this practical test having 
been so successfully accomplished, so far as our orders permitted us 
to go, and his confident hope that further experiments with heavier 
guns would be permitted. He adds, and this is my text: “ Only 
admit the principle, and everything else can be worked out without 
much difficulty.” 

In 1882, an armoured train was run on the railway from Alexan- 
dria, and used at night-time to shell Arabi’s works. No attempt 
was made to fire broadside. Next we have the Egyptian armoured 
train of Admiral Sir John Fisher. The gun was, however, a very 
light weapon (a 20-pounder B.L.), there was no hydraulic cylinder, 
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and it only fired either in prolongation of the line, or at a slight 
angle from it. 

Lord Charles Beresford, who was also present at the Newhaven 
trials, and was so closely associated with the Egyptian train, in a sub- 
sequent letter to me, with his usual generosity, warmly commends 
the ‘‘all round.are of fire” obtainable from our mounting, and the 
rapid traversing, which are undoubtedly of the highest importance. 

At Delhi, at the camp of exercise in January, 1886, some interest- 
ing experiments were made with a 40-pounder B.L. Armstrong gun, 
mounted on a four-wheeled waggon weighing a little under three 
tons, and with an eight-wheel bogie-truck weighing about five-and- 
a-half tons. 

Colonel Kensington, R.A., late Professor R.M.A., who was also 
present at the Newhaven trial, made some elaborate calculations from 
the above experiments as to the overturning effect of fire at right 
angles to a line of rails. 

The result he arrived at is that a 6-inch B.L. gun can be fired from 
a properly-constructed truck without any danger to the weapon, the 
truck, or the rails. 

From 1885 to the present time the French Government and 
private French firms have experimented with guns up to 155 milli- 
metres, and successfully fired them from travelling trucks at right 
angles from the line. These guns are about equal to our 5-in. or 
6-in. B.L. guns, firing a projectile weighing 50 and 100 lbs., having 
a muzzle velocity of 1,800 to 2,500 F.S., and penetration of wrought 
iron at 2,000 yards of 5-4 and 9 inches. Several of these experi- 
mental carriages are illustrated and described in L’Artillerie et la 
Fortification du temps present—a Belgian work. 

Later in the year 1891, Major General Comte Luchino dal Verme, 
a distinguished officer in the Italian army, and also a well-known 
statesman, interpellated the Italian Parliament upon the question of 
the desirability and the importance of defending the coast of Sicily 
by means of heavy artillery guns mounted on railway lines. 

General dal Verme has, since the Newhaven trials, on the intro- 
duction of Major-General Sir Francis Grenfell, inspected minutely 
the method of construction we adopted, and is, he tells me, pressing 
the question of Railway Artillery upon the Italian Government at 
the present time. 

In his remarks in the Italian Parliament, General dal Verme 
pointed out that there was a continuous coast railway round Sicily. 
He urged that a few battery trains ready to be called for defence 
at any time would save the expense of construction and maintenance 
of permanent forts, and reduce the needful number of Garrison 
Artillerymen. He reminded the Italian Parliament that the Shore 
Railways had been originally objected to because they were exposed 
to enemies’ ships, and that by this system they would themselves 
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become means of defence. They would also form a magnificent 
defence for seaport towns, without conferring upon them the 
dangerous character of fortified places. He proceeds: ‘‘ Such would 
be the elasticity of the system that an enemy would find himself 
confronted in any place with the armament of a fortress. The object 
of the scheme is to defend Sicily with the least cost, without con- 
structing new permanent fortifications.” 

The Minister for War, in his reply, promised the matter should 
receive careful attention in his department. 

In November, 1891, the Ist Sussex Artillery Volunteers were 
ordered by the Dover authorities to mount a 40-pounder Armstrong 
gun upon a railway truck for the auxiliary defence from the existing 
railway of one of the forts in their district; and, in response to an 
inquiry, the Commanding Officer was informed that such gun, when 
so mounted, was intended to form part of an armoured train. Thus 
matters stood at the end of 1891. It is, however, at this point, 
desirable to note a very important paper read in April of that year 
at the United Service Institution by Lieutenant E. P. Girouard, of 
the Royal Engineers, now holding a Staff Appointment as Traffic 
Manager at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. The interpellation of 
General dal Verme arose, I believe, mainly from this paper, and it is 
not altogether unlikely that the armoured train in contemplation at 
Dover Castle was, in a measure, inspired by the strong case which 
Mr. Girouard was able to make out, the arguments used in his paper, 
and the interesting discussion which followed from it. 

Mr. Girouard obtained his commission in the Royal Engineers 
through the Royal Military College of Canada, and was the first of 
those cadets to deliver a lecture at the theatre of the institution. It 
is, as General Laurie pointed out at the time, an interesting fact that 
this scheme for the protection of the coast of England should come 
from a young Canadian. He starts with four assumptions. (1) The 
extension of fixed fortifications of a modern type for the defence of 
every exposed point of our coast is an utter impossibility. The cost 
of such an extension would be enormous. (2) Our existing system 
of coast defence vessels and fixed fortifications is an extremely partial 
one. (3) A moving coast defence on the present system cannot be 
provided for the needful gun power. (4) Ships and fortifications 
under modern conditions rapidly become obsolete, whereas railways 
are kept in excellent working order without any expense to the 
Government, and are at the shortest notice ready to bring into action 
guns of the latest and most improved pattern. 

This last argument is not referred to by Mr. Clowes, but is 
obviously a most important one, having regard to the vast outlay 
from time to time made upon fixed fortifications and mountings, 
which have within a few years become ineffective. 

Mr. Girouard does not mention in his paper what I know to be 
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the case, viz., that he devoted the greater part of his spare time 
during 1888, 1889, and 1890 to personally examining on foot the 
estuaries of the Thames and Severn, besides possible landing places 
at Clacton and Dungeness, as also the coast-line of Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, and Norfolk, and he made a very interesting discovery which 
has not been disproved. 

Of the total length of 1,900 miles of English coast, 1,270 can 
theoretically be defended from the railway based on a range of 
7,000 yards for gun fire, and 3,500 yards for machine guns; 
425 miles of coast are inaccessible, thus increasing the total defended 
to 1,695 miles, or 89 per cent. of the whole. 

Of the counties close to London, and of the great manufacturing 
centres, viz., Lancashire, Cheshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Essex, 
Kent, and Dorset, 92 per cent. is defensible. 

Very carefully-prepared maps, showing the existing coast defence 
railways of England, and smaller maps showing Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Dungeness, and the mouth of the Thames, were produced, 
prepared by the lecturer, and an elaborate scheme for the sub-division 
of the defence organization of each section forms part of the paper. 

The heaviest ordnance having to exercise all-round fire, would, 
Mr. Girouard admits, require special emplacements. These emplace- 
ments might take the form of turntables located upon short sidings 
specially constructed for the purpose. The turntables would be of 
considerable diameter, their bridges of wrought-iron with hydraulic 
buffers to take up the recoil, the whole swinging in concrete-lined 
pits. 

Whether the 89 per cent. and 92 per cent. are not excessive 
estimates is a matter of opinion. They are based, it will be observed, 
on extremely long ranges. Colonel Kensington agreed with them, 
but Captain Bunbury, R.A., thought considerable difficulty would 
be found in hitting a ship at 7,000 yards by direct fire, and it is 
probable that a more limited sphere of usefulness would result trom 
a practical development of the scheme. 

An estimate of the cost is given, and Mr. Girouard’s present views 
are that, even on the extreme basis that all the waters defensible 
from the existing railways might have to be defended, the cost of 
the actual artillery, including thirty-one 22-tons, 106 medium guns, 
150 quick-firing guns, 155 carriages (guns mounted in pairs), 
machine guns, carriages, emplacements and sidings might be pro- 
vided for about one million pounds. 

In addition to matters commented upon in the recent article on 
coast defence, Mr. Girouard in his paper pointed out that tide, storm, 
and darkness would have no effect upon the efficiency of the concen- 
tration—fog would delay, not deter—the mobility of all existing 
systems would be distanced, and the system could be practically 
tested in time of peace in conjunction with fleet manceuvres. 
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I have quoted at length from this paper, with the writer’s consent, 
and because it has obviously not attracted the attention it deserves, 
and was doubtless overlooked by Mr. Clowes. 

Reverting again to the armoured train of the Sussex Volunteer 
Artillery, it was not until the end of 1893 that arrangements were 
complete for the manufacture of the gun-truck and purchase of 
carriages, and as it was officially suggested that if the initial outlay 
was guaranteed it would facilitate the scheme, the guarantee was 
given, and on tbe 19th May last year the official trials took place 
at Newhaven, Sussex, in the presence of numerous members of the 
headquarter and district staff, and many of our leading artillery 
experts. The experiments were absolutely successful. ‘The armoured 
train, although then existing only on paper, had its actual work 
allotted to it in the mobilization scheme of 1893, and on the 
assumption that the gun would be mounted in time of need, the 
necessary men were, by the scheme, detailed for the duty, and handed 
over to the command of the officer entrusted with the fort, in the 
auxiliary aid of which the gun is to be used. This is the present 
condition of matters, and now that the gunners have regular oppor- 
tunities of drilling on the specially designed truck, and the whole 
train is occasionally manned and used as for war service, it will 
certainly be able to take the part allotted to it in the defence of the 
coast. A very interesting trial of its capabilities for inland defence 
also occurred last July at some operations in the presence of Colonel 
Tolson (commanding the 35th regimental district) at Sheffield Park, 
when the train received its baptism of fire, and proved its effectiveness 
under entirely new conditions. And again within the last few weeks 
the train has, by order of Major-General Lord William Seymour, 
taken part in tbe district manceuvres at Ashford, Kent, on the South 
Eastern line, and was inspected there by the Commander-in-Chief on 
the 7th June. Its useful intervention is highly commended in the 
official report. 

His Royal Highness paid particular attention to the fact that the 
truck, upon which the turntable supporting the gun is mounted, 
is an ordinary 20-ton railway truck, and that the system of con- 
struction enables it to be reconverted to its normal condition ready 
for ordinary commercial work in a few hours, so that, in the course 
of some forty-eight hours, any number of similar trucks could be 
converted to artillery purposes if the gear and fittings were ready. 

It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the advantage of this, as not 
only is it preferable for economic reasons, as regards both original 
cost of construction, cost of purchase, and expense of storage or 
stabling, but such a system would give the military authorities on 
very short notice the use of any reasonable number of railway trucks, 
either by way of purchase or merely by hiring from various railway 
companies; who would meanwhile doubtless be willing, tur a small 
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annual subsidy, to hold them at their disposal, and who would at all 
times maintain them in the best possible repair. The train is open 
to public inspection at the railway works at Brighton. The mounting 
has been designed with the intention of a much heavier gun being 
used, and an application for a 4*°7 Q.F. gun ora 6-inch B.L. gun 
is still under the consideration of the authorities, all expense in 
connection with the further trials and the mechanism for firing 
either the 4:7 Q.F. or the 6-inch B.L. gun being guaranteed by 
those who paid for building the present armoured train. Every 
possible help has been given by the directors and staff of the London 
Brighton and South Coast Railway. 

Mr. Clowes says: “Even light guns have threatened at the 
moment of fire to capsize the supporting truck, so that it has been 
necessary hitherto to stay or prop up the truck, especially if the 
desired line of fire lie at any considerable angle with the line of the 
rails, A train of this imperfect kind was experimented with last 
year by the South Coast Volunteers.” 

So misleading a statement should, in fairness, be promptly contra- 
dicted. Itis quite true that the gun-truck of our armoured train is 
constructed with extending cross-girders, calculated to have the 
same effect (but with less inconvenience and increased rapidity of 
action) as the extended platforms produced by the Waldemar re- 
volving trucks; but, so far from there being any threatening to 
capsize the supporting truck when merely resting on an ordinary 
pair of rails, several rounds were fired at the Newhaven trials from 
our machine, at right angles with the line, without any support 
whatever from the girders, with the truck resting on the ordinary 
rails only, and not even blocked there—pebbles placed on the rails 
close to the trucks were not shaken off, and the Marquess of Aber- 
gavenny, who rested his hand on the truck at the moment of dis- 
charge, felt no jar except a slight tremor when the gun ran back 
after the recoil. 

This, therefore, is no longer theoretical. It has been demon- 
strated in England, to the satisfaction of our chief artillery experts 
and the chief of the army staff, that accurate practice at sea-ranges 
can be made by Volunteer artillerymen firing from a 40-pounder 
R.B.L. gun at right angles to an ordinary railway line, from a turn- 
table mounted on a 20-ton waggon, without blocking the wheels, 
without interfering with the line of rails running parallel to that 
upon which the truck stands, without using stretchers, supports, or 
extending girders, or strengthening the sleepers, chairs, or rails, 
and that neither line, waggon, truck, or detachment, is the worse for 
the operation. Only official sanction is wanted to enable further 
experiments with heavier ordnance. 

Mr. Clowes says: ‘ The Waldemar-Lillioswic train, on the other 
hand, not only carries one or more heavy guns, but can, if necessary, 
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discharge them without being stopped for the purpose at right 
angles with the train’s line of movement, and can, in addition, be 
despatched over ordinary railways, and beneath bridges of the usual 
height, to any place to which the line penetrates, travelling either 
alone, or as part of a passenger or goods train.” 

All this we claim for ours, and there is clearly no novelty there. 

The so-called novelty or conception (for 1 believe the train of 
Herr Waldemar-Lillioswic is at present theoretical only) lies appa- 
rently in the arrangement of the trucks. 

The gun-truck is stated to be capable of revolving so as to move 
sideways along the double tracks, this revolution taking place, as 
Mr. Clowes says, on suitable turntables. 

Such a system has been discussed by artillery officers as far back 
as 1890, and one obvious objection is the blocking of both lines of 
rails, as well as the provision of numerous costly turntables. 

Still more serious are the objections which exist to a system 
requiring, as this is stated to do, a battery line with sleepers eighteen 
feet long, or, as Mr. Clowes points out, thrice the normal inter-track 
distance, and carrying both tracks. 

For actual fighting, other very special arrangements are necessary, 
to severa] of which grave objections might be taken of a more or less 
technical character. 

If guns heavier than 6-inch B.L. guns are to be used, a very impor- 
tant preliminary matter totally ignored in the system under question 
arises, viz., the enormous strain upon the flanges of the wheels and 
bogie pins. 

The consensus of artillerymen’s opinion is, that 6-inch guns are 
amply sufficient for this system for either coast or internal defence, 
and all readers may rest assured that the Royal Engineers and 
Royal Artillery are quite ready to supply the machinery for this 
without having recourse to a foreign invention. 

It is believed that for such guns our extending girders will do all 
that the suggested double trucks would do with far greater con- 
venience, but there are in existence a number of other ingenious 
designs and theories awaiting the opportunity of being tested. 

Such axioms as “A moving gun on a truck ashore has an advan- 
tage over a moving ship afloat,” “ The gun is a small target, the ship 
a large one,” ‘‘A moving battery may do the work of two or more 
fixed ones,” and “A gun fired en barbetle has a far wider are than 
one fired through an embrasure,”’ are not new discoveries; but in so 
far as Mr. Clowes’ powerful advocacy muy, in your columns, help to 
draw attention to the peculiar advantages this country, and probably 
our colonies also, might obtain by a free use of our net-work of rail- 
way lines for military batteries, it has done good. He refers only to 
coast defence. Those who have devoted considerable time to the 
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subject themselves believe it will be equally valuable for inland pur- 
poses and siege attack—possibly more so. 

It is freely conceded that neither the holding of a Volunteer 
Artillery Officers’ Commission for almost a quarter of a century, nor 
a few years’ command of an artillery brigade entrusted with both 
coast and inland defence duties, confers of itself any right to speak 
with authority upon artillery matters, or to make any suggestion 
which would not as appropriately come from the “‘ man in the street,” 
—but another very special use for railway batteries is suggested with 
all humility. Rear-Admiral Colomb, in ‘‘ Naval Warfare,” has 
proved to the satisfaction of most artillery experts that the only form of 
attack that can be really successful against a properly armed and pro- 
perly manned fort must be of a combined nature, viz., from 
military attacks against the land defences of a fortress supported or 
covered by ships. The reasons for this view ure given at length 
by the Admiral and are indisputable. They are also well summed 
up by Captain E. G. Nicholls, R.A., in the “Silver Medal Prize 
Essay of the Royal Artillery Institution, 1895,” and it is generally 
admitted that our own land defences of existing forts are not what 
they should be. In the recent Chino-Japanese war the weakness of 
the land side of coast forts has been well exemplified. Money is 
rightly a very potent force in all these developments, but a system 
of spur or semicircular lines of rails so constructed as to permit of 
heavy artillery being rapidly moved and fired from convenient and 
commanding sites would be a most economical and, probably, the most 
effective plan for defending the land side of forts from a combined 
military and naval attack. 

Although we have not yet been provided with an annual grant 
for the maintenance of the train, we have no present reason to com- 
plain, for the Marquess of Abergavenny, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Sussex, has himself formed a committee of exclusively Sussex men, 
comprising the Dukes of Norfolk, Devonshire, Richmond and 
Gordon, the Earl of Sheffield, Lord Brassey, the officers command- 
ing all the county artillery and infantry volunteers, and many men 
of light and leading, who have guaranteed the maintenance expenses 
for two years. 

The high commendation the Ist Sussex Artillery Volunteers have 
received in official letters from H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the exceptional interest which the chief artillery authorities 
have taken in the experimental work are encouraging signs, and 
although there may be a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
desirability of the adoption of the system for coast defence purposes, 
the importance of the general utilisation and extension of existing 
railway lines for heavy artillery admits of no doubt, and no difficulty 
whatever lies in the way of truck construction. 

Cuas. GervAIsE Boxatt. 


















































































BEAUTY AND SANITY. 
1. 


Ovr of London at last; at last, though after only two months! 
Not, indeed, within a walk of my clump of bay-trees on the Fiesole 
hill; but in a country which has some of that Tuscan grace and 
serene austerity, with its Tweed, clear and rapid in the wide shingly 
bed, with its voleanic cones of the Eildons, pale and distinct in the 
distance: river and hills which remind me of the valley where the 
bay-trees grow, and bring to my mind all that which the bay-trees 
stand for. 

There is always something peculiar in these first hours of finding 
myself once more alone, once more quite close to external things ; 
the human jostling over, an end, a truce at least, to “ all the neigh- 
bours’ talk with man and maid—such men—all the fuss and trouble 
of street sounds, window-sights” (how he knew these things, the 
poet!) ; once more in communion with the things which somehow— 
nibbled grass and stone-tossed water, yellow ragwort in the fields, 
blue cranesbill along the road, big ash-trees along the river, sheep, 
birds, sunshine, and showers—somehow contrive to keep themselves 
in health, to live, grow, decline, die, be born again, without making 
a mess or creating a fuss. The air, under the grey sky, is cool, even 
cold, with an infinite briskness about it. And this impression of 
briskness, by no means excluded by the sense of utter isolation and 
repose, is greatly increased by a special charm of this place, the quan- 
tity of birds to listen to and watch; great blackening flights of 
rooks from the woods along the watercourses and sheltered hillsides 
(for only solitary ashes and wind-vexed beeches will grow in the 
open) ; peewits alighting with squeals in the fields; blackbirds and 
thrushes in the thick coverts (I found a poor dead thrush with a 
speckled chest like a toad, laid out among the beech-nuts) ; wagtails 
on the shingle, whirling over the water, where the big trout and 
salmon leap ; every sort of swallow ; and pigeons crossing from wood 
to wood; wild duck rattling up, and seagulls circling above the 
stream; nay, two herons, standing immovable, heraldic, on the 
grass among the sheep. 

In such moments, with that briskness transferred into my feelings, 
life seems so rich and various. All pleasant memories come to my 
mind like tunes, and with real tunes among them (making one 
realise that the greatest charm of music is often when no longer 
materially audible) ; pictures also of distant places, tones of voice, 
glance of eyes of dear friends, visions of pictures and statues, and 
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scraps of poems and history. There being not merely more brought 
to me, as it seems, but more wherewith to unite it all within myself. 

Such moments, such modes of being, ought to be precious to us; 
they and every impression, physical, moral, wsthetic, which is akin 
to them, and we should recognise their moral werth. Since it would 
seem that even merely bodily sensations, of pure air, bracing tem- 
perature, vigorous muscles, efficiency of viscera, accustom us not 
merely to health of our body, but also, by the odd analogies in our 
workings, to health of our soul. 


Il. 

How delicate an organism, how alive with all life’s dangers, is 
the human character ; and how persistently do we consider it as the 
thing of all others most easily forced into any sort of position, most 
safely handled in ignorance! Surely some of the misery, much of 
the waste and deadlock of the world is due to our all being made 
of such obscure, unguessed at material; to our not knowing it 
sufficiently betimes, and others not admitting it even late in the day. 
When, for instance, shall we recognise that the bulk of our psychic 
life is unconscious or semi-unconscious, the life of long-organized and 
automatic functions ; and that, while it is absurd to oppose to these 
the more new, unaccustomed and fluctuating activity called reason, 
this same reason, this conscious portion of ourselves, may be usefully 
employed in understanding those powers of nature (powers of chaos 
sometimes) within us, and in providing that these should turn the 
wheel of life in the right direction, even like those other powers of 
nature outside us, which reason cannot repress or diminish, but can 
understand and put to profit. But, instead of this, we are ushered 
into life thinking ourselves thoroughly conscious throughout, con- 
scious beings of a definite and stereotyped pattern; and we are set 
to do things we do not understand with mechanisms which we have 
never even been shown! Told to be virtuous, not knowing why, 
and still less guessing how ! 

Some folk will answer that life itself settles all that, with its 
jostle and bustle. Doubtless. But in how wasteful, destructive, un- 
intelligent, and cruel a fashion! Should we be satisfied with this 
kind of surgery, which cures an ache by random chopping off a 
limb ; this elementary teaching, which saves our body from burning 
by destroying our fingers in the fire? Surely not; we are worth 
more care on Our OWn part. 

The recognition of this, and more especially of the manner in 
which we may be damaged by dangers we have never thought of as 
dangers, our souls undermined and made boggy by emotions not yet 
classified, brings home to me again the general wholesomeness of art ; 
and also the fact that, wholesome as art is, in general, and, compared 
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with the less abstract activities of our nature, there are yet differences 
in art’s wholesomeness, there are categories of art which can do only 
good, and others which may also do mischief. 

Art, in so far as it moves our fancies and emotions, as it builds up 
our preferences and repulsions, as it disintegrates or restores our 
vitality, is merely another of the great forces of nature, and we 
require to select among its activities as we select among the 
activities of any other natural force ... When, I wonder, I wonder, 
will the forces within us be recognised as natural, in the same sense 
as those without; and our souls as part of the universe, prospering or 
suffering, according to which of its rhythms they vibrate to: the 
larger rhythm, which is for ever increasing, and which means 
happiness ; the smaller, for ever slackening, which means misery ? 


Ill. 


But since life has got two rhythms, why should art have only one ? 
Our poor mankind by no means always feel braced, serene, and 
energetic ; and we are far from necessarily keeping step with the 
movements of the universe which imply happiness. 

Let alone the fact of wretched circumstances beyond our control, 
of natural decay and death, und loss of our nearest and dearest, the 
universe has made it excessively difficult, nay, impossible, for us to 
constantly follow its calm behest, “ Be as healthy as possible.” It 
is all very fine to say be healthy. Of course we should be willing 
enough. [but it must be admitted that the powers that be have not 
troubled about making it easy. Be healthy indeed! When health 
is so nicely balanced that it is at the mercy of a myriad of micro- 
scopic germs, of every infinitesimal increase of cold or heat, or 
damp or dryness, of alternations of work and play, oscillation of want 
and excess incalculably small, any of which may disturb the beautiful 
needle-point balance and topple us over into disease. Such Job’s 
comforting is one of the many sledge-hammer ironies with which 
the Cosmos diverts itself at our expense; and of course the Cosmos 
may permit itself what it likes, and none of us can complain. But 
is it possible for one of ourselves, a poor, sick, hustled human being, 
to take up the jest of the absentee gods of Lucretius, and say to his 
fellow-men: ‘ Believe me, you would do much better to be quite 
healthy, and quite happy?” 

And, as art is one of mankind’s modes of expressing itself, why 
in the world should we expect it to be the expression only of man- 
kind’s health and happiness? Even admitting that the very exist- 
ence of the race proves that the healthy and happy states of living 
must on the whole preponderate (a matter which can, after all, not 
be so easily proved), even admitting that, why should mankind be 
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allowed artistic emotions only at those moments, and requested not 
to express itself or feel artistically during the others? Bay-trees 
are delightful things, no doubt, and we are all very fond of them off 
and on. But why must we pretend to enjoy them when we don’t; 
why must we hide the fact that they sometimes irritate or bore us, 
and that every now and then we very much prefer—well, cypresses, 
weeping-willows, upas-trees, and all the livid or phosphorescent 
eccentricities of the various flewrs du mal ? 

Isn’t it stupid to thus “ blink and shut our apprehension up ?” 
Nay, worse, is it not positively heartless, brutal ? 


IV. 


This argument, I confess, invariably enchants and humiliates me: 
it is so full of sympathy for all sorts and conditions of men, and so 
appreciative of what is and what is not. It is so very human and 
humane. There is in it a sort of quite gentle and dignified Prome- 
theus Vinctus attitude towards the powers that be; and Zeus, with 
his thunderbolts and chains, looks very much like a brute by 
contrast. 

But what is to be done? Zeus exists with his chains and thunder- 
bolts, and all the minor immortals, lying down, colossal, dim, like 
mountains at night, at Schiller’s golden tables, each with his fine 
attribute, olive-tree, horse, lyre, sun and what not, by his side ; also 
his own particular scourge, plague, dragon, wild boar, or sea 
monster, ready to administer to recalcitrant, insufficiently pious man. 
And the gods have it their own way, call them what you will, 
children of Chaos or children of Time, dynasty succeeding dynasty, 
but only for the same old gifts and same old scourges to be handed 
on from one to the other. 

In more prosaic terms, we cannot get loose of nature, the nature 
of ourselves; we cannot get rid of the fact that certain courses, 
certain habits, certain preferences are to our advantage, and certain 
others to our detriment. And therefore, to return to art, and to 
the various imaginative and emotional activities which I am obliged 
to label by that very insufficient name, we cannot get rid of the 
fact that, however much certain sorts of art are the natural expres- 
sion of certain recurring and common states of being; however 
much certain preferences correspond to certain temperaments or 
conditions, we must nevertheless put them aside as much as possible, 
and give our attention to the opposite sorts of art and the opposite 
sorts of preference, for the simple reason that the first make us less 
fit for life and less happy in the long run, while the second make us 
more fit and happier. 

It is aquestion not of what we ave, but of what we shail be. 
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Vv. 


A distinguished scientific psychologist, who is also a psychologist 
in the unscientific sense, and who writes of intellect and will less in 
the spirit (and, thank heaven, less in the style) of Mr. Spencer than 
in that of Monsieur de Montaigne, has objected to music (and, I 
presume, in a less degree to other art) that it runs the risk of en- 
feebling the character by stimulating emotions without affording 
them a corresponding outlet in activity. I agree (as will be seen 
farther on) that music more particularly may have an unwholesome 
influence, but not for the reason assigned by Professor James, who 
seems to me to mistake the nature and functions of artistic emotion, 

I doubt very much whether any non-literary art, whether even 
music has the power, in the modern man, of stimulating tendencies 
to action. It may have had in the savage, and may still have in 
the civilised child; but in the ordinary, cultivated grown-up 
person, the excitement produced by any artistic sight, sound, or 
idea will most probably be used up in bringing to life again some 
of the many millions of sights, sounds, and ideas which lie inert, 
stored up in our mind. 

The artistic emotion will therefore not give rise to an active 
impulse, but to that vague mixture of feelings and ideas which we 
call a mood; and if any alteration occur in subsequent actiou, it 
will be because all external impressions must vary according to the 
mood of the person who receives them, and consequently undergo 
a certain selection, some being allowed to dominate and lead to 
action, while others pass unnoticed, are neutralised or dismissed. 

More briefly, it seems to me that artistic emotion is of practical 
importance, not because it discharges itself in action, but, on the 
contrary, because it produces a purely internal rearrangement of our 
thoughts and feelings ; because, in short, it helps to form concatena- 
tions of preferences, habits of being. 

Whether or not Mr. Herbert Spencer be correct in deducing all 
artistic activities from our primeval instincts of play, it seems to 
me certain that these artistic activities have for us adults much the 
same importance as the play activities have for a child. They 
represent the only perfectly free exercise, and therefore, free 
development, of our preferences. Now, every one will admit, I 
suppose, that it is extremely undesirable that a child should amuse 
itself acquiring unwholesome preferences and evil habits, indulging 
in moods which will make it or its neighbours less comfortable out 
of playtime ? 

Mind, I do not for a moment pretend that art is to become the 
conscious instrument of morals, any more than (Heaven forbid!) 
play should become the conscious preparation of infant virtue. All 
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I contend is that if some kinds of infant amusement result in 
damage, we suppress them as a nuisance; and that, if some kinds of 
art disorganize the soul, the less we have of them the better. 

Moreover, the grown-up human being is so constituted, is so full 
of fine connections and analogies throughout his nature, that, while 
the sense of emulation and gain lends such an additional zest to his 
amusements, the sense of increasing spiritual health and power, 
wherever it exists, magnifies almost incredibly the pleasure derivable 
from beautiful impressions. 

VI. 

The persons who maintained just now (and who does not feel a 
hard-hearted Philistine for gainsaying them ?) that we have no right 
to ostracise, still less to stone, unwholesome kinds of art, make 
much of the fact that, as we are told in church, ‘“‘ We have no health 
in us.” But it is the recognitiod of this lack of health which 
hardens my heart to unwholesome persons and things. If we must 
be wary of what moods and preferences we foster in ourselves, it is. 
because so few of us are congenitally sound—perhaps none without 
some organic weakness; and because, even letting soundness alone, 
very few of us lead lives that are not, in one respect or another, 
strained or starved or cramped. Gods and archangels might cer- 
tainly indulge exclusively in the literature and art for which 
Baudelaire decorously stands. But gods and archangels require 
neither filters nor disinfectants, and may slake their thirst in the 
veriest decoction of microbe. 

VII. 

The Greeks, who were a fortunate mixture of Conservatives and 
Anarchists, averred that the desire for the impossible (I do not quote, 
for, alas! I should not understand the quotation) is a disease of the 
soul. 

It is not, I think, the desire for the impossible (since few can tell 
what ‘s impossible, and fewer care for what indubitably is so) so 
much as the desire for the topsy-turvy. Baudelaire, who admired 
persons thus afflicted, has a fine line : 

‘* De la réalité grands esprits contempteurs ” ; 

but what his brethren despised was not the real, but the usual. Now 
the usual, of the sort thus despised, happens to represent the neces- 
sities of our organisms and of that wider organism which we call 
circumstances. We may modify it, always in the direction in which 
it tends spontaneously to evolve; but we cannot subvertit. You 
might as well try to subvert gravitation : 

‘* Je m’en suis apercu étant par terre,” 
is the only result, as in Moliére’s lesson of physics. 
VOL. LVIII. N.S. 8 
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Vill. 


Also, when you come to think of it, there is nothing showing a 
finer organization in the incapacity for finding sugar sweet and 
vinegar sour. The only difference is that, as sugar happens to be 
sweet and vinegar sour, an organization which perceives the reverse 
is at sixes and sevens with the universe, or a bit of the universe; 
and, exactly to the extent to which this six-und-sevenness prevails, 
is likely to be mulcted of some of the universe’s good things. 

How may I bring this home, without introducing « sickly atmo- 
sphere of decadent art and literature into my valley of the bay-trees? 
And yet, an instance is needed. Well; there is an old story, begin- 
ning at least in Suetonius, and handed on by Edgar Poe, and 
repeated, with variations, by various modern French writers, of 
sundry persons who, among other realities, despise the fact that 
sheets and table linen are usually white; and show the subtlety of 
their organization (the Emperor Tiberius, a very subtle person, was 
one of the earliest to apply the notion) by taking their sleep and food 
in an arrangement of black materials ; a sort of mourning warehouse 
of beds and dining-tables. 

Now this means simply that these people have bought “ distine- 
tion” at the price of one of mankind’s most delightful birthrights, 
the pleasure in white, the queen, as Leonardo put it, of all colours. 
Our minds, our very sensations are interwoven so intricately of all 
manner of impressions and associations, that it is no allegory to say 
that white is good, and that the love of white is akin somehow to the 
love of virtue. For the love of white has come to mean, thanks to 
the practices of all centuries and to the very structure of our nerves, 
strength, cleanness, and newness of sensation, capacity for re- 
enjoying the already enjoyed, for preferring the already preferred, 
for discovering new interest and pleasureableness in old things, 
instead of running to new ones, as one does when not the old ones 
are exhausted, but one’s own poor vigour. The love of white 
means, furthermore, the appreciation of certain circumstances, 
delightful. and valuable in themselves, without which whiteness 
cannot be present; in human beings, good health and youth and 
fairness of life; in houses (oh! the white houses of Cadiz, white 
between the blue sky and blue sea !), excellence of climate, warmth, 
dryness and clearness of air; and in all manner of household 
goods and stuff, care, order, daintiness of habits, leisure and afflu- 
ence. All things these which, quite as much as any peculiarity 
of visual structure, give for the healthy mind a sort of restfulness, 
ot calm, of virtue, and I might almost say, of regal or priestly 
quality to white, a quality which suits it to the act of restoring our 
bodies with food and wine; above all, to the act of spiritual purifica- 
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tion, the passing through the cool, colourless, stainless, which 
constitutes true sleep. 

All this the Emperor Tiberius and his imitators forego with their 
bogey black sheets and tablecloths. . . . 


IX. 


But what if we do not care for white? What if we are so consti- 
tuted that its insipidity sickens ws as much as the most poisonous 
and putrescent colours which Blake ever mixed to paint hell and 
sin? Nay, if those grumions and speckly viscosities of evil green, 
orange, poppy purple, and nameless hues, are the only things which 
give us any pleasure ? 

Is it a reason, because you arcadian optimists of evolution 
extract, or imagine you extract, some feeble satisfaction out of 
white, that we should pretend to enjoy it, and the antique and 
outdoor nature, and early painters, and Mozart and Gluck, and all 
the whitenesses physical and moral? You say we are abnormal, 
unwholesome, decaying; very good, then why should we not get 
pleasure in decaying, unwholesome, and abnormal things? We are 
like the poison-monger’s daughter in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s story. 
Other people’s poison is our meat, and we should be killed by an anti- 
dote, that is to say, bored to death, which, in our opinion, is very 
much worse. 

To this kind of speech, common since the romantic and pre- 
Raphaelite movement, and getting commoner with the spread of 
theories of intellectual anarchy and nervous degeneracy, one is often 
tempted to answer impatiently, “Get out of the way, you wretched 
young people ; don’t you see that there isn’t room or time for your 
posing ? ” 

But unfortunately it is not all pose. There are a certain number 
of people who really are bored with white, for whom, as a result of 
constitutional morbidness, of nervous exhaustion, or of that very 
disintegration of soul due to unwholesome wxsthetic self-indulgence, 
to the constant quest for violent artistic emotion, our soul’s best food 
has really become unpalatable and almost nauseous. These people 
cannot live without spiritual opium or alcohol, although that opium 
or alcohol is killing them by inches. It is absurd to be impatient 
with them. All one can do is to let them go in peace, and hope that 
their example will be rather a warning than a model to others. 


X. 


But, letting alone the possibility of art acting as an alleged poison 
for the soul, there remains an important question. As I said, although 
art is one of the most wholesome of our souls’ activities, there are yet 
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kinds of art, or (since it is a subjective question of profit or damage 
to ourselves) rather kinds of artistic effect, which, for some evident 
reason, or through some obscure analogy or hidden point of 
contact awaken those movements of the fancy, those states of the 
emotions which disintegrate rather than renew the soul, and accustom 
us rather to the yielding and proneness which we seek to avoid, 
than to the resistance and elasticity which we seek throughout life to 
increase. 

I was listening, last night, to some very wonderful singing 
of modern German songs; and the emotion that still remains 
faintly within me alongside of the traces of those languishing phrases 
and passionate intonations, the remembrance of the sense of—how 
shall I call it ?—-violation of the privacy of the human soul which 
haunted me throughout that performance, has brought home to me, 
for the hundredth time, that the Greek legislators were not so fan- 
tastic in considering music a questionable art, which they thought 
twice before admitting into their ideal commonwealths. For music 
can do more by our emotions than any other art, and it can, there- 
fore, separate itself from them and their holy ways; it can, in a 
measure, actually undo the holy work they effect for our soul. 

But, you may object, poetry does the very same ; it also expresses, 
strengthens, brings home our human, momentary, individual emo- 
tions, instead of uniting with the arts of visual form, with the har- 
monious things of nature, to create for us another kind of emotion, 
the emotion of the eternal, unindividual, universal life, in whose con- 
templation our souls are healed and made whole after the disintegra- 
tion inflicted by what is personal and fleeting. 

It is true that much poetry does express merely such personal and 
momentary emotion; but it does so through a mechanism dif- 
fering from that of music, and possessing a saving grace which 
the emotion-compelling mechanism of music does not possess. For 
by the very nature of the spoken or written word, by the word’s 
strictly intellectual concomitants, poetry, even while rousing emo- 
tion, brings into play what is most different to emotion, emotion’s 
sifter and chastener, the great force which reduces all things to 
abstraction, to the cternal and typical: reason. You cannot express 
in words, even the most purely instinctive, half-conscious feeling, 
without placing that dumb and blind emotion in the lucid, balanced 
relations which thought has given to words; indeed words rarely, if 
ever, reproduce emotion as it is, but instead, constantly, emotion as 
it is instinctively conceived, in its setting of cause and effect. Hence 
there is in all poetry a certain reasonable element which, even in 
the heyday of passion, makes us superior to passion by explaining 
its why and wherefore; and even when the poet succeeds in putting 
us in the place of him who feels, we enter only into one half of his 
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personality, the half which contemplates while the other suffers; we 
know the feeling, rather than feel it. 

Now, it is different with music. Its relations to our nerves are 
such that it can reproduce emotion, or, at all events, emotional 
moods, directly and without any intellectual manipulation. We 
weep, but know not why. Its specifically artistic emotion, the 
power it shares with all other arts of raising our state of conscious- 
ness to something more complete, more vast, and more permanent— 
the specific musical emotion of music can become subservient to the 
mere awakening of our latent emotional possibilities, to the stimu- 
lating of emotions often undesirable in themselves, and always 
unable, at the moment, to find their legitimate channel, whence 
enervation and perhaps degradation of the soul. There are kinds of 
music which add the immense charm, the subduing, victorious 
quality of art, to the power of mere emotion as such; and in these 
cases we are pushed, by the delightfulness of beauty and wonder, 
the fascination of what is finer than ourselves, into deeper 
consciousness of our innermost, primeval, chaotic self: the stuff in 
which soul has not dawned. We are made to enjoy what we should 
otherwise dread ; and the dignity of beauty, and beauty’s frankness 
and fearlessness, are lent to things such as we regard, under other 
circumstances, as too intimate, too fleeting, too obscure, too uncon- 
scious, to be treated, in ourselves and our neighbours, otherwise than 
with decorous reserve. 

It is astonishing, when one realises it, that the charm of music, 
the good renown it has gained in its more healthful and more 
decorous days, can make us sit out what we do sit out under its 
influence; violations of our innermost secrets, revelations of the 
hidden possibilities of our own nature and the nature of others ; 
stripping away of all the soul’s veils; nay, so to speak, melting 
away of the soul’s outward forms, melting away of the soul’s active 
structure, its bone and muscle, till there is revealed only the 
shapeless primeval nudity of confused instincts, the soul’s vague 
viscera. 

When music does this, it reverts, I think, towards being the 
nuisance which, before it had acquired the possibilities of form and 
beauty it now tends to despise, it was felt to be by ancient philo- 
sophers and law-givers. At any rate, it sells its artistic birthright. 
It renounces its possibility of constituting, with the other great arts, 
a sort of supplementary contemplated nature; an element wherein 
to buoy up and steady those fluctuations which we express in 
speech ; a vast emotional serenity, an abstract universe in which our 
small and fleeting emotions can be transmuted, and wherein they 
can lose themselves in peacefulness and strength. 
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XI. 

I mentioned this one day to my friend the composer. His answer 
is partly what I was prepared for: this emotionally disintegrating 
element ceases to exist, or continues to exist only in the very 
slightest degree, for the real musician. The effect on the nerves is 
overlooked, neutralised, in the activity of the intellect; much as the 
emotional effect of the written word is sent into the background by 
the perception of cause and effect which the logical associations of 
the word produce. For the composer, even for ‘ie performer, says 
my friend, music has a logic of its own, so strong and subtle as to 
overpower every other consideration. 

But music is not merely for musicians; the vast majority will 
always receive it not actively through the intellect, but passively 
through the nerves; the mood will, therefore, be induced before, so 
to speak, the image, the musical structure, is really appreciated. 
And, meanwhile, the soul is being made into a sop. 

“For the moment,” answers my composer, “ perhaps; but only 
for the moment. Once the nerves accustomed to those modulations 
and rhythms; once the form perceived by the mind, the emotional 
associations will vanish; the hearer will have become what the 


musician originally was. . . . How do you know that, in its heyday, 
all music may not have affected people as Wagner’s music affects 
them nowadays? What proof have you got that the strains of 


Mozart and Gluck, nay, those of Palestrina, which fill our soul with 
serenity, may not have been full of stress and trouble when they 
first were heard; may not have laid bare the chaotic instincts of our 
nature, brought to the surface its primeval instincts? Historically, 
all you know is that Gluck’s Orpheus made our ancestors weep ; and 
that Wagner’s Tristram makes our contemporaries sob. . . .” 

This is the musician’s defence. Does it free his art from my 
rather miserable imputation? I think not. If all this be true, if 
Orpheus has been what T'ristram is, all one can say is the more’s the 
pity. If it be true, all music would require the chastening influence 
of time, and its spiritual value would be akin to that of the Past and 
Distant ; it would be innocuous, because it had lost half of its 
vitality. We should have to lay down music, like wine, for the 
future; poisoning ourselves with the acrid fumes of its must, the 
heady, enervating scent of scum and purpled vat, in order that our 
children might drink vigour and warmth after we were dead. 


XII. 


But I doubt very much whether this is true. It is possible that 
the music of Wagner may eventually become serene like the music 


of Handel; but was the music of Handel ever morbid like the music 
of Wagner ? 
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I do not base my belief on any preference for Handel’s contem- 
poraries. We may, as we are constantly being told, be degenerates ; 
but there was no special grace whence to degenerate in our perruked 
forefathers. Moreover, I believe that any very spontaneous art is 
to a very small degree the product of one or even two or three 
generations of men. It has been growing to be what it is for cen- 
turies and centuries. Its germ and its necessities of organism and 
development lie far, far back in the soul’s world-history ; and it is 
but later, if at all, when the organic growth is at an end, that times 
and individuals can fashion it in their paltry passing image. No; 
we may be as strong and as pure as Handel’s audiences, and our 
music yet be less strong and pure than theirs. 

My reason for believing in a fundamental emotional difference 
between that music and ours is of another sort. I think that in art, 
as in all other things, the simpler, more normal interest comes first, 
and the more complex, less normal, follows when the simple and 
normal has become, through familiarity, the insipid. While pleasure 
unspiced by pain is still a novelty there is no reason thus to 
spice it. 


XIII. 


The question can, however, be tolerably settled by turning over 
the means which enable music to awaken emotion—emotion which 
we recognise as human, as distinguished from the mere emotion of 
pleasure attached to all beautiful sights and sounds. Once we have 
understood what these means are, we can inquire to what extent 
they are employed in the music of various schools and epochs, and 
thus judge, with some chance of likelihood, whether the music which 
strikes us as serene and vigorous could have affected our ancestors as 
turbid and enervating. 

*Tis a dull enough psychological examination; but one worth 
making, not merely for the sake of music itself, but because music, 
being the most emotional of all the arts, can serve to typify the good 
or mischief which all art may do, according to which of our emotions 
it fosters. 

"Tis repeating a fact in different words, not stating anything new, 
to say that all beautiful things awaken a specific sort of emotion, 
the emotion or the mood of the beautiful. Yet this statement, equi- 
valent to saying that hot objects give us the sensation of heat, and 
wet objects the sensation of wetness, is well worth repeating, because 
we so often forget that the fact of beauty in anything is merely the 
fact of that thing setting up in ourselves a very specific feeling. 

Now, besides this beauty or quality producing the emotion of the 
beautiful, there exist in things a lot of other qualities also producing 
emotion, each according to its kind; or rather, the beautiful thing 
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may also be qualified in some other way, as the thing which is useful, 
useless, old, young, common, rare, or whatever you choose. And 
this coincidence of qualities produces a coincidence of states of 
mind. We shall experience the feeling not merely of beauty because 
the thing is beautiful, but also of surprise because it is startling, of 
familiarity because we meet it often, of attraction (independently of 
beauty) because the thing suits or benefits us, or of repulsion (despite 
the beauty) because the thing has done us a bad turn or might do 
us one. This is saying that beauty is only one of various relations 
possible between something not ourselves and our feelings, and that 
it is probable that other relations between them may exist at the 
same moment, in the same way that a woman may be a man’s wife, 
but also his cousin, his countrywoman, his school-board representa- 
tive, his landlady, and his teacher of Latin, without one qualification 
precluding the others. 

Now, in the arts of line, colour, and projection, the arts which 
usually copy the appearance of objects existing outside the art, 
these other qualities, these other relations between ourselves and the 
object which exists in the relation of beauty, are largely a matter of 
superficial association—I mean, of association which may vary, and 
of which we are most often conscious. 

We are reminded by the picture or statue of qualities which do 
not exist in it, but in its prototype in reality. A certain face will 
awaken disgust when seen in a picture, or reverence or amusement, 
besides the specific impression of beauty (or its reverse), because we 
have experienced disgust, awe, amusement in connection with a 
similar face outside the picture. 

So far, therefore, as art is imitative, its non-artistic emotional 
capacities are due (with a very few exceptions) to association ; for 
the feelings traceable directly to fatigue or disintegration of the per- 
ceptive faculty usually, indeed almost always, prevent the object 
from affecting us as beautiful. It is quite otherwise when we come to 
music. Here the coincidence of other emotion resides, I believe, 
not in the musical thing itse/f, not in the musician’s creation with- 
out prototype in reality, resembling nothing save other musical 
structures; the coincidence resides in the elements out of which that 
structure is made, and which, for all its complexities, are still very 
strongly perceived by our senses. For instance, certain rhythms 
existing in music are identical with, or analogous to, the rhythm of 
our bodily movements under varying circumstances: we know 
alternations of long and sbort, variously composed regularities and 
irregularities of movement, fluctuations, reinforcements or subsi- 
dences, from experience other than that of music; we know them in 
connection with walking, jumping, dragging; with beating of heart 
and arteries, expansion of throut and lungs; we knew them, long 
before music was, as connected with energy or oppression, sickness 
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or health, elation or depression, grief, fear, horror, or serenity and 
happiness. And when they become elements of a musical structure 
their associations come along with them. And these associations 
are the more powerful that, while they are rudimentary, familiar 
like our own being, perhaps even racial, the musical structure into 
which they enter is complete, individual, new: ’tis comparing the 
efficacy of, say, Mozart Op. So-and-so, with the efficacy of somebody 
sobbing or dancing in our presence. 

So far for the associational power of music in awakening emotions. 
But music has another source of such power over us. Existing as 
it does in a sequence, it is able to give sensations which the arts 
dealing with space, and not with time, could not allow themselves, 
since for them a disagreeable effect could never prelude an agreeable 
one, but merely co-exist with it; whereas for music a disagreeable 
effect is effaceable by an agreeable one, and will even considerably 
heighten the latter by being made to precede it. Now we not 
merely associate fatigue or pain with any difficult perception, we 
actually feel it; we are sensible of real discomfort whenever our 
senses and attention are kept too long on the stretch, or are stimu- 
lated too sharply by something unexpected. In these cases we are 
conscious of something which is exhausting, overpowering, unen- 
durable if it lasted: experiences which are but too familiar with 
matters not musical, and, therefore, evoke the remembrance of 
such non-musical discomfort, which reacts to increase the discomfort 
produced by the music ; the reverse taking place, a sense of freedom, 
of efficiency, of strength arising in us whenever the object of 
perception can be easily, though energetically, perceived. Hence 
intervals which the ear has difficulty in following, dissonances to 
which it is unaccustomed, and phrases too long or too slack for con- 
venient scansion, produce a degree of sensuous and intellectual dis- 
tress, which can be measured by the immense relief—relief as an 
acute satisfaction—or return to easier intervals, of consonance, and 
of phrases of normal rhythm and length. 

Thus does it come to pass that music can convey emotional sugges- 
tions such as painting and sculpture, for all their imitations of reality, 
can never match in efficacy ; since music conveys the suggestions 
not of mere objects which may have awakened emotion, but of 
emotion itself, of the expression thereof in our bodily feelings and 
movements. And hence also the curious paradox that musical emo- 
tion is strong almost in proportion as it is vague. A visible object 
may, and probably will, possess a dozen different emotional values, 
according to our altering relations therewith; for one relation, one 
mood, one emotion succeeds and obliterates the other, till nothing 
very potent can remain connected with that particular object. But 
it matters not how different the course of the various emotions which 
have expressed themselves in movements of slackness, agitation, 
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energy, or confusion; it matters not through what circumstances 
our vigour may have leaked away, our nerves have been harrowed, 
our attention worn out, so long as those movements, those agitations, 
slackenings, oppressions, reliefs, fatigues, harrowings, and reposings 
are actually taking place within us. In briefer phrase, while paint- 
ing and sculpture present us only with objects possibly connected 
with emotions, but probably connected with emotions too often varied 
to affect us strongly ; music gives us the actual bodily consciousness 
of emotion; nay (in so far as it calls for easy or difficult acts of 
perception), the actual mental reality of comfort or discomfort. 
XIV. 

The emotion uppermost in the music of all these old pecple is the 
specific emotion of the beautiful ; the emotional possibilities, latent 
in so many elements of the musical structure, never do more than 
qualify the overwhelming impression due to that structure itself. 
The music of Handel and Bach is beautiful, with a touch of awe; 
that of Gluck, with a tinge of sadness; Mozart’s and his contempo- 
raries is beautiful, with a reminiscence of all tender and happy emo- 
tions; then again, there are the great men of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Carissimi, Scarlatti the elder, Marcello, whose 
musical beauty is oddly emphasised with energy and sternness, due 
to their powerful, simple rhythms and straightforward majcr intervals. 
But whatever the emotional qualification, the chief, the never vary- 
ing, all-important characteristic, is the beauty ; the dominant 
emotion is the serene happiness which beauty gives. Happiness, 
strong and delicate, increase of our vitality, evocation of all cognate 
beauty, physical and moral, bringing back to our consciousness all 
that which is at once wholesome and rare. For beauty such as this is 
both desirable and, in a sense, far-fetched ; it comes naturally to us, 
and we meet it half way; but it does not come often enough. 

Hence it is that the music of these masters never admits us into 
the presence of such feelings as either were better not felt, or at all 
events, not idly witnessed. There is not ever anything in the joy 
or grief suggested by this music, in the love of which it is an expres- 
sion, which should make us feel abashed in feeling or witnessing. 
The whole world may watch Orpheus or Alcestis, as the whole world 
may stand (with Bach or Pergolese to make music) at the foot of 
the Cross. But may the whole world sit idly watching the raptures 
and death-throes of Tristram and Yseult ? 

Surely the world has grown strangely intrusive and unblushing. 


xv. 
I have spoken of this old music as an expression of love ; and 


this, in the face of the emotional effects of certain modern composers, 
may make some persons smile. 
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Perhaps I should rather have said that this old music expresses, 
above everything else, the /orable ; for does not eminent beauty in- 
evitably awaken love, either as respect or tenderness; the lov- 
able, /oveliness 2? And at the same time the love itself such loveliness 
awakens. Love far beyond particular cases or persons, fitting all 
noble things, real and imaginary, complex or fragmentary. Love as 
a lyric essence. 

XVI. 

But why not more than merely that? I used at one time to have 
frequent discussions on art and life with a certain poor friend of mine, 
who should have found sweetness in both, giving both sweetness in 
return, but, alas, did neither. We were sitting in the fields where 
the frost-bitten green was just beginning to soften into minute star- 
like buds and mosses, and the birds were learning to sing in the 
leafless lilac hedgerows, the sunshine, as it does in spring, seeming 
to hold the world rather than merely to pour on to it. ‘ You see,” 
said my friend, ‘‘ you see, there is a fundamental difference between 
us. You are satisfied with what you call happiness; but I want 
rapture and excess.” 

Alas, a few years later, the chance of happiness had gone. That 
door was opened, of which Epictetus wrote that we might always 
pass through it; not because ‘‘the room was too full of smoke,” 
but, what is sadder by far, because the room was merely white- 
washed and cleanly swept. 

But those words “rapture and excess,” spoken in such childlike 
simplicity of spirit, have always remained in my mind. Should we 
not teach our children, among whom there may be such as that one 
was, that life can give something different, that despised thing 
happiness ? 

XVII. 

Now art, to my mind, should be one of our main sources of 
happiness; and under the inappropriate word at, I am obliged, as 
usual, to group all such activities of soul as deal with beauty, quite as 
much when it exists in what is (in this sense) not art’s antithesis, but 
art’s origin and completion, nature. Nay, art—the art exercised by 
the craftsman, but much more so the art, the selecting, grouping 
process performed by our own feelings—art can do more towards 
our happiness than increase the number of its constituent items ; it 
can mould our preferences, can make our souls more resisting and 
flexible, teach them to keep pace with the universal system. 

Now, there is not room enough in the world, and not stuff enough 
in us, for much rapture, or for any excess. The space, as it were, the 
material which these occupy and exhaust, has to be paid for ; rapture 
is paid for by subsequent stinting, and excess by subsequent bankruptcy. 
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We all know this in even trifling matters; the dulness, the 
lassitude or restlessness, the incapacity for enjoyment following 
any very acute or exciting pleasure. A man after a dangerous ride, a 
girl after her first wildly successful ball, are not merely exhausted in 
body and in mind; they are momentarily deprived of the enjoyment 
of slighter emotions; ’tis like the inability to hear one’s own voice 
after listening to a tremendous band. 

The gods, one might say in Goethian phrase, did not intend us 
to share their own manner of being; or, if you prefer it, in the 
language of Darwin or Weissmann, creatures who died of sheer bliss, 
were unable to rear a family and found a species. Be it as it may, 
rapture must needs be rare, because it destroys a piece of us (makes 
our precious piece of chagrin skin, as in Balzac’s story, shrink each 
time). And, as we have seen, it destroys (which is more important 
than destruction of mere life) our sensibility to those diffuse, long- 
drawn, gentle, restorative pleasures which are not merely durable, 
but, because they invigorate our spirit, are actually reproductive of 
themselves, multiplying, like all sane desirable things, like grain and 
fruit, ten-fold. Pleasures which I would rather call, but for the 
cumbersome words, items of happiness. It is therefore no humiliat- 
ing circumstance if art and beauty should be unable to excite us like 
a game of cards, a steeple-chase, a fight, or some violent excitement 
of our senses or our vanity. This inability, on the contrary, consti- 
tutes our chief reason for considering our pleasure in beautiful sights, 
sounds, and thoughts, as in a way holy. 


XVIIL 

Yesterday morning, riding towards the cypress woods, I had the 
first impression of spring; and, in fact, to-day the first almond-tree 
has come out in blossom on our hillside. 

A cool, morning ; loose, quickly moving clouds, and every now and 
then a gust of rain ‘swept down from the mountains. The path 
followed a brook, descending in long, steep steps from the hillside ; 
water perfectly clear, bubbling along the yellow stones between the 
grassy banks and making now and then a little leap into a lower 
basin. Along the stream great screens of reeds, sere, pale, with 
barely a pennon of leaves, and rustling ready for the sickle. And 
behind, beneath the watery sky, rainy but somehow peaceful, the 
russet oak-scrub of the hill. Of spring there was indeed visible 
only the green of the young wheat beneath the olives; not a bud 
as yet had moved. And still, it is spring. The world is renovating. 
One feels it in the gusts of cool, wet wind, the songs of the reeds, 
the bubble of the brook ; one feels it, above all, in oneself. All things 
are braced, elastic, ready for living. Vernon Lex. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
I.—THE CASE FOR NORWEGIAN LIBERALISM. 


Wii the knowledge which we now possess regarding the military 
and political conditions at the time when the union between Norway 
and Sweden was accomplished, we cannot wonder that Karl Johan 
acted as he did. It cannot surprise us that he offered peace and 
reconciliation after a campaign of fourteen days, in which he had 
apparently made good progress, or that he concluded the convention 
of Moss (14th August, 1814), acknowledging the constitution which 
the Norwegian people had given themselves, and further, that an 
extraordinary Storthing was convened in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this constitution, founded on the sovereignty of the people. 
With this extraordinary Storthing Karl Johan was to negotiate the 
terms of the Union. LButit acted asa fully sovereign National Con- 
vention; instead of acknowledging the union of Norway with 
Sweden as an already existing juridical fact, it entirely ignored the 
treaty of Kiel and everything connected therewith, but it elected 
the King of Sweden as King of Norway, after having by its own 
sovereign power made those changes in the constitution which it 
deemed necessary. The union of the two countries thereby absolutely 
got the character of a voluntary agreement b2tween equal parties 
with equal rights. It isnot surprising that Karl Johan gave way in 
all essentials to a Storthing acting in this manner. He had very 
good, and perhaps very forcible reasons for doing so, as we can now 
see. But to his contemporaries, and more particularly to the con- 
temporary Swedes, it must have seemed wonderful, and almost 
inexplicable. In Sweden they only learnt that the Norwegian 
“insurrection”? had been completely crushed after a fortaight’s 
campaign, the Norwegians had only been left what the victor would 
in his grace allow them. One might consequently feel sure of the 
prize of the contest. It had been said that Norway once before had 
been “‘ conquered’? when Karl Johan invaded Holstein and dictated 
the treaty of Kiel. But it was allowed to be rather a stretch of 
language to call a country conquered which had not yet seen a 
single foreign soldier on its soil, and of which not one rod of land 
had yet been occupied. But now, Norway was for the second time 
conquered—and according to all the rules of the game—in the country 
itself. Sweden had now the double rights of treaty and of conquest ; 
what should prevent it from taking possession of its own? Yet, in 
spite of all this, Sweden did not gain the much coveted extension of 
the frontier to the West as a compensation for the loss of Finland. 
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Norway not only did not become a Swedish province, it did not even 
become a dependency-—Sweden had obtained no rights over it. 

No wonder that this was felt asa bitter disappointment, a most 
disagreeable surprise. It took a good long while before the con- 
ditions on which the union between Norway and Sweden had been 
accomplished became widely known among the general public in 
Sweden. But it became plain by degrees that Sweden had obtained 
no other extension of its power than what follows from a defensive 
alliance, the stability of which is guaranteed by a common dynasty ; 
the joy with which the union had at first been received gave place to 
a deep and widespread dissatisfaction. This dissatisfaction was par- 
ticularly directed against Karl Johan, who was suspected of having, 
from dynastic or purely personal motives, conceded to Norway, at the 
expense of Sweden, such favourable terms. 

Acquiescence in the state of things which had been established 
sprang only from the confident hope that it was but provisional, a 
transition to a more ‘real ”’ union of the countries, one more in corres- 
pondence with the interests of Sweden. Norway was thought to be 
too small and too poor to stand on its own legs. The Norwegians 
did not get credit for having either the ability or the will to maintain 
an independent existence. They must feel themselves deeply in- 
debted to Sweden, which, in 1814, had treated them with such great 
generosity instead of punishing them for their “rebellion.” This 
thankfulness, together with the painful feeling of the insufficiency of 
their own resources, which must make itself felt, when “ the intoxica- 
tion of independence ” was over, would no doubt by-and-by bring 
them nearer to Sweden and make them throw themselves into the 
arms of the greater and stronger ally. 

The development has, however, gone in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. The national and economic power of Norway was strengthened 
under the influence of the free constitution. The ‘intoxication of 
independence” did not wear off with the Norwegians, rather the 
contrary. It became manifest that nothing could be further from 
their thoughts than to become Swedes, that they persisted in re- 
maining Norwegians, a feeling which became stronger as time 
went by. 

They thought, and rightly too, that they owed Sweden no 
gratitude, certainly not sufficient to renounce on that account any- 
thing of their political or national independence. They became 
very loyally attached to the union in the form which it had once 
received ; but far from being willing to have it extended, they were 
most jealously on their guard against all ideas and tendencies which 
pointed in the direction of a closer union between the countries. 

This produced gradually in the Swedish people, in addition to the 
dissatisfaction with the conditions of the union, as not sufficiently 
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advantageous to Sweden, a bitter feeling against the Norwegians, 
who were thought to have shown themselves ungrateful, suspicious, 
and narrow-minded. 

This bitterness and dissatisfaction was nursed and encouraged 
by the press. There were Swedish newspapers and Swedish jour- 
nalists who for years made it their principal aim to agitate against 
the Norwegians and the Union; the latter was called “a Union to 
ery over.’’ In text-books for the schools the Swedish youth were 
told that Norway was conquered in 1814, and that by rights it ought 
to have become a Swedish province, as it had before been a Danish 
province, but that Sweden had been lenient. It bad suffered the 
Norwegian “rebels ”’ to retain a certain amount of independence, but 
nothing could be more black than the want of gratitude on the part 
of the Norwegians, &c. Kc. 

This was sowing the dragon seed of hate ; thereby was the Union 
weighted with all these misunderstandings, all these distortions of 
its true meaning, and of the conditions under which it came into 
existence. And to this is it due, that instead of being a tie which 
should bind the peoples together it has become a never-ceasing bone 
of contention between them, a never-failing source of strife. 

As we have stated, the Union between Norway and Sweden was 
based on the principle of the absolute equality and equal rights of 
both countries. Section 1 of the Rigsakt* runs thus :— 


‘*The Kingdom of Norway shall be a free, independent, indivisible, and 
inalienable realm, united with Sweden under one King.” 


From the unrestricted independence thus established there follows 
as «u consequence a similarly unrestricted equality in rights with 
Sweden, as it is a principle long ago fully acknowledged in inter- 
national law, that every sovereign or independent state, is, out- 
wardly and inwardly, really and formally, equal in rights with all 
other sovereign states. 

This sovereignty of Norway and her equality with Sweden was 
not, however, fully realised from the beginning in all details. It 
was affirmed as a theoretical principle; but in a single, and highly- 
important region, it was allowed to remain an unrealised promise. 
For on the establishment of the Union the Norwegians did not take 
steps to establish their own management of foreign affairs, and to 
appoint their own representatives abroad. On the contrary, they 
suffered it to happen that the foreign minister of Sweden, as a matter 
of fact, also became the foreign minister of Norway, and that 
Swedish envoys and consuls became representatives of both countries. 

It is uncertain what the explanation of this remarkable negligence 


(1) The fundamental statute passed by the Norwegian Storthing and the Swedish 
Riksdag in 1815. 
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on the Norwegian side may have been. The still prevalent opinion, 
that the management of foreign affairs is the particular provision of 
the Crown, may have been the dominant consideration, for as the 
Crown belonged equally to both countries, it might seem less 
necessary to maintain the principle of equality in this particular 
matter. But it is aiso possible that the framers of the Union had 
in view the practical difficulties of settling these things in a manner 
fully consonant with the principle of equality, and left this subject 
purposely in abeyance, to avoid accepting a formal compromise on 
this principle. 

What is quite certain is, that Norway has not by one single 
syllable, committed itself to the control by Sweden of the foreign 
policy of the two kingdoms. The Rigsakt is silent on the question ; 
and in the revised Grundlov,’ which was passed by the extraordinary 
Storthing of 1814, there are clauses which run directly counter to an 
arrangement by which Norway is represented in foreign States by 
au Swedish foreign minister, Swedish envoys, and Swedish consuls. 
And it is certain, that from the Norwegian side it has always been 
maintained, that no deviation from the principle of equality must be 
construed as being more than an acknowledgment in fact, but not in 
principle, or otherwise than as something quite provisional, to be 
redressed as soon as possible in conformity with the main principle 
of this Union. 

It was not long before the Norwegians commenced the work 
of realising their rights with regard to the management of their 
foreign affairs, and their representation abroad. Quite early after the 
establishment of the Union this question was frequently mentioned 
in the Storthing, and both Storthing and Government repeatedly 
addressed to the common king of the countries demands for an 
arrangement of these affairs in a manner more agreeable to the 
interests of Norway and the principle of equality. Nothing was 
obtained, however, except that a Royal decree of April 13, 1835, 
obtained permission for the Norwegian Statsminister residing in 
Stockholm to be present in the Swedish “ Ministerielle Statsraad,” 
and that it gradually became the practice for Norwegians to receive 
appointments in the diplomatic and consular services. This did not, 
of course, make these services common to both countries, nor did 
they cease to be branches of the purely Swedish administration, 
remaining as they did under the supreme direction of the Swedish 
Foreign Minister. A draft for a new Unionsakt, which was pre- 
pared in 1839 by a Norwegian-Swedish Committee appointed on 
Norwegian initiative, proposed to place at the head of the foreign 
affairs of the United Kingdoms a common foreign minister, a Nor- 
wegian or a Swede, and responsible both to the Norwegian and to the 


(1) Statute of the Constitution. 
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Swedish representatives. This draft was shelved by the Swedish 
Government, no doubt because it was considered far too favourable 
to Norway. It proposed great extensions of the points of union 
between the countries, but at the same time it carried out with great 
stringency the principle of their equality, and it was not in this 
spirit that the ruling parties in Sweden desired to see the Union 
extended or ‘‘ improved.” 

The draft for a new Unionsakt, which had been prepared in 1866, on 
the initiative of the Swedish Riksdag, had a clause which runs thus: 


‘The Swedish Foreign Minister continues, as before, to be the head of the 
Foreign Office, and to watch over the foreign affairs of the United kingdoms. 
In his absence his office shall be administered by that member of the Council 
of State, whom the King orders to do so.” 


If this draft had become law, Norway would have been bound by 
contract to the Swedish supreme direction of the foreign policy of 
the countries, and of our representatives abroad. But, so far from 
being willing, on the Norwegian side, to accept anything like this, 
this clause was pointed to as the great stumbling-block, on which 
the draft must be wrecked, as indeed actually happened. The 
leader of the majority declared that this point alone must be suf- 
ficient to cause the defeat of the whole draft. ‘True, it had, as a 
matter of fact, up to that time been the case, that the foreign affairs 
of Norway had been directed by the Swedish foreign minister; but 
behind this fact lay Norway’s right to take these things into her own 
hands, when she would, against which no rightful objection could be 
raised by Sweden,” and on those premises the decision was taken. 

Such was the state of things at the time when the last great Nor- 
wegian constitutional conflict broke out; the Norwegians had not 
succeeded in carrying out the rights belonging to Norway as a 
sovereign State, as far as foreign matters were concerned, but they 
had not, on the other hand, allowed themselves to be persuaded to 
make any fundamental concessions in respect of these rights. 
During the constitutional conflict the attention of the Norwegian 
public was fully occupied in other directions. The Union lay, as 
already remarked, behind this conflict, but it turned directly on other 
questions, such as an internal settlement between Norwegian powers 
of State and Norwegian parties. The question of a satisfactory 
arrangement of the management of the foreign affairs of the 
countries was thus left out of sight, and we were rather unprepared 
for it, when it again came on the ¢apis, owing to the Swedish con- 
stitutional reform of 1885. We had gone through a prolonged and 
exasperating internal struggle, and longed so much for peace that it 
is not at all probable that this question would have been opened for 
a long time to come, from the Norwegian side, in spite of the fact 
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that the Norwegians had very good reasons for being dissatisfied 
with the existing arrangement. 

But the Swedish constitutional reform of 1885 made a settlement 
of the question unavoidable. Before this reform it was provided in 
the Swedish constitution, in regard to the so-called ‘“ Ministerielle 
Sager,” that is to say, all questions appertaining to the relations of 
the country with foreign powers, that the King might ‘let them be 
prepared in such manner as he thinks proper.” 

These questions were submitted to the King by the Foreign 
Minister, in the presence of one other member of the Council of 
State; the other members of the Council did not get any more infor- 
mation than the King thought fit to give them, and there was no 
opportunity for the representatives of the people to exercise any 
control. By the reform of 1885 the Ministerielle Statsraad was 
in the first instance strengthened, as it was in future to consist of 
three instead of two members. It was further placed under full 
constitutional responsibility towards the Swedish Riksdag. 

From a Swedish point of view this reform must be acknowledged 
as rather opportune and legitimate. But from the point of view of 
the Union it was nothing short of an outrage, displacing suddenly 
the limits of equality between the countries, and aggravating the 
position of Norway within the Union to such an extent that it must 
be pronounced perfectly intolerable to a free nation, jealous of its own 
honour. Not only were there now three Swedes in the Ministerielle 
Statsraad against the one Norwegian who only had access in 
accordance with a Royal decree, that is to say, at the good pleasure 
of the King, but, what is worse, the power and authority over 
diplomatic questions—both those purely Norwegian, and thosecommon 
to Norway and Sweden, was to a large extent transferred from the 
Crown, which formally belonged to both countries, and might be 
said to represent Norway as well as Sweden, and handed over to 
purely Swedish institutions, the Swedish Riksdag and the Ministerielle 
Statsraad. For the latter remained, in spite of the presence of a 
single Norwegian, a purely Swedish institution, mentioned only in 
the Swedish, and not in the Norwegian Grundlov. The rights of 
Norway as a sovereign and independent State had previously not 
heen expressly negatived in the international law of the countries, 
although not fully realised. But by the reform of 1885 they were for- 
mally denied, and trampled under foot as long as steps were not taken 
from the side of Norway to counteract its effects. Norway was in an 
unveiled manner placed under Swedish supremacy in regard to some 
of the most important matters of State. If the Norwegians had 
accepted this change in their constitutional status, they would have 
signed their own sentence of death as an independent nation. 

There was also a feeling in Swedish ruling circles that their 
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country had usurped by this reform such great advantages, that it 
was necessary, for very shame, to offer Norway a small equivalent. 
Negotiations were consequently opened with the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, and such an equivalent was offered, originally a very slight 
one :—Norway should have two members against the Swedish three 
in the ‘‘ Ministerielle Statsraad;’’ later on somewhat more—that 
there should be three Norwegian and three Swedish members. But 
as it was at the sime time demanded that to get these concessions 
the Norwegians should agree that the Foreign Minister should be 





a Swede and a member of the Swedish cabinet, or, in other words, 
that they should become a party to an equally stupid and dishonour- 
able traffie with their inalienable rights as a sovereign power, and 
enter into a contract by which they acknowledged the Swedish 
supremacy and management of the Norwegian foreign policy, these 
negotiations, of course, came to nothing. They were looked upon by 
the Norwegians rather as an attempt to take us by surprise than as an 
offer of compromise, and could only place the aims and means of the 
Swedish policy in anything but a favourable light. The negotiations 
were, therefore, broken off. The crisis became mvere and more acute, 
and the conflict extended gradually to the whole foreign manage- 
ment and representation. The questions in dispute are now :—The 
nationality of the Foreign Minister ; his responsibility towards one or 
both national representations, or towards delegates chosen by them 
both ; the continuation or dissolution of the previous common action 
of the countries in regard to the diplomatic and consular services. 

The different opinions or shades of opinion at present current 
within the Norwegian and the Swedish nations on the solution of 
these problems may be characterised thus :— 

The Norwegian Liberals hold that Norway is not only not bound 
by contract to the existing Swedish management of the foreign 
uffairs and the foreign representation of both countries, but that this 
arrangement is izcompatible with formal stipulations in the Norwe- 
gian Grundlov as well as with the principle of equality and equal 
rights of both the countries contained in the first clause of the 
Rigsakt, and that it is therefore quite illegal. As its programme, 
for which it obtained a majority at the last general election, the 
Liberals have demanded: Dissolution of the existing fusion between 
the countries, in so far as it is not fixed by contract; that Norway 
and Sweden should have each their own minister, responsible for the 
foreign policy to the national representations; and that both coun- 
tries should have their separate consular and diplomatic services, 
which would not preclude their being in many cases represented by 
the same person. 

The prevalent opinion within the Norwegian Right is that although 
the existing arrangement for the management of foreign affairs and 
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foreign representation is not fixed by contract, it is not illegal—that 
the existing community between the countries belongs to the “ nature 
of the Union,” and is necessary to its existence—that it ought, there- 
fore, to be maintained in its full extent, covering not only the 
question of peace or war but all relations with foreign powers; but 
at the same time it is held that a more thorough realisation uf the 
principle of equality within this community ought to be obtained. 
Instead of leaving, as now, the management to the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, they desire a real common minister, Norwegian or Swede, 
responsible towards both the Norwegian and the Swedish representa- 
tives, or towards delegates chosen by them both, and composed of an 
equal number of Norwegians and Swedes. 

In Sweden there is a circle of politicians, very active, and, particu- 
larly lately, very loud, who declare that Norway has in no way the 
rank and right of a sovereign state. At the utmost she may be 
sovereign in her internal affairs. These men base their opinion 
of the Union on the Treaty of Kiel, and they think that, as it has 
been consummated with ‘‘ Swedish arms and Swedish money,”’ it is 
only Swedish, not Norwegian advantages and interests, which have 
to be considered. They declare that the supremacy of Sweden, 
demonstrated by the leadership of the foreign policy, is not only a 
fact, but a right. This right should not only not be compromised, 
but, on the contrary, it ought to be further strengthened and 
extended. The Union would thereby in their eyes become the “ new 
possession,” and “ compensation for Finland and Pomerania,” which 
the Swedes from the commencement hoped for, and which was pro- 
mised them hy the Great Powers of Europe. 

There is another and more moderate view, which has been strongly 
advocated in the Swedish press, and which seems to be rather widely 
held in leading Swedish circles. According to this view the Swedish 
leadership of the foreign policy of the countries is a prerogative 
which Sweden has bargained for on the accomplishment of the Union, 
but this prerogative might be renounced in order to meet the Nor- 
wegian demand for equality, provided a corresponding equivalent be 
given—an equivalent by which the Union might be strengthened and 
extended to some purpose. Various views have been expressed both 
as to the amount and the kind of this equivalent. Some would seem 
to be satisfied if Norway were to be bound by a Union contract to 
keep an army and navy of a strength corresponding with the strength 
of the Swedish army and navy in the numerical proportion of the 
populations of both countries; others demand that the Norwegians 
should make certain alterations in their constitution to bring it more 
in accordance with the Swedish constitution, particularly in the 
direction of strengthening the power of the Crown, while the influ- 
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ence of the national representatives would be curtailed, and, like the 
Swedish Parliament, divided between two chambers, &c. 

Finally, there is in Sweden a party whose Union policy is mainly 
the same as that of the Norwegian Right; that is to say, there are 
some who desire a settlement on the basis of equality, while retaining 
the existing community between the countries, whose programme 
is a common Swedish-Norwegian Foreign Minister, without demand- 
ing any equivalent for the prerogative which they thus renounce. 
They think that this prerogative has, by the development of events, 
become worthless or even worse, positively injurious both to Sweden 
and to the Union, Judging from expressions in the Swedish press 
and Riksdag this party is, however, in a decided minority, at all 
events in those circles which are at present the leading circles in 
Sweden. Still smaller seems to be the number of those Swedes who 
share the opinion of the Norwegian Left, and who think that the knot 
ought to be cut by dissolving the existing community between the 
countries in so far as it is not fixed by contract, thus reducing the 
Union to a defensive alliance with a common king and common peace 
or war. Their number is apparently so insignificant that they do 
not count in the solution of the questions between the countries. 

This situation is commonly described in the following way: 
Arrayed against the Norwegian Liberals and their Union policy is the 
“smaller’’ half of the Norwegian and the entire Swedish nation. 
The Norwegian Right and all Swedish parties, all their differences 
of opinion notwithstanding, agree in this, that they are “ Unions- 
venlige” (friendly to the Union), that they will have the Union 
maintained with its present limits or further widened and strength- 
ened. In opposition to these are the Norwegian Liberals, which party 
is called ‘‘ Unions-frenthgt”’ (hostile to the Union), because it desires 
a dissolution of the existing community between the countries in so 
far as it is not fixed by contract. 

From what has already been said it will be seen that this grouping 
is quite arbitrary, giving an altogether erroneous picture of the 
relative position of the various parties. They are in this estimate 
grouped together more after an apparent than a real agreement, and 
this classification starts from the Union as a definite conception, 
which can only be understood in one manner, while the very differ- 
ence of opinion on this conception is the origin and object of the 
conflict. 

It would be doing the Norwegian Right a great injustice to attri- 
bute to them an “ Unions-venlighed” (friendship for the Union) of 
the same kind as that which has played first fiddle in the Swedish 
upper chamber, or to believe that they would, with regard to the 
Union, feel themselves more in agreement with Swedish Suprematists 
than with Norwegian Liberals. The very contrary is the fact. Against 
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a Swedish supremacy policy and Swedish negation of the principle 
of equality within the Union and of the sovereignty of Norway 
stands a unanimous and united Norwegian people. Leading meinbers 
of the Right have, on several occasions, pubucly declared as their 
programme :—Kither Norway must get full equality within the 
Union or it must go out of the Union. And so much, at any rate, 
is certain, that no Norwegian public man will or dare subscribe to a 





Union policy such as the one contained in the draft of 1866 for a new 
Rigsakt. 

It would probably also be doing the Swedish nation an injustice 
to suppose that the supremacy policy is a Swedish national policy in 
the sense, that it is entertained by the overwhelming majority of the 
Swedish nation. What can be said with certainty is only that it is 
just now very fashionable in Sweden, and that it has been accepted 
in quarters which are exercising a dominant influence, although they 
do not possess any great amount either of ability or of enlighten- 
ment. <And this is bad enough, for nothing is more certain than 
that this supremacy policy is as stupid as it is brutal and unjust. 

The Swedish Suprematists base their postulates on what they call 
“historic ” foundation : the rights of Sweden by the treaty of Kiel; 
the non-recognition by the European Great Powers of the Nor- 
wegian sovereignty, from which follows that the rising against that 
treaty was rebellion; the conquest of Norway with Swedish arms ; 
the consummation of the Union with Swedish blood and money ; 
the thankfulness on the part of the Norwegians due to Sweden for 
liberating them from the “Danish yoke,” and more of the same 
kidney. 

This is bad pleading, even looked at from a purely formal and 
juridical point of view, made up by bungling historical facts. 
According to international law the Norwegians were not bound to 
submit to the disposition of them made by the Treaty of Kiel; 
the sovereignty of Norway did not require the recognition of the 
Powers in 1814, as it was recognised long before ; Norway was not 
conquered in 1814, least of all with Swedish blood and money; the 
war might rather be said to have taken place with German blood and 
English money; the Norwegians have never known any “ Danish 
yoke,” and they owe to themselves and their good fortune, not to 
the Swedes, what they gained of freedom and independence in 1814. 

But even if this Swedish “ historical” argument for the Swedish 
supremacy had been as clear and unanswerable as it is loose and 
unreliable, how insufficient would it not after all have been against 
this one fact, that the Norwegians have been and are as distinct a 
nationality and a national personality as the Swedes are, and that 
they have the right, which belongs to every nation with vital power, 
to be independent, and to defend their independence against all 
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comers so far as their strength goes. How should the right, which 
is deduced from deeds of conveyance and treaties, let them be ever 
so good and legal, outweigh, in the eyes of any enlightened man 
that right which life itself and historic development gives ? 

And, further, what can reasonably be expected from the Swedish 
supremacy policy, except the nourishing of an idle and contempt- 
ible vanity ? Real advantages it could only bring to Sweden, if the 
time could ever come, when the Norwegian nationality were com- 
pletely crushed and Norway incorporated as an integral part of 
Sweden. But even if the Swedes might have thought anything of 
this kind possible in 1814, when Norway seemed to be on the verge 
of extinction, and the Norwegian nation had not yet fully shaken off 
the long lethargic sleep in which it had lain during the union with 
Denmark, it ought to be plain that now, after the nation has 
developed so rapidly, and has become so fully equal to the Swedish 
in every respect, Sweden could not, when using all its might to 
coerce and subjugate Norway, obtain anything more thereby than an 
enemy. The goal which the Swedish Suprematists are aiming at 
is unattainable, and if it were not impossible it would be a crime. 
Those who pursue this policy are really what a Swedish politician 
of standing has branded them, “ criminal lunatics.” 

But as Norway cannot by coercion become a part of Sweden, just 
as little can this happen by peaceful means, by a steady peaceful 
extension of the community between the countries. Those Swedish 
politicians who are willing to renounce that supremacy of which 
Sweden is, as a matter of fact, in possession, but only in return for 
an equivalent, by which the Union should be further extended and 
strengthened ; who are against a dissclution of the community in 
the management of foreign affairs and the representation abroad, but 
place on their programme a common Swedish-Norwegian Foreign 
Minister; who, in other words, prefer to renounce part of the 
sovereignty of Sweden rather than allow a more complete realisation 
of the sovereignty of Norway—those politicians, we say, can only 
act thus because they stick to the old idea of the Union of 1814 
as being a commencement, a first step on the road which should 
finally lead to the complete assimilation of the two nations, to 
the amalgamation of the two countries in a single state. This 
idea is a chimera; experience has already sufficiently proved it. 
The two Nations are destined by nature and history to progress 
apart in different lines of development. The Union has not tended 
to bring them nearer to each other, rather to remove them further 
apart. And it has had this effect, not because it was originally too 
loosely knit, but rather because it was too tightly bound, because 
the common points were extended beyond the limits dictated by the 
well-understood interests of both nations, so that it has been felt as 
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a burden and considered as a menace by the one part, as an unful- 
filled promise by the other. 

It is, however, not difficult to explain why the Swedes cling so 
tenaciously to the idea of the Norwegian-Swedish Union as the 
beginning of a new development, and consequently why they are 
so reluctant to accept the thought of a limitation or a dissolution of 
the existing community. Firstly, because the Union was accom- 
plished, if not with Swedish blood and money, at all events on 
Swedish initiative. Secondly, because the community between two 
countries of such unequal power and population as Norway and 
Sweden may always be considered, with some reason, as an advantage 
to the greater power, which can count upon always being, as a 
matter of fact, the dominant and leading partner in all common 
actions, let the principle of equality be ever so carefully realised— 
on paper. It is more strange that a Norwegian party should also 
carry their “friendship for the Union ” so far as to oppose a disso- 
lution of the community where it is not expressly stipulated by con- 
tract, although this dissolution would both as a realisation of the 
principle of national independence and for purely practical reasons 
bring Norway great and evident advantages. The explanation can 
only be sought in considerations of purely party politics. It has 
already been stated that Norwegian servants of the Crown and the 
moneyed classes had shown an inclination to entertain the proposal 
of the Swedish Riksdag of 1860 for a revision of the Act of Union, 
as they looked upon the Union as a safeguard of so great value 
against all democratic movements that they did not object to its 
extension, even when this would be on the basis of Swedish supre- 
macy, and not on the basis of equality. A policy so unpatriotic as 
this could evidently not in the long run be upheld, nor gather round 
itself a party of vital power. The Right, composed originally prin- 
cipally of the Norwegian friends of the Swedish revision, relin- 
quished gradually the far too-exposed position which it had at first 
occupied. But it continued to look upon the Union as the strong- 
hold of the Conservative interests, in which it frequently took refuge, 
and which it would gladly have extended and strengthened, when 
this could be done in a manner which was not too openly in oppo- 
sition to the honour and rights of Norway as an independent 
country. Recent experiences have, however, clearly demonstrated 
that the party has lost more than it has gained by its Union policy, 
that it must pay a price for the protection of the Union, which will 
in the end be too high. For on account of this policy the national 
feeling has turned against this party, and it has offended thereby 
that section of the Norwegian people which by its social position 
ought to be the very pillars of the Conservative cause—the pea- 
santry. These experiences have not been without their influence ; 
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the “friendship for the Union” of the Right has lately cooled con- 
siderably, and one need not be a prophet to foresee that in the 
future it will cool still more, or that the party will come to under- 
stand that the Union may be a good thing in itself, but that it is 
necessary to be careful not to make too great use of it, and that by 
working for its extension it may be undermined altogether. 

The Union policy of the Liberals, demanding a dissolution of the 
community so far as it is not fixed by contract, remains the only thing 
which can unite the Norwegian nation. The cause of the Liberals is 
in this respect also the cause of Norway. It is even possible to go a 
step further: it is also in reality the cause of Sweden, and of the 
Swedish nation. Sweden is just now dominated by a thoroughgoing 
bureaucratic-aristocratic reaction. Supremacy and “a single state”’ 
suits their book. But when the power of this reaction has been 
broken —and for the sake of Sweden it is to be hoped that this may 
happen soon, for it is sapping the strength of the Swedish nation 
in every direction—when a more Liberal tendency has gained the 
upper-hand in Swedish political life, it will be accompanied by a 
growing respect for the national principle, which is the expression 
of modern humanity, and it will be acknowledged that artificial ties 
of state-law between the nations have the effect rather of dividing 
them than of bringing them closer together. 

The Union policy of the Liberals is finally also that which ought 
to meet with support and sympathy in the rest of Europe, in so far as 
Europe is interested in peace and good-fellowship between the 
two nations of the Scandinavian peninsula. But this good-fellow- 
ship can only be gained by reducing the Union to the limits deter- 
mined by the historical and geographical conditions: a defensive 
alliance, a common King, community in war and peace—nothing 
more. 

J. E. Sars, 


Professor in History at the 
Uniiersity of Christiania. 








Il.—A KING’S SCHEME OF SCANDINAVIAN UNIFICATION. 


SrRANGE as it may seem, it appears that King Carl XV. of Sweden 
and Norway always warmly cherished the idea of a union of the 
three Scandinavian Kingdoms under one King. Already in the time 
of King Frederick VII. of Denmark, King Carl mooted this idea to 
his royal cousin, but what really passed at the meetings between the 
two sovereigns we shall probably never learn, However, in 1868, 
a forward move was made by the King of Sweden and Norway 
summoning a great Scandinavian national economic congress at 
Gothenburg, and the King’s views having already been secretly 
communicated to trusted leaders in both countries, this was an excel- 
lent opportunity for a unionist meeting. Therefore, whilst in the 
daytime the Congress discussed the questions of a uniform system 
of money, weignts, and measures, a secret conclave met at night 
whereat the great political scheme of unification was debated. 
* Articles of Union” were drawn up, but on one important point 
the plotters were unable to agree, viz., with respect to the future 
capital of the United Kingdoms. The Swedes advocated the claims 
of Gothenburg, but although the astute Danes fully admitted the 
excellent position of this town, they could not be persuaded to 
renounce the rival claims of their ‘‘ dear ’’ Copenhagen. 

Troubles with Prussia having now begun, negotiations were opened 
respecting a military alliance between Denmark and Sweden-Nor- 
way, but led to nothing, as the Swedish-Norwegian ministry no 
doubt became aware of the unpopularity in both countries of a com- 
pact which could only benefit one side. Therefore the negotiations 
were broken off, the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count 
Manderstrém, remarking, however, consolingly, that ‘ Sweden- 
Norway, whether a treaty be concluded or not, would, on Germany 
attacking Schleswig, render Denmark all assistance within their power 
and means.”’ And it was no doubt this understanding which caused 
King Frederick, on opening the Danish Parliament a little later, to 
remark significantly in his speech: ‘‘ We are determined to guard 
the independence of Denmark against all aggression, and we are 
confident that in doing so we shall not stand alone.” 

However, the war came; but no aid from Sweden and Norway. 
Maybe this was rather cruel after all the hopes given, but it is 
now established beyond a doubt that this attitude was due to the 
menaces of Russia to invade Sweden and Norway if aid was rendered 
to Denmark. 

However, King Carl had not abandoned his cherished plans, and in 
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March, 1864, King Christicr. being now on the throne, he dispatched 
his libra tian and confidant, a certain Herr von Quanten, to Copen- 
hagen, _}0n a mission to sound leading Danish statesmen as to a 
Scandinavian Union, and this emissary was so far successful as to 
obtain a draft of a veritable Act of Union, which being, however, 
framed by Danes, was entirely Danish in tenor. With this docu- 
ment Von Quanten—who by the way appears to have lacked the 
most essential virtue of a diplomatist, viz., secreey—returned to his 
master, who immediately dispatched him upon another journey to 
Copenhagen, being now the bearer of two autograph letters of great 
importance from King Carl, one for the King, one for his Prime 
Minister, Bishop Monrad, the celebrated scholar and ecclesiastic. 

In both letters his Swedish Majesty promised to assist Denmark 
in arms, if the latter power would officially announce its adherence to 
the formation of a United Scandinavian Kingdom. Moreover, Von 
Quanten furnished the Danish Premier with a list of all the leading 
Danish statesmen, &c., who had declared in favour of the Union, 
including influential Members of both Houses, courtiers, &c., all of 
such prominence that the formation cf a new Cabinet among them 
would be an easy matter. Bishop Monrad, too, appears to have at 
once joined the “new” party, the result being the entry into his 
Cabinet of the Master of the Hunt, Herr Carlsen, as Minister of the 
Interior, a warm supporter of the Union scheme. 

The letter of the Swedish to the Danish King is dated April 18, 
the same day as the unfortunate battle of Dybbél was fought. 

It begins by pointing out the dangerous position of isolated minor 
States, and, referring to the advantages of a Scandinavian Union, 
calls attention to the fact that the plan is approved by men all of 
whom have but the welfare of Scandinavia at heart. In case Den- 
mark’s Government and people would accept the plan, it should be 
officially proclaimed by them at the London Conference. However, 
King Carl could not undertake to gain the French for the plan, as 
Sweden could not take the initiative in a question involving the 
division of Schleswig, a Danish province. 

To this remarkable communication King Christian sent the follow- 
ing pathetic reply, which we quote in full, as it now sees the light 
for the first time. 


To Kine Cart XV., from Kine Crrist1ran IX. 


‘*My pear Cart,—I thank you sincerely for your kind letter, and fully 
appreciate the friendly disposition dictating the same. With great interest, 
too, I have perused the preliminary plan for a closer political connection be- 
tween ourselves, which you have forwarded me through my prime minister, 
and I have instructed him to report to me upon its details. But I feel at the 
same time bound personally to tell you how I value that unchangeable friend- 
ship which you have again shown me and my country, and how sincerely I 
share your opinion that it would be well for our people if the sympathies which 
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have already long bound our princely houses together and united the nations, 
might be maintained and strengthened. 

‘‘ However dark things may look at present, and however great the danger 
surrounding me and my people may seem, I never doubt but that Providence 
will show us a prospect to a happier future, and this, my consoling hope, has 
found a joyful confirmation in this new proof of your friendship and your 
confidence. May it be vouchsafed us both to consolidate the true happiness of 
the nations whom we have been called to govern. 

‘* With these sentiments, I remain, 
‘** Your friend and brother, 
‘* CHRISTIAN.” 

** COPENHAGEN, April 29th, 1864."’ 

The proposed treaty of union was as follows:—Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark enter into a union by which in future these three 
Powers will have a common foreign policy, and a common army and 
navy, as wellas a common understanding in all cases where this may 
be naturally beneficial to the nations so closely related and so simi- 
larly developed as those of Scandinavia. In order to pave the way to this 
goal a Federal Parliament is at once to be created, consisting of an 
Upper and a Lower House. The Members of the Upper House are 
to be elected for life, partly by both Kings and partly by delegates 
from each country. Each country is to have an equal number of 
representatives in the Upper House. The Lower House is to be 
elected by the inhabitants of each country in such a manner as may 
be stipulated by the united Parliament. The number of members in 
the Lower House is to be proportionate to the number of inhabitants 
of each country. Both Houses decide by simple majority, and they 
are to meet in ordinary session every year. Extraordinary sessions 
may be convened by either King. The Parliament may be pro- 
rogued after six weeks’ sitting. The Assembly votes the foreign 
budget for all three countries, tixes the standing army and the navy, 
arranges the organizations of both services of defence, decides their 
equipment, and also apportions the moneys to be contributed by each 
country according to the number of its inhabitants. It rests, how- 
ever, with the National Assembly of each country to decide in what 
manner the forces demanded by the Federal Parliament are to be 
raised, and the basis of taxation. The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and Marine, are responsible to the Federal Parliament as 
regards all concerns appertaining to the administration of Federal 
affairs. These Ministers are further to form a Federal Council, which 
may be convened by either King for the purposes of considering 
Federal affairs. In the Federal Parliament each Government, as 
well as any Member, may introduce Bills dealing with the Federal 
administration, organization and policy, and also respecting customs, 
post, telegraph, coinage, &c. However, any one of such measures 
passed must, in order to become law, also be passed by the National 
Assemblies of each country. The Minister whom such a measure 
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concerns in particular is responsible for its administration before the 
Federal Parliament. 

Those parts of the Danish monarchy which at present belong to, 
or, in consequence of the war now raging, may come to belong to 
the German Federation, are to be completely severed from the Den- 
mark proper which enters into a union with Sweden and Norway. 
The Scandinavian Federal State assumes no responsibility to pre- 
serve the German provinces for the Danish Crown. On the other 
hand, Sweden and Norway engage with all their forces, and with all 
their means at disposal, to resist the loss to Denmark of the Danish 
portion of Schleswig. Sweden and Norway will also, during the 
coming negotiations for peace between Denmark and Germany, 
labour so that Schleswig, or such part thereof as shall not be incor- 
porated in the German Federation, be immediately united with Den- 
mark under the Danish constitution, so that Germany is deprived of 
all right to interfere in internal affairs of Denmark. 

Finally, the Swedish-Norwegian and the Danish royal houses 
conclude between themselves a family compact, whereby the three 
Scandinavian crowns finally become united under one head, and so 
that the idea of a ‘ Northern Federation” be fully accomplished. 
This family compact is to be laid before the Federal Parliament. 

Therefore, it will be seen that had this understanding been 
brought about, the fate of Schleswig would no doubt have been 
different. 

However, Bishop Monrad now appears to have become apprehen- 
sive. Thus his reply to King Carl, dated April 28, although very 
courteous and grateful, expresses the opinion that the proposal 
‘requires the most careful consideration, and its carrying into effect 
could of course only be done with the support of the constitutional 
organs of the land.’ Further on the Danish Premier says signifi- 
cantly, “ As long as the Conference in London is assembled, and no 
result therefrom attained, any knowledge of these secret negotiations 
between the three Northern Powers, cannot fail to do Denmark 
harm; Russia as well as England would certainly oppose the union. 
An official discussion of the subject is no doubt desirable, but it must 
be conducted with the greatest secrecy, and, beyond all, no infor- 
mation of this must reach London.” 

On the same day the Minister of the Interior, Herr Carlsen, also 
wrote to the Swedish King, his letter being, however, far more 
encouraging, as the following passage will show :— 

‘‘Tam confident that there will be no obstacles on the part of my sovereign 
to effecting a loyal understanding. As far as Monrad is concerned I can 
guarantee that he will enter upon the negotiations with a profound conviction 
of the desirability of a union.” 


If we remember that the Powers of Europe at this period sat in 
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conclave in London upon the fate of Denmark, the contents of the 
proposed family compact, now also disclosed for the first time, cannot 
tail to be of interest. It is as follows :— 


‘* PROPOSAL FOR A FAMILY COMPACT BETWEEN THE SWEDISH AND DANISH 
Royat HovseEs. 


‘** He of the two kings who may survive the other becomes king of the three 
northern kingdoms. Should King Christian die first then King Carl becomes 
king after him of all the three monarchies, and vice versd, should King Carl 
die first King Christian becomes King. Should, on the other hand, King 
Christian be the survivor, Prince Oscar! becomes king after him of all the 
three countries, and should King Carl be the survivor Prince Frederick? 


becomes King. Should only one of the Crown Princes be alive on the death of 


both Kings the Crowns remain in his male line, and passes only when this is 
extinct to the ma'e line of the other Crown Prince. Should Prince Oscar die 
as King, and Prince Frederick succeed him as King, the Crowns remain in his 

Prince Oscar’s) male line. Should Prince Frederick die as King the Crowns 
remain in his mule line. 

** Should both Prince Oscar and his male line, and Prince Frederick and his 
male line have died out, then the heir presumptive is Prinee Nicholas Augustus 
of Sweden and Norway (since deceased), and his male heirs, t.e., if Prince 
Frederick and his male heirs have survived Prince Oscar and his male heirs, 
And, on the other hand, should Prince Oscar and his male heirs survive Prince 
Frederick and his male heirs, then Prince Waldemar (the present Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark, third son of King Christian) and his male heirs in- 
herit the Crowns.” 


In the first-mentioned instante Prince Waldemar inherits after 
Prince Augustus and his male heirs, and in the second instance 
Prince Augustus inherits after Prince Waldemar and his male heirs. 
Should the male lines of both Prince Augustus and Prince Wal- 
demar have died out, then King George I. of Greece and his male 
heirs inherit the three northern crowns! What a prospect! 

This remarkable proposal was, naturally, never taken into serious 
consideration by the Swedish King. 

We next come to the negotiations at the London Congress, and 
we now learn that within a day or two of that body agreeing upon 
a prince between the combating powers, the King of Sweden and 
Norway gave orders for the immediate mobilisation of the entire 
Swedish and Norwegian armies and fleets, and about the middle of 
May there had assembled in the Hakefjord, near Gothenburg, the 
largest naval force ever collected in Scandinavia, a force not to be 
despised at that time. The whole fleet was under the command of 
the present King, Oscar II., and on June 8 it was inspected by 
King Carl. This fleet manceuvred in the Cattegat for about a fort- 
night, being then fully prepared to take the offensive, and orders 
were in fact hourly awaited to make a naval demonstration in 

(1) Osear IT., brother of Carl XV. 
(2) The present Crown Prince of Denmark. 
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Prussian waters, when, fortunately for the Swedish and Norwegian 
nations, the remonstrances of Russia and England became too serious 
to be ignored, and on June 17 King Carl gave orders for the 
dispersal of the fleet. 

This was the last of the gallant attempts of the King of Sweden- 
Norway to assist Denmark and the Danish King. 

That the dispersal of the Swedish-Norwegian fleet caused great 
injury to the Danish cause cannot be doubted, as, had war been 
declared, all the coast towns of Prussia would have been at the 
mercy of a fleet of such formidable dimensions, according to the 
ideas of that day, as Prussia had hardly a ship to muster in opposi- 
tion. This was well known in Prussia, and it was with a sigh of 
relief that the dispersal of the fleet was learned. There was now 
nothing to fear, and Denmark had to pay the penalty of Swedish 
sympathy by being deprived of the whole of both duchies. 

Already in 1856, when Viceroy of Norway, King Carl paid a 
momentous visit to Copenhagen, having just concluded some delicate 
negotiations in Christiania with Prince Napoleon on behalf of 
Napoleon III., the object of the journey being to sound King 
Frederick VII. as to whether his Majesty was disposed for a United 
Scandinavian kingdom, the formation of which, at that time, was also 
one of the political schemes of the Emperor. The journey naturally 
bore no direct political fruits, but it caused a warm friendship to 
spring up between the two monarchs, which lasted to the death of 
King Frederick in the autumn of 1863. 

It was now thought by King Carl and his supporters that the 
moment had come for the realisation of his dream, and the King was 
in reality quite ready to throw in his lot with Denmark, but it was 
now discovered that the Unionist party had based their policy upon 
assumptions that proved fulse when the moment for action arrived. 
Thus the King and those that shared his views had only taken two 
factors into account, viz., Scandinavia and Germany, p/acid/y relying 
upon the tacit support of the Western Powers. But on this point their 
calculations were utterly wrong. First, France had now entirely 
changed her front. The scheme which in 1856 (of a Scandinavian 
Federation) had found so much favour with Napoleon III. was, in 
1863-64, highly displeasing to the French Government, for reasons 
already fully disclosed in Prussian diplomatic documents, France, at 
the time of the death of the King of Denmark, being in reality sup- 
porting the German powers on the understanding that she should 
receive compensation “in other quarters,” which meant probably 
Belgium. And it was no doubt the knowledge of this understand- 
ing which caused Lord Palmerston to abstain from interference on 
behalf of Denmark. It was said in Scandinavian political circles of 
that day that this view was shared by the Marquis of Salisbury, then 
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Lord Robert Cecil, but with what justification we are unable to say. 
There are even those who go farther, and maintain that England was 
in reality as strongly opposed to a Scandinavian Federation as Russia 
—an opposition now known, beyond doubt, to have been entertained 
in Russian political circles—and that this was an additional reason for 
England’s neutrality. There seems, indeed, very good grounds for 
this view, as neither then nor now could it be in the interest of this 
country to see established a strong united Scandinavian kingdom 
between herself and her natural foe. 

However that may be, we know with certainty that there was 
another great power, already alluded to, which exercised a far 
stronger infiamnee upon the action of King Carl in respect of Den- 
mark than either of the Western powers, namely, Russia. As a 
matter of course Russia would at any time oppose a powerful Scan- 
dinavian federation, and although there is as yet much to be 
learned upon the relations, at that period, between Czar Alexander 
II. and King Carl XV., we know for a fact that the Russian 
minister in Stockholm told him, that the moment Swedish troops 
crossed the Sound one Russian army corps would invade Northern 
Sweden and another Norway, the latter occupying the Varanger- 
fjord, an open kaven all the year round always much coveted by 
Russia. It was this threat and no other, which finally decided King 
Carl reluctantly, and with great sorrow we may be sure, to abandon 
his Royal friend, and for this conduct that noble monarch has been 
greatly blaraed. But must not any one with common sense admit 
that the disclosures of state secrets which have now beeri made only 
tend to display the wisdom and patriotism of a king who has with 
some justice been called the ‘Bayard of the North.’ In fact there 
can be no better proof of the ardour and sincerity of Carl XV. in his 
friendship for the Danes and their king than that upon the despair- 
ing Danish federation party in the early part of 1865, dispatching to 
Stockholm an emissary, Lieut.-Gen. Rosenmiiller, in order to obtain 
from King Carl a definite assurance of aid for Denmark, that 
chivalrous but impetuous monarch at once acquiesced, sending back 
the messenger with the brief but heroic despatch in his own hand- 
writing :—‘I will come myself with twenty-two thousand men.” 

With coolness on the part of England, secret opposition in France, 
with armed opposition in Germany, and threatened aggression from 
Russia, a ruler who had chivalrously taken up the cudgels on behalf 
of Denmark in 1863 would indeed have been unfit to govern. 

There remains only to be said that it is hardly credible to Swedes 
and Norwegians of the present day that at any time a union with 
the Danes could have been seriously contemplated by their ruler 
and his advisers. 


Cart SIEWERS. 
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THE SPECTROSCOPE IN RECENT CHEMISTRY. 


Ir may be taken as a rule, to which there are few exceptions, that 
great scientific discoveries are not made by intending the mind upon 
them ; they do not come as the result of one man of science saying 
to another, ‘ Go to, let us make this or that discovery,” but are 
rather the unexpected conclusions deduced from facts accumulated 
with no other end in view than the extension of natural knowledge. 
Whither an investigation will lead, the man of science knows not. 
His the task to explore the realm of nature, and no divine guidance is 
vouchsafed to him, whereby he can pierce the darkness and catch a 
sight of the scene beyond. But whatever road he takes is a road to 
knowledge, and though, after devoting the labours of a lifetime to a 
research, he may find that the same amount of progress could have 
been made by a much shorter route, he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that on his way he opened up many new fields of inquiry. 

The scientific investigator is an explorer of nature’s domains; he 
is, perhaps, better compared to a detective, for his methods of work 
are precisely the same. The crimes upon which he is engaged are 
natural phenomena, and by following up one clue after another, he 
aims at discovering the causes which produce them. As in the case 
of the detective of fiction, nothing must escape his observation ; he 
carefully examines everything connected with the case he has in 
hand, and then forms a theory as to how and by whom the deed was 
accomplished. Suspicion sometimes falls upon some innocent forces 
or molecules, and circumstantial evidence may be so convincing that 
they are convicted and their guilt is proclaimed to the scientific 
world, but such cases form only a very small proportion of the whole. 
Two recent discoveries in chemistry bear out the analogy. That 
eminent detective in chemistry, Cavendish, lighted upon traces of a 
new constituent of the atmosphere, but he did not inquire into the 
cause of them. A century passed before this clue was followed up, 
and found to point to a stranger among the known elements in our 
aerial envelope. After considerable difficulty, the offender was 
caught, confined, and labelled ; and under the exciting influence of 
electric shocks, it was made to disport itself before an admiring 
public at scientific soirées and conversaziones. The capture of this 
strange gas from the air led to the identification of a solar element 
that had been wanted on the earth for a quarter of a century. This 
gas was literally “‘run to earth”; and like its companion, it was 
placed in solitary confinement for the exhibition of its peculiarities 
to the curious. Naturally the scientific world was excited at the 
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successful capture of two individuals that had escaped detection for 
so long, and since the prisoners have been in custody facts have 
come out which have greatly increased the interest in them. 
Chemists were, certainly, a little disconcerted that they should so 
persistently have overlooked one of the components of air, but their 
embarrassment is to some extent relieved by the knowledge that the 
astronomical spectroscopist failed to recognise a gas which is now 
known to be easily and copiously obtainable from fuirly common 
minerals, though he had probably met with it in the laboratory 
scores of times. The physicist has also been brought to see the 
depths of his ignorance on some points connected with the kinetic 
theory of gases, so that the whole world of physical science has been 
disturbed by the imprisonment and characteristics of the two gaseous 
prisoners lately arrested. 

If the whole history of science be searched, probably no better 
examples of two widely different ways to scientific discovery could 
be found than is afforded by the researches which have recently led 
to the discovery of Argon, and the identification of Helium. The 
demonstration of a new constituent in the earth’s atmosphere, and 
the conclusion that this component—argon—must be added to the 
list of seventy odd elements, is a veritable triumph for experimental 
philosophy, obtained only after many years of what may truly be 
termed tantalising work. With helium the case was very different. 
An experiment, conducted with one end in view, led to a chance obser- 
vation of the highest significance. Quite unintentionally, a discovery 
was made even more valuable to astronomical science than the 
isolation of argon seems likely to be to chemistry. This, as well as 
the difference between the two investigations, will be more clearly 
seen after a statement of the circumstances attached to each case. 

For a number of years Lord Rayleigh, one of the Secretaries of 
the Royal Society, has been making experiments to determine, with 
the utmost degree of accuracy, the densities of nitrogen and other 
gases. The point eventually brought out by his researches was, that 
nitrogen extracted from the atmosphere was about one-half per 
cent. heavier than nitrogen obtained from various chemical com- 
pounds. It was first thought that the difference might be caused by 
contamination with common impurities; that, in fact, an ingredient 
specifically heavier than nitrogen was mixed with the gas derived 
from air, or one lighter, hydrogen, for example, was blended with 
the nitrogen made from compounds. Not for an instant was it 
supposed, in the earlier stages of the work, that any new substance 
was the cause of the discrepancy, and especially was it considered 
improbable that the greater density of the atmospheric nitrogen 
was due to the presence of an unknown constituent of air. For it 
was hardly thinkable that a gas, which is now known to surround 
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us in enormous quantities on all sides, could have escaped detection 
in the thousands of analyses to which chemists have subjected our 
aerial envelope, in all sorts of places and under all kinds of con- 
ditions. Such, however, were the facts, and so great is the reliance 
placed upon Lord Rayleigh’s work, that no physicist thought of 
questioning the accuracy of his results, however much they might 
be at variance with the observations of chemists. After the definitive 
results had been published, and after the discrepancy between the 
weights of equal bulks of atmospheric and chemical nitrogen bad 
been talked over in scientific circles, Professor Ramsay joined with 
Lord Rayleigh in the endeavour to discover the cause of the anomaly. 
Following up the indications of the experiments, both workers ex- 
tracted nitrogen gas from air, and then endeavoured to eliminate it, 
in order to see if a residue composed of any other gas would be left. 
Both were successful in detecting and isolating the unknown and 
heavier constituents, though by different methods. The existence of 
a gas new to science was proved by many lines of evidence, and the 
abnormal density of atmospheric nitrogen was shown to be due to 
the presence of this body in air. Into the questions of the chemical 
nature of the gas it is not now proposed to enter. The story of the 
discovery is briefly told in illustration of the patient work and tedi- 
ous experimentation that had to be carried out, before the teaching 
of the results came to be understood. 

The reality of argon having been established, evidently the next 
thing to do was to examine, so far as possible, the nitrogen from 
different sources, to see whether it was nitrogen mixed with argon 
or with argon compounds. In the furtherance of this research for 
chemical combinations of argon, Professor Ramsay was led to 
experiment upon cleveite, a rare Norwegian mineral, which had 
been found to give off, when boiled with weak sulphuric acid, two per 
cent. of a gas supposed to be nitrogen. The question to be decided 
was: “ Did this gas contain any argon, either free or combined ?” 
Never was an inquiry answered in a more definite manner than by 
Professor Ramsay’s experiments. The gas proved to contain only a 
trace of nitrogen. To determine readily the character of the re- 
mainder, some of it was sealed up in a glass tube, through which an 
electric current was passed—this being the usual method of making 
a gas luminous, so that the quality of its light can be observed by 
means of the spectroscope. The light passed into this marvellous 
instrument of research, and was sifted into its component parts by 
the prism. And when the bright lines into which it was resolved 
were observed, they were found to comprise a number of prominent 
rays of which the origin was not known; in other words, the gas which 
had been believed to be nitrogen was something quite different. One 
of these bright rays was especially brilliant. At first sight it seemed 
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to be the badge of sodium—and it might well have been passed as such, 
for the spectroscopist expects to find sodium in everything, and the line 
seen occupies very nearly the place of a sodium ray in the light scale. 
To settle the matter, Professor Ramsay sent a tube, filled with 
the gas, to Mr. Crookes, who undertook to make a full spectroscopic 
study of its contents. Mr. Crookes possesses a powerful spectroscope, 
and, like all experienced workers with this instrument, he knows by 
heart the collections of lines into which the prism breaks up the light 
from different luminous gasesand vapours. Upon electrically illumin- 
ating the gaseous contents of the tube, he saw the bright yellow line, 
apparently occupying the place of sodium in the spectrum. Two 
tests, however, proved that this ubiquitous element was not being 
observed. When viewed with a fairly powerful spectroscope, the 
sodium badge, which !ooks like a single bright line in an instrument 
having small capacity for dispersing light, is seen to consist of two 
lines very close together. But observation showed that the con- 
spicuous band of yellow light was not a twin-line at all; it remained 
rigorously single whatever power was brought to bear upon it. To 
clinch the matter, sodium light was thrown into the spectroscope 
simultaneously with the light from the new gas, and the two sources 
of luminosity were then found to be of two distinct qualities. The 
pair of sodium lines were observed in their customary positions, and 
a very little higher up in the light-scale, the strange line found a 
place. 

The line seen in the light of gas from cleveite was strange to 
terrestrial laboratories, but not new to spectroscopic scYence ; it was 
identified as a line belonging to helium, an element only previously 
observed in analyses of solar light. This was a discovery, the full 
significance of which can only be appreciated by workers in solar 
physics. ‘To astronomers it is just as important as the isolation of 
argon is to chemists, though it was arrived at much less laboriously. 
Not a man of science, but would be content to spend many years of 
work to achieve the result, yet by simply adding weak oil of vitriol 
to cleveite, and investigating with the spectroscope the gas evolved, 
it was possible to prove the existence of terrestrial helium. It 
is not perhaps, too much to believe that spectroscopists had observed 
the spectrum of this element in their laboratories before; but either 
for want of time and efficient instruments, or because they lacked per- 
spicacity, they did not appreciate the strangeness of the view, and 
so missed a remarkable discovery well within their reach. 

The brilliant line now identified has been observed in solar pheno- 
mena for more than a quarter of a century. During the total 
solar eclipse of 1868, the spectroscope showed that the red flames or 
prominences visible here and there around the sun’s edge, when the 
dark body of the moon had cut off the dazzling light of the sun’s 
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visible surface, consisted of luminous gases, chief among which was 
hydrogen. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Norman Lockyer perfected his 
method of observing solar prominences at any.time when the sun is 
shining ; and he then found that, in addition to hydrogen, the light 
of these tremendous flames commonly exhibited in the spectroscope a 
yellow line, which had no counterpart among the dark lines seen 
when ordinary sunlight is analysed ; nor could any terrestrial sub- 
stance be found to emit radiations of the same quality. The conclu- 
sion indicated by the observations was, that the substance which emitted 
the enigmatical light was the exclusive possession of bodies at the 
intense temperature of the sun, and for this reason Prof. Lockyer gave 
it the name helium—the element of the sun. For twenty-six years, 
solar observers have watched the helium line, and have wondered at 
its mysterious extra-terrestrial character. It is now known that the 
name isa misnomer. The position, in the light scale, of the line 
from cleveite gas, has been found to agree with that of the line due 
to the hypothetical element, helium. To establish the identity 
bevond the possibility of a doubt, a direct comparison of the cleveite 
line with the helium line has been made. To do this, a tube con- 
taining the new gas was electrically illuminated, and so arranged 
that its light could be seen in a spectroscope at the same time as the 
light from a solar prominence containing helium. As, under these 
conditions, the two lines appeared to be identical in position, the 
discovery seems almost established beyond all question. 

There are, however, dissentients from this view. Prof. Runge, a 
well-known and trustworthy worker with the spectroscope, has given 
reasons for believing that the conclusion has been arrived at a little 
too hastily. An examination of the terrestrial gas has shown him 
that the conspicuous yellow line it bears is double; therefore, he 
argues, and with some force, that it cannot be identical with helium 
proper, unless the characteristic line of that solar element is also 
shown to be double, and with the two components in the same 
position on the light scale as those measured by him in the labora- 
tory. Dr. Huggins has since examined the solar line and finds it to 
be rigorously single, so the difference remains to be explained. It 
is just possible that, assuming the difference pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Runge to be established, the duplex character of the yellow 
badge of terrestrial helium is due to the gas being observed under 
conditions different from those which obtain on the sun. Fortunately, 
the case for the identity of the gas from cleveite with helium gas, 
does not depend entirely upon the coincidence of the solar spectrum- 
line with a line observable in the laboratory. Five or six charac- 
teristic rays of terrestrial helium have been proved by Professor 
Lockyer to match bright lines which appear most frequently in the 
analysed light of solar prominences. Dr. Deslandres, of the Paris 
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Observatory, finds the same agreement in the light of terrestrial 
and solar material, so there seems little room for scepticism in the 
matter. 

It may be thought that the identification of another terrestrial 
element in the sun, or rather the existence of another solar substance 
on the earth, is not a matter of the highest importance. But helium 
is not as other elements are; it is unique in many ways; it is a 
characteristic component of that tempest-tossed sea of luminosity— 
the solar chromosphere-—out of which the prominences spurt and 
spout, now rising in jets for thousands of miles, and anon hanging for 
hours or days together in fantastic forms over the turbulent stratum 
from which they rise. Evidence has been brought forward that at 
the great temperature of the sun, bodies we regard as elements are 
broken up, or dissociated, into more elementary forms of matter; and 
it has been suggested that helium is the primordial substance into 
which all elements can be resolved by proper means. Chemists, 
generally, regard the theory with disfavour, and stamp as heretics 
those who give it consideration. But now that helium has been 
found on the earth, we are within reasonable reach of some further 
inquiry on the subject. 

The promise o: the future in regard to knowledge of the nature 
and properties of helium is not likely to be an empty one, for the gas 
has already been found in from fifteen to twenty different minerals, 
though not associated with argon, which has never yet been obtained 
from minerals. But, though argon has not a mineral source, helium 
is so easily enticed from its seclusion that workers with the spectro- 
scope are a trifle depressed at its belated discovery. As a matter of 
fact, spectroscopists have in recent years confined their attention too 
exclusively to problems in celestial chemistry, and have somewhat 
neglected the spectroscopy of the common substances which form the 
earth’s crust; if this were not the case, argon and helium would 
have been discovered long ago. But a new era has now commenced, 
and the spectroscope will take a more prominent place in chemical 
analysis of the future than it has in the past. 

The two new gases have already furnished astronomy with a 
number of valuable facts. Shortly after the discovery of argon had 
been proclaimed, someone pointed out that a strong line in its spec- 
trum occupied about the same position as the ray which characterises 
the light of the misty material of which nebulx are composed. Little 
attention need be paid, however, to this accidental, and not very 
close, coincidence. A single swallow does not make a summer, nor 
is the coincidence of one of the many lines in the spectrum of argon, 
with a line in nebular spectra, sufficient to base any argument upon, 
even if the terrestrial and celestiai rays exactly corresponded with 
one another. A more important fact is that lines due to helium are 
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undoubtedly found among those into which the light of nebule is 
broken up by the prism. And Professor Lockyer has carried the 
matter still further in an astronomical direction, by comparing 
the spectra of the gases (consisting chiefly of helium) obtained from 
various minerals, with the spectra of certain stars. 

It is now commonly known that the chemical constitution of the 
atmosphere of a star can be determined by means of the spectro- 
scope, which breaks up the composite stellar beams into the com- 
ponent parts, and presents to the observer a faint strip of light 
usually crossed transversely by dark lines. These sombre rays are 
the tongues of elements which make up a star’s gaseous envelope, 
and astronomers have long been engaged in finding terrestrial inter- 
preters of their languages. One after another substances on the 
earth have had their spectra brought side by side with analysed 
starlight, with the result that many stellar rays have been found to 
have terrestrial equivalents. But much still remains to be done; 
the sun is a star which can be studied under the best conditions, 
yet the origins of about two-thirds of its spectrum-lines still remain 
a mystery, while, in the case of the more distant suns distributed 
through interstellar space, the satisfaction at the information which 
the spectroscope has drawn from them concerning their constitution 
is greatly impaired by the knowledge that so much remains a 
mystery. 

Professor Lockyer’s comparison of star-spectra with the spectra of 
the new gases obtained by heating various minerals in a vacuum, 
has enabled him to reduce the number of enigmatica! rays in star- 
light. He has found that the lines due to helium are exactly 
matched by lines in the spectra of a certain type of stars, as well as 
by lines in the solar chromosphere, and has thus been able to demon- 
strate a relation between the new gases and solar and stellar pheno- 
mena. His conclusion as to the results which are likely to follow 
from this, is very sanguine. In a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society, he said: ‘‘ We appear to be in presence of the vera 
causa, not of two or three, but of many of the lines which, so far, 
have been classed as ‘unknown’ by students, both of solar and 
stellar chemistry ; and, if this be confirmed, we are evidently in the 
presence of a new order of gases of the highest importance to celes- 
tial chemistry, though, perhaps, they may be of small value to 
chemists, because their compounds and associated elements are, for 
the most part, hidden deep in the earth’s interior.” The thought 
expressed in the latter part of the quotation is a very suggestive 
one, and it indicates the reason why the state of knowledge of the 
chemistry of the sun and stars remains so imperfect. It is known 
with some degree of completeness how far the common elements 
upon the earth are found in stars, but of the gases which, in all 
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probability, are occluded in the heavier minerals, we are only just 
beginning to acquire information, though d priori considerations 
point to them for the solution of many extra-terrestrial spectroscopic 
phenomena. No wonder, then, that Professor Lockyer regards the 
future study of the actions and reactions of the new order of gases 
as full of promise of a terrestrial chemistry of paramount importance 
in connection with questions of stellar evolution. So many facts 
seem to justify this hope, that it is almost a pity to say anything 
which will diminish the satisfaction derived by spectroscopists from 
contemplation of the new vista. It is just as well to bear in mind, 
however, that there are limits to the possibilities of spectroscopy. 
We know, for instance, that solar prominences, and the sea of flame 
from which they rise, are largely composed of helium ; of that there 
is no doubt whatever, nevertheless, if the sun could be taken away into 
space until it had dwindled into a star, the spectroscope would fail 
then to reveal the existence of helium, though the constitution of 
the sun had not altered a jot. Even though most stars fail to show 
helium in the spectroscope, this is no proof that helium is absent 
from them, and the same reasoning can be applied to other elements. 

There are other reasons for regarding as incomplete the know- 
ledge gained by the spectroscope a3 to the constitution of the sun 
and stars, or as affording evidence of the presence of a particular 
gas in a gaseous mixture. Recent experiments have shown Professor 
Ramsay that if a small proportion of nitrogen or hydrogen be intro- 
duced into a vessel containing argon or helium, the characteristic 
spectra of the two latter gases are completely masked, that is to say, 
if only spectroscopic evidence were relied upon, the verdict would be 
that neither argon nor helium were present in the mixture. Indeed, 
quantitative experiments have brought out the astonishing fact that 
from five to ten per cent. of nitrogen entirely obscures the charac- 
teristic yellow line of helium. Probably the laboratory conditions 
differ from those of the sun, but if they were the same we should 
have to conclude that a small percentage of nitrogen in the sun’s 
chromosphere would have prevented us from ever seeing helium. 
Spectroscopic astronomers have reason to be proud of the achieve- 
ments of their instruments of research, but the consideration of such 
facts as those referred to will show them that what is known may be 
as nothing compared with what is not known about the chemical 
constitution of celestial bodies. 

The testimony afforded by the spectroscope as to the nature of 
celestial things is, therefore, imperfect. In pre-spectroscopic times, 
meteorites were the messengers which gave the world a faint con- 
ception of extra-terrestrial matter. The mode of origin of these 
objects is not exactly understood, but they are generally regarded 
as fragmentary products of eruptions on the sun, stars, or planets. 
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But leaving the question of origin at present out of consideration, it 
is evident that meteorites should be able to assist in correlating ter- 
restrial and celestial chemistry. An examination of “ holy things 
fallen from heaven ”’ furnished Professor Lockyer with the founda- 
tion upon which he built his meteoritic hypothesis a few years ago, 
and Professor Ramsay has now greatly added to the interest 
attached to those masses of iron and stony matter, for he has found 
both argon and helium in a meteorite which fell at Augusta County, 
Virginia. A few ounces of the meteorite were placed in a glass tube 
and heated. The gas driven off proved for the most part to be 
hydrogen, but after subtracting this and other well-known gases, 
the residue was found, by spectroscopic examination, to consist of 
the two new gases which have created such a sensation in scientific 
circles. Argon and helium have thus been proved to be contained 
in meteoritic matter, and the question naturally arises: How did 
they get there? Professor Ramsay suggests that the meteorite 
was once part of a stellar body a+ a high temperature, having an 
atmosphere in which hydrogen, argon, and helium existed, with 
other gases. In this atmosphere the mass was heated to fusion, to 
be finally ejected by some volcanic force. But plausible as this 
explanation is, it must remain only an unconfirmed theory, for, in 
the first place, it is possible, though very improbable, that the 
meteorite was ejected by a terrestrial volcano ; and, secondly, there 
is not sufficient evidence that the meteorite could not have derived 
its argon from the earth’s atmosphere, and the small proportion of 
its helium from the upper limits of the atmosphere. Assuming the 
theory to be true, the meteorite affords direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of argon and helium in stellar atmospheres. 

Helium has not yet been found in the air, nor is it likely to be. 
As with hydrogen, its atoms are so light that the earth is unable to 
hold them, and their energy is sufficient to carry them eventually 
outside the sphere of influence of our globe. This brings us to a 
very important point raised by investigations of the energy of argon 
and helium atoms, ‘The molecules of every gas are known to be 
dashing about in all directions, with a velocity depending upon the 
temperature. When a gas is heated, these motions are increased, 
so that a rise of temperature means an increase of the energy of the 
molecules. Now the amount of heat expended upon the gas can 
be expressed in terms of energy, for heat is a form of energy ; 
and the energy used up in making the molecules travel faster and 
further can be found by observing the rise of temperature, when the 
gas is enclosed in a vessel, and when it is allowed toexpand. Accu- 
rate experiments show that the energy supplied is not all accounted 
for by the measurable effects produced. Some of it is apparently 
used up in giving relative motion to the different parts of the mole- 
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cule, which may consist of one or more atoms. To some extent the 
energy thus used internally depends upon the number of atoms in a 
molecule, therefore measurements of the amount of this energy give 
a clue to the constitution of 
argon and helium, and also in that of mercury vapour, the energy 
absorbed by atomic motions is extremely small—practically, all the 
energy supplied is taken up by the increased motions of the molecules. 
The conclusion drawn from this is that, in these gases, the atom and 
the molecule are synonymous, or, in scientific terms, that they are 
monatomic gases. So far all is plain sailing, but when the spectra of 
such gases come to be considered, the theory is found wanting. <Ac- 
cording to one view, the luminosity of a gas through which an electric 
current is passing is due to the vibrations of the atoms in the mole- 
cule, so that a monatomic gas could not be made luminous, and there- 
fore could have no spectrum. This theory is at once confuted by the 
fact that mercury vapour, argon, and helium can be made luminous, 
and all three have characteristic spectra. Asa matter of fact, the 
theory upon which the case for the monatomicity of these elements 
rests leaves the optical properties out of count. The most feasible view 
seems to be that the luminosity of a gas through which an electric 


gaseous molecules. Now, in the case of 


current is passing, and, therefore, the spectrum of the gas, is due to 
vibrations of the hypothetical ether surrounding the molecules, and 
not to the vibrations of the molecules themselves. If this be so, it 
should be possible to deduce the phenomena of spectroscopy from the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, now accepted by physicists. This 
theory to account for the spectra of gases has yet to pass through the 
fire of criticism, and one of the first points it has to answer is how 
different gaseous molecules cause the ether to vibrate differently. 
But whether this theory is compatible with facts or not need not be 
discussed here ; at any rate, argon and helium have raised some very 
nice points over which chemists, mathematicians, and physicists may 
wrangle for some time to come. 

One other point remains to be mentioned. ‘Two lines in the spec- 
trum of argon appear to be exactly coincident with two in the 
spectrum of helium. This and other considerations indicate that 
argon and helium contain, as some common constituent, a gas not 
yet isolated. Professor Ramsay regards the presence of the third 
new gas as almost certain, and Professor Lockyer hints at the exist- 
ence of several more. Surely more startling statements were never 
before precipitated upon the world of science. But whatever results 
future work may lead to, it can already be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that since spectrum analysis became an accomplished 
fact, no new elements have held out greater promise of assistance in 
unravelling mysteries of celestial constitutions than argon and helium, 
and the gases which are associated with them. 

R. A. Grecory. 
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ELEANORA DUSE. 


Ir seems to me—I say it without intending the least shadow of 
reproach—that there is artistic calculation, one might almost call 
it a sort of noble coquetry, in Eleanora Duse’s cloistral shrinking 
from all the publicities of modern artistic life. No doubt it is at 
bottom temperamental, and was an instinct in the woman before it be- 
came a method in the artist. This woman could not live in an atmo- 
sphere of paragraphic fanfaronade ; she could not, if she would, wear 
her brain upen her sleeve for interviewers to peck at. But a habit 
founded on instinct may be buttressed by policy, and Madame Duse 
can scarcely fail to realise how much she gains by remaining the 
Great Unknown of the theatrical world. In pocket she probably 
loses. If she would consent to be a notoriety, or even a personality, 
the crowd would pay to gape at her, as at present they donot. Butin 
facing the world in the light of common day, she would sacrifice that 
very impersonality which (if actors only knew it) is the ultimate 
safeguard of illusion, and would thus take the edge off our delight in 
her art. She cultivates illusion instead of courting disillusion, pro- 
ducing her effects, and leaving us to speculate “how it’s done.” She 
does not publish the processes of her mental workshop, any more than 
she invites us to pry into the mysteries of her toilet-table. There is 
natural dignity in this course of action, but there is artistic subtlety 
as well. 

What, then, is the “open secret’ of her extraordinary fascination ? 
Of course it is genius; with those who cavil at the word we no 
longer dispute. They are, as Ruskin once said of Lionardo da Vinci, 
“the slaves of an archaic smile,” the votaries of an enamelled voice. 
We respect their constancy, while we wonder at their infatuation. 
But to say “genius” is only to re-state the problem; criticism is 
the analysis of genius, Even if we take it to be an inborn “spark” 
or flame~and I think the metaphor is misleading—we have still 
to study its spectrum and distinguish the elements in its incandes- 
cence. We first look for some master-faculty or gift, and then seek 
to group around it certain complementary and ancillary qualities. 
It is not by its simplicity but by its complexity that genius eludes 
analysis. Even if our intuition were adequate to a complete mastery 
of the problem, we should still be baffled by the inadequacies of 
language. But it is precisely in virtue of its inscrutable and 
inexpressible residuum, that genius can afford to face the most 
searching analysis. Talent, dexterity, knack, and trick we may ran- 
sack and turn inside out till it has no longer any mystery or any 
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interest for us. Dut the effort to understand the how and why cf 
genius tends to heighten, while it subtilizes, appreciation. 

We have all heard many readings of the Duse riddle. Everyone 
who speaks or writes about it gives a different name to her master- 
quality. Everyone finds in her endowment just what he or she is 
disposed to find. Here, for instance, are two serious and enthusiastic 
studies of her art, one by Mr. Vernon Blackburn in the New Review, 
another by Mrs. Laura Marholm Hansson, in her collection of ‘ Six 
Portraits,” entitled Wrindernes Bog—The Women’s Book. Mr. Black- 
burn, a writer of analytic acumen (some of his analysis, I confess, 
is much too acute for me), finds the kernel of her genius in ‘ her 
brain, her intellect. That is the presence-chamber from which 





every movement, every gesture, every accent, receives its grave 
command. . . . Her limitation in her art will be no more than the 
limitation of her intellect, her critical, guiding, appreciative, accu- 
rate, passionate, superb intellect.’’ Mrs. Hansson, on the other hand 
(she is, I understand, the wife of Ola Hansson, the disciple of 
Nietzsche, whose Young Ofey’s Ditties have been Englished by 
“George Egerton”), Mrs. Hansson, being a vehement partizan of 
her hapless but heroic sex, looks for, and naturally finds, Duse’s 
master-quality in her Womanhood. “She is the genius of Woman- 
hood in drama”’—the first exemplar of truly, purely, and charac- 
teristically feminine mimetics. Hitherto, according to this lady, 
there has been no essential distinction between masculine and femi- 
nine acting. On the stage, as in tiction, poetry, painting, women 
have formed themseives on the masculine ideal. Théy represented 
Woman, not as she really is, but as Man, in his purblind egoism, 
loves to imagine her. Duse, on the contrary, ‘‘ takes no interest in 
an art which is common to both sexes. What she wants is to give 
expression to her own soul, to her own woman-nature, to the wholly 
individual vibrations in her physis and psyche” (sic). Even the 
weary melancholy of her face, when at rest, is simply an expression 
of the tragedy of Womanhood ; for it is Woman's direful destiny to 
be equally unhappy without Man and with Man. She despises while 
she yearns for him. Therefore, Eleanora Duse appears in Mrs. Hans- 
son’s portrait gallery, along with Marie Bashkirtseff, Anna-Charlotta 
Edgren, ‘‘ George Egerton,’ Amalia Skram, and Sonia Kovalevsky, 
as an accomplished type of the New Woman. She is, indeed, the 
most accomplished of them all; for, says the authoress :-— 


‘** They were all individualities these six women ; and in the fact of their indi- 
viduality lay their tragic fate. For in only one of them—-Eleanora Duse— 
was the individuality strong enough. None of them could do without man, 
as more than one of them thought she could. The modern Woman finds it 
difficult to yield herself up to Man; and the modern Man is recalcitrant and 
sceptical in his search for Woman.” 
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It is not at all my purpose to controvert either Mr. Blackburn’s 
or Mrs. Hansson’s view of the matter. Either theory may be right 
enough so far as it goes; indeed, I think there isa good deal in 
both. Madame Duse may or may not be a woman of commanding 
intellect in the ordinary sense of the word, but she certainly possesses 
to perfection the intelligence of her art. She knows what she is 
about, if ever woman did; wherefore some critics, mistaking clear- 
ness for shallowness, have complained that her style is measured and 
mechanical. Again, it is undoubtedly true that she has embodied 
on the stage a new and exquisite ideal of Womanhood—an ideal 
into which delicacy and strength, self-reliance and self-abandonment, 
enter in almost equal proportions. No wonder women should hail 
her with enthusiasm, for she seems to consummate and ennoble all 
the nobler possibilities of her sex. She has moments, and not 
moments only, of a sort of passionate refinement, which makes the 
stage erotics of almost all other actresses seem vulgar by comparison. 
Mrs. Hansson, I think, is curiously mistaken in saying that feminine 
acting hitherto has been a mere aping of masculine acting. Except, 
perhaps, in the sphere of high tragedy, feminine acting has aimed 
at, and has succeeded in virtue of, femininity. But whereas other 
specifically feminine actresses have too often either fatuously or 
cynically “ given away’’ their sex, Dus2 has succeeded in being a 
woman to the finger-tips without the smallest derogation from her 
dignity asa human being. She has againand again presented a type 
of woman which we men may well regard with humility, if not 
humiliation, feeling that we have yet to be educated, or rather bred, 
up toit. But that, to my thinking, is precisely where she differs 
from the New Woman of feminine fiction and journalism. 

In all this, however, we are not getting much nearer the heart of 
the mystery. Eleanora Duse is a very intelligent woman, granted. 
She is also, in the highest and deepest sense of the words, an 
eminently womanly woman. But in neither of these qualities is she 
unique, nor even in their intimate conjunction. There isno evidence 
to show that she is the most intelligent woman in the world, or the 
most womanly woman, or even the woman in whom sex and intel- 
lect together are most liberally and harmoniously developed ; there- 
fore, we must look elsewhere for the attributes, peculiar to herself, 
which have made her the greatest actress in the world. 

It seems to me, then, that her genius is the resultant of an inward 
gift and an outward accident. The inward gift is an extraordinary 
imagination, an unequalled power of projecting herself into another 
personality, and living through the minutest details of its experience. 
The outward accident is that which made her (we are told) a child 
of the stage, and so gave her, not only hereditary aptitudes, but that 
early and lifelong habit of dramatic expression which has made her 
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body the perfectly responsive instrument of her mind. What is 
unique in her is not her intellect, acute and vigilant though it be; 
it is not even her sympathetic imagination, though that is exceed- 
ingly rare; itis the combination of these gifts with a training (or, as 
I should prefer to say, a habit) which removes every obstacle, whether 
of inexpertness or self-consciousness, to the completest manifestation 
of her imaginative experience. There are two elements in a perfect 
piece of acting. First, there is the ability to conceive, to conjure up, 
the emotional states and processes of which the words set down by 
the author are but, so to speak, the surface indications. This faculty 
is innate to some extent in every imaginative person, though in very 
few is it so strong as in Eleanora Duse; while fewer still have culti- 
vated, as she has, the power of throwing her whole self into the 
groove of an imagined experience, and following it up to the end 
with passionate consistency. In the second place, over and above 
this gift of imagination, the great actor must have the power of 
selecting, from many possible methods of expression for an imagined 
thought or feeling, that which is best adapted to further the dramatic 
illusion—the most typical, the most suggestive, the most beautiful, 
the most overwhelming. This is what we call technical skill; and it 
is the union of these two elements in their highest potency—the 
reinforcement of inspired imagination by consummate technical mas- 
tery—that renders the genius of Eleanora Duse unique in our time. 
Can any one doubt that imagination is the mainspring of her art ? 
—and imagination actual, present, operating there and then, not 
remembered, stored up, and mimicked in cold blood. The very 
limitations of her achievement prove this. Take, for instance, her 
Marguerite Gautier—it is said, quite justly, that she does not for a 
moment suggest a woman of the particular class to which the Lady 
of the Camelias nominally belongs. If she built up her characters 
from the outside, what could be simpler than to indicate the courtesan 
in dress, make-up, and manner? Duse does not dream of making 
the attempt. The sociological side of the fable is nothing to her. 
The picture of manners which Dumas intended disappears in the 
drama of pure emotion. We do not remember, we do not want to 
know, why it is that the course of true love does not run smooth for 
this beautiful, suffering creature. All we know is that she beats her 
strength out against certain cruel social barriers, and falls back 
exhausted, to die in her lover’s arms. Of course, if the play were 
really and truly a study of the courtesan, as such, this would be to 
take all the meaning out of it. But the author has made him- 
self the actress’s accomplice before the fact. It was really he 
who, in his youthful improvisation (for it was little more) drowned 
sociology in sentiment. Marguerite Gautier is an ideal figure, 
if ever there was one. Her past—nay, her present—has left no 
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stain upon her. The keynote to her character lies in the testi- 
mony extorted from the elder Duval, ‘ Vous étes une noble fille!” 
When the play was new, when Marguerite’s nominal profession 
(as I have called it above) was effectively present to the pub- 
lic consciousness, its morality was open to question, and we find 
even George Henry Lewes, though assuredly no puritan, warmly 
applauding its prohibition by our high-minded censorship. Now, 
its essential unreality as a picture of mauners has so entirely over- 
shadowed its superficial realism that we regard it as nothing more 
than an idyllic love-story, a comédie larmoyante, almost a bergerie. 
Duse, accordingly, sees in Marguerite Gautier only a loving, suffering 
woman, about whose history she does not trouble herself, but in whose 
immediate emotions she can live with intense self-abandonment. If 
it is true, as I believe, that she has considered and rejected the idea 
of playing Mr. Pinero’s Paula Tanqueray, the fact seems to me 
highly significant, and not at all to be interpreted to Mr. Pinero’s 
disadvantage. Precisely because she is an individual character, the 
genuine product of a particular set of circumstances, and compre- 
hensible only in the ligkt of these circumstances, Paula demands on 
the actress’s part a more or less deliberate constructive effort. 
Despite its tragic ending, the play is a true comedy of manners ; 
und manners, English manners, are not Duse’s affair. Mere im- 
ugination, mere knowledge of the universal in womanhood, would 
not be a sufficient guide for the actress through poor Paula’s 
vagaries, nor would she find any opportunity for the copious utterance 
of pure emotion. I would travel the whole breadth of Europe to 
see Duse as Hedda Gabler, precisely because Hedda, like Paula, is a 
purely analytic study, and I am intensely curious to see what she 
would make of it, and to adjust my theory of her art “ in a con- 
catenation according.” It is hard to find the elements of Hedda, 
cold, calculating, self-centred, world-weary Hedda, in the elegiac 
Marguerite and the impulsive Magda. But after all, there is an 
elemental humanity in Hedda which we do not find in Paula 
Tanqueray ; and is not the Femme de Claude one of Duse’s greatest 
triumphs ? 

If Diderot could come to life for a single evening, and see Duse at 
her best in Marguerite or Magda, I believe he would make public 
recantation of his Paradove sur le Comédien. No doubt he would 
plead extenuating circumstances. He would allege that this whole 
form of art was one which he did not know and could not foresee, 
and that when he spoke of “acting” he meant something quite 
different from this marvellous reproduction of the minutest vibra- 
tions of feeling. But he would at the same time own, I believe, 
that this single performance of Duse’s was to him, not only a revela- 
tion in art, but a lesson in psychology. He would sce in it a multi- 
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plicity of concurrent psychical processes, such as he had declared, or 
at least assumed, to be impossible. He would see the imagination 
producing in voice and feature every minutest symptom of the suc- 
cessive phases of feeling through which the character passes—not 
only the facile tear, which almost every emotional actress can turn 
on at will, but the blush, the pallor, the trembling of the lips, the 
smarting of the eyelids, the slow suffusion of the eye, which the will, 
so far from begetting, seeks in vain to repress. He would see how 
this same imagination, supplementing and amplifying that of the 
author, would here and there impose on the actress brief intervals of 
silence for the natural working-out of some emotional conflict or 
transition. He would see, at the same time, how the ever-vigilant 
intellect controlled, moderated, and kept in its due relation to the 
artistic whole, every individual manifestation of feeling. He would 
realise what a vast gulf in reality separates two things which in his 
Paradoxe he had frequently confounded—emotional acting, to wit, 
and haphazard improvisation. He would recognise in Marguerite 
or in Magda a figure designed and modelled beforehand, propor- 
tioned, poised, and polished to the finger-tips with a sculptor’s 
patient assiduity, and then, by an ever-recurrent miracle, endowed 
with “ one crowded hour of glorious life,” at the electric touch of 
the artist’s imagination. 

Where her imagination flags, her art falters; and her imagina- 
tion, it would seem, must always take its leap from a spring-board 
of experience. She cannot imagine herself into an alien tempera- 
ment or an historic pose. Mrs. Hansson, greatly to my surprise, 
classes three of Sardou’s characters, Clotilde in Fernande, Odette, 
and Fédora, among her best parts. Of these I have seen only the 
last, and it seemed to me that Duse could not for a moment think 
herself into the crude and shallow personage. The part is one long 
nervous palpitation, and the whole story (so I thought) was too 
wire-drawn to give the actress anything to palpitate about. In 
Divorcons ! again, Duse threw herself with intense imaginative gusto 
into the intellectual rebellion of the first two acts. She sparkled 
with wit and animation, anger and defiance. But into the sensual 
cynicism of the last act her imagination declined to follow her. She 
acted it with her intelligence alone, cleverly but coldly. Her Nora 
in A Doill’s House was brilliant and beautiful, but transposed, espe- 
cially in the last scene, into an unmistakably cisalpine key. Here, 
as in Fédora, she slurred the somewhat mechanical stage-effects 
which Ibsen designed in the first two acts; but when, in the last 
act, he once for all parted company with the Scribe-Sardou school, 
she rose with him to the height of his, and her, genius, even while 
she translated him into Italian in more than the literal sense. The 
failure of her Cleopatra (for a failure one cannot but call it) proves, 
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I think, that her imagination instinctively shrinks from any sort of 
pose. She no more assumed the queen in Cleopatra than the cour- 
tesan in Marguerite Gautier. In Dumas’s play it did not matter, 
for his heroine is not essentially a courtesan; but Shakespeare’s 
heroine is nothing if not regal. <A perfect Cleopatra, too, must 
touch a note of sheer sensuality which does not come easily within 
Duse’s range. Two pieces of character-acting, in the limited sense 
of the term, she does achieve, and that to perfection—Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Mirandolina in La Locandiera. These two 
parts, though apparently at the opposite poles of art, have this in 
common to distinguish them from her other characters, that they 
involve a certain amount of external composition or construction, 
depending more or less on costume and on the assumption of a 
peculiar and studied manner. Marguerite, Magda, Nora, Césarine, 
are differentiated by temperament, entirely from within ; Santuzza 
and Mirandolina are differentiated from those characters, and from 
each other, by external traits as well. They are among the most 
marvellous of Duse’s creations—the sombre, ungainly, inarticulate 
peasant, and the voluble, malicious, scintillant coquette—and they 
prove that her imagination is as versatile as it is potent. But these 
characters, like the rest, are, after all, facets of her natural self. 
Cleopatra, on the other hand—the Cleopatra of Shakespeare—would 
demand a sort of inflation of her personality, a climbing upon stilts, 
a historic pose, as I have called it, for which she has, perhaps, 
neither the skill nor the will. Her imagination rebels at the his- 
toric pose, and ow imagination rejects the modern woman whom 
she substitutes for the “serpent of old Nile.” 

So far as I am aware, Antony and Cleopatra is the only poetic 
play included in her repertory, and even of it, unless I am much 
mistaken, she uses a prose translation. This renunciation of verse is 
very significant. I remember to have read somewhere or other a 
letter from Henrik Ibsen to a young Norwegian actress, recom- 
mending her to avoid metrical parts, lest they should spoil her sense 
for the subtler modulations of prose dialogue. At the time, I 
thought him mistaken ; and even now I am disposed to imagine that, 
so far as English blank verse is concerned, it would only be an evil 
habit of mouthing in metre that could injuriously affect the delivery 
of prose. Yet a comparison between Duse’s elocution and that of 
the verse-crammed virtuosos of the Paris Conservatoire, leads me to 
wonder whether there is not more in Ibsen’s warning than I had at 
first supposed. What Duse’s training may have been I do not know ; 
but it is certain that if she ever learned any vocal artifices, any con- 
ventional methods of diction, she has been careful to unlearn them. 
She has mastered the art that conceals art, and, by dint of absolute 
accomplishment, has achieved the effect of unadulterated nature. 
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Her articulation is crystal-clear as the notes of a dulcimer, yet one is 
never conscious of the least striving for distinctness, In moments of 
fatigue, she sometimes yields to the temptation of hurrying her 
delivery, running together the sentences of a tirade, blurring the light 
and shade, and neglecting to throw into relief the emphatic words. This 
temptation must be irresistible now and then to an actress who knows 
that the majority of her audience cannot follow her closely. But 
however much she may accelerate her delivery, she never becomes 
indistinct. Every syllable drops in chiselled perfection from her lips. 
Her voice is far too natural, too various, in a word, too genuinely 
Italian, to be always beautiful ; but it is always resonant, vibrant, 
full of warmth and expression; and when beauty is its cue—in 
passages of tenderness or of ecstasy—it is capable of an insinuating, 
penetrating loveliness which haunts the memory. This actress can 
afford to confine herself to prose, since, without any affected warbling 
or linkéd sweetnesses of long-drawn monotone, she has the art of 
transmuting prose into poetry. 

There is one class of scenes, however, in which she deliberately 
overrides the conventions of ordinary modern drama, and sweeps 
criticism away in a whirlwind of admiration, which is none the less 
irresistible because we feel it to be a trifle immoral. I refer to 
scenes of passionate argument and self-vindication, such as occur in 
the second act of Za Femme de Claude and the third and fourth acts 
of Heimat. Here, the actress is carried away, partly, no doubt, by 
her temperament, and partly (I fear we must admit) by the fact that 
she is mistress of the stage, and has no adequate opponent to stand 
up against her. Whatever the reason, she entirely bursts the 
bounds of any conceivable conversation between civilised human 
beings, converts the stage for the nonce into an arena for the formal 
fighting out of “the great duel of Sex,” and soars to the most auda- 
cious heights of splendid and impassioned oratory. Theoretically, 
these outbursts are difficult to defend; but so intense is their sin- 
cerity, so superb their technical mastery, that theory can oniy hide 
its diminished head. For my part, I did not fully realise the dyna- 
mic potentialities of human utterance until I saw the third act of Duse’s 
Magda. The effect it produced on me called to my mind the anec- 
dotes of effects produced by Mrs. Siddons in her great moments— 
how an actor who played the unjust steward in Henry VIII. was so 
withered by Queen Katherine’s scorn that he said, “ I would not for 
the world meet that woman on the stage again”; and how, when 
Holman and the elder Macready had seen the curtain fall one night 
on her Arpasia, Holman turned to his companion and said, 
“Macready, do I look as pale as you?” I certainly felt that it 
needed no small nerve on the part of the wretched Von Keller to 
stand up against the white-hot lava-stream of Magda’s invective. 
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“‘ Duse acted for some fifteen minutes,” says Mr. Vernon Blackburn, 
‘“‘as I have seen no actress play before. She, under that perfect 
government of her mind, was absolutely ungovernable. She rose 
from height to height, from point to point, till she reached an alti- 
tude that left us breathless.”’ 

As I review in memory the innumerable moments of exquisite 
and poignant emotion which I owe to this woman’s genius, I can 
only feel how inadequate is all I have been able to say of it. Yet 
in criticising acting, more than any other art, it is necessary to allow 
for the personal equation, and I am bound to put the reader in a 
position to do so in the present case. Let me confess, then, that 
there is to me something indescribably sympathetic and appealing in 
Madame Duse’s whole personality, which would dispose me to make 
the best of art much less distinguished than hers. I have come to feel 
a sense of personal gratitude towards her, which is certainly not con- 
ducive to judicial impartiality. Very likely, if she were now to 
repeat her performance of Cleopatra, I should throw Shakespeare to 
the winds and declare it a suecess—and very likely I should be quite 
right. very line of her wistful face is associated in my mind with 
one of those rare intellectual or emotional delights which make the 
life even of a theatrical critic worth living. And it must not be for- 
gotten that if there is what I have ventured to call a noble coquetry 
in her seclusion and reticence, there is also an insidious witchery in 
her pretended lack of physical advantages. She is mistress of the 
art of beauty as of every other art that ministers to dramatic effect. 
Your ordinary beautiful woman makes her whole appeal at once. 
Her beauty of face you have realised in the first five seconds, her 
grace of attitude and movement in the first five minutes. They con- 
tinue to please you, no doubt, but they no longer surprise and 
interest. Madame Duse’s beauty, on the other hand, is always sur- 
prising and re-conquering you. It is new to you every evening, and 
varies with every character. It ranges from the seductive, sparkling, 
prettiness of Mirandolina, to the tragic and defiant nobility of 
Magda. The critic would be a hypocrite indeed who should pretend 
that his admiration for this actress was entirely unaccentuated by 
any sense of physical charm. 

Witniam ARcHER, 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
I.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


My own personal reminiscences of Professor Huxley can possess no 
value except such as may be claimed for the faithful testimony of 
an old and independent friend. Not only was I never associated 
with him in the scientific labours which constituted his life-work, 
but I am in no degree competent to pass any judgment on the results 
of those labours. Nor can I presume to rank myself among those who 
had the most intimate knowledge of his character, for, though we 
had many interests in common, our paths lay far apart, and my 
opportunities of confidential intercourse with him were far rarer 
than I could have wished. Still, he left very definite impressions 
on my mind, and any definite impressions of so remarkable a man 
are perhaps not wholly unworthy of record. 

It must now be above thirty-seven years since I first made the 
acquaintance of Huxley by correspondence. The first Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission had appropriated several Fellowships of Merton 
College to the foundation of a Linacre Professorship of Physiology 
coupled with Human and Comparative Anatomy—for these branches 
of Biology had not yet been specialised and differentiated in the 
University hierarchy of Professors. I was then a junior Fellow of 
no great influence, but it was intimated to me by a common friend 
that Mr. T. H. Huxley meditated becoming a candidate for the 
Chair, and wished for some preliminary information about it. I 
confess that, although J already knew the name of Owen, I had 
never heard that of Huxley, but I successfully concealed my ignor- 
ance of his fame, and several letters passed between us upon the 
expediency of constituting the Professorship, and appointing a Pro- 
fessor, before the endowment could be completed by the suppression 
of sufficient Fellowships. I was struck by the decided tone of Hux- 
ley’s letters, and gradually learned something of his eminence, but a 
year or two elapsed before the election took place, and in the mean- 
time Huxley made up his mind not to seek the office, which was 
awarded to the late Professor Rolleston. The reason which he 
assigned was that his opinions were too little in harmony with those 
prevalent at Oxford, and I am convinced that this was really one of 
his chief motives for declining the candidature, but it is probable that 
he was also unwilling to abandon the great position which by that 
time he had gained in London. More than twenty years later, when 
Professor Rolleston died, I was myself requested, as Warden of 
Merton, to sound Huxley upon his willingness to accept the Chair, 
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but he felt that he could no longer entertain the idea of beginning a 
new career, and he did not fail to repeat, though with diminished 
emphasis, his belief that he would be out of his element in the Oxford 


atmosphere. 


Turing my own residence in London between 1857 and 1881 I 
came to know and appreciate Huxley as a friend, often meeting him 
in private society, at the Athenaum Club, and elsewhere. I was 
afterwards his colleague on the governing body of Eton College, 
where he stoutly advocated the educational claims of natural science, 
as he was bound to do, but earned general respect, as he always did, 
by the fairness and moderation of his practical views. When he 
retired to live at Eastbourne, he resigned this with other public 
duties, and more than once declined my invitation to Oxford, chiefly, 
I think, because he dreaded being drawn into lively discussions 
likely to aggravate his tendency to sleeplessness. He appeared, 
indeed, at the funeral of Professor Jowett, the late Master of Balliol, 
but when he delivered the Romanes Lecture in 1893 his want of 
nervous power was evident ; and he told me that it was long before 
he recovered from the effects of that effort. However, when the 
British Association met at Oxford in August last year (1894) he was 
persuaded to come with Mrs. Huxley and occupy a quiet room care- 
fully selected for him. On this occasion he gave a proof of the 
good sense and kindly feeling which seldom deserted him. It 
happened that he had just been thrown into sharp antagonism, upon 
a question affecting University education in London, with the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, ‘the President of the Association and Chancellor 
of Oxford. Hearing that he would probably be requested to move 
or second a vote of thanks to Lord Salisbury for his Presidential 
address, Huxley was greatly perturbed, and expressed to me serious 
doubts as to whether he should or could undertake such a task. I 
took care not to communicate any such doubts to the Executive Com- 
mittee, lest they should make a change in their programme, and 
my reticence was rewarded. On reconsidering the matter, Huxley 
saw that he ought to undertake the part entrusted to him; he did so 
with the best possible grace, and his reception in the Sheldonian 
Theatre was such as must not only have reminded him of old times 
and his duel with Bishop Wilberforce, but must also have satisfied 
him that old times and old prejudices had passed away. While he 
was in my house he seemed in the best possible spirits, but he felt 
unequal to staying until the end of the Association meeting, and I 
saw him but once again. This was at the beginning of last January 
(1895), when I was at Brighton, and, fearing that his tenure of 
life was growing precarious, I went over for a few hours to visit him 
at Eastbourne. He exhibited no trace of failing powers, talking as 
freely and cheerfully as ever; and I left him with renewed faith in 
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his vitality. It was either just before or just after this visit that 
he gave me a copy of his Collected Essays, and certainly, until I 
looked through volume after volume of these, I had never realised 
the extent or variety of his intellectual range and literary ability. 

To me his whole nature, intellectual and moral, presented a 
singular unity ; both elements appeared to be in perfect harmony 
with each other, and the distinctive note of both was the combina- 
tion of strength with simplicity. From this source was derived the 
manly dignity of his bearing, the uncompromising directness of his 
thought, and tke enviable lucidity of his style. No subtle analysis 
is needed to explain his character, the beauty of which consisted 
in being completely natural, and much that he says of David 
Hume, in one of his Essays, might be applied with equal justice to 
himself. He possessed in a high degree that rare but open secret 
to which General Gordon owed so much of his marvellous influence ; 
he was always himself, the same to young and to old, to rich and 
to poor, to men and to women, and had his lot been cast like Gordon’s 
in Asia or in Africa, he would doubtless have been the same to 
Orientals as to Europeans. He was frank, because he was fearless ; 
he inspired confidence, because he was evidently a true-hearted man ; 
his native self-respect was set off by a respectful manner towards 
others; his intolerance of sophistry sometimes betrayed him into 
undue vehemence in controversial writing, but there was no pettiness 
in his odiwm scientificum, and a pure love of truth shone through all 
his most trenchant diatribes, political or theological. As I shared 
most of his convictions on politics, we talked over such questions 
without reserve, but I forbore, and never had occasion, to discuss 
with him questions concerning religious doctrine. I have, therefore, 
no right to speak from personal knowledge of his attitude towards 
them. J cannot doubt, however, that whatever his creed, his inner 
life was that of a good Christian, and that his hopes went beyond 
his beliets, though he was too honest to mistake hopes for beliefs or 
beliefs for demonstrations. Assuredly, with all his apparent leaning 
to materialism, and rigorous avoidance of sentiment in reasoning, he 
inherited and even cultivated the precious gift of philosophical 
imagination. Of him, as truly as of Lyell, it might be said, in the 
picturesque language of Dean Stanley, that he chose for himself, and 
courageously pursued, that perilous and lofty path which the 
vulture’s eye hath not seen nor the lion’s whelp hath trodden—the 
path which leads upward from ascertained facts and inferences mis- 
called “laws” into the sublimer regions of speculation, where the 
mysteries of Theology, Metaphysics, and Natural Science mingle 
and lose themselves, it may be, in the dim confessions of Agnosticism, 
or, it may be, in the dim aspirations of Faith. 

GrorGE C.. Broprick. 
(Warden of Merton College, Oxford.) 
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Like other great biologists whose career has opened by an exploring 
expedition, Huxley had an early view of the varieties of mankind 
which turned his mind with keen interest to Anthropology. The 
time when his influence was rising to its full height in the scientific 
world, was in England full of difficulty as well as promise to the 
systematic study of man, and at this critical period he was able to 
render services not to be forgotten. Though our country was one of 
the oldest homes of Anthropology before the modern times when it 
came to be known under this name, its bearing on public opinion, 
and especially on that of the religious world, was matter of irritating 
controversy. Theologians discredited a study leading to unautho- 
rised views as to the place of man in the universe, while on the 
other hand a section of the anthropologists was eager to use these 
as battering-rams against theological strongholds. The situation 
corresponded with that through which geology had been passing a 
few years before. Huxley was one of those anthropologists who saw 
the harm which a science which should be a dispassionate means of 
investigating truth would suffer by being captured for polemical 
purposes, and he was powerful in repressing the tendency to regard 
classified parts of human development as a mere arsenal of anti- 
religious weapons. He took part in bringing about the fusion of 
the too old-fashioned Ethnological Society with the zealous but irri- 
tatingly combative Anthropological Society, and was the first Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Institute, resulting from the combina- 
tion, which has remained ever since true to the principle of minding 
its own business, of working out the scheme of humanity, whatever 
theologians or their opponents might say. It need hardly be said 
that Huxley, a scientific fighter if there ever was one, was in his 
element in resisting any attempt to overbear the new Anthropology 
by philosophical declamation or claim of authority. Many who 
were present still remember with amusement a scene at the British 
Association meeting at Exeter in 1869, when Anthropology, then 
represented by a sub-section of biology, drew dense crowds assembled 
to hear the anthropologists have it out with the parsons. A theo- 
logico-metaphysical attempt to sweep away the development-theory 
before a gale of declamatory appeal to orthodoxy backed by the 
irrefutable combination of intuition and the evidence of sensation 
brought up Huxley. With calm seriousness he performed the 
familiar experiment of touching the tip of his nose with his crossed 
fingers, inviting his delighted audience thus to satisfy themselves 
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that each of them had two noses, unless indeed they were willing to 
admit that the systematic comparison of observations, which is called 
science, had something to do with the formation of a reasonable 
judgment. 

Among Huxley’s published contributions to Anthropology, none 
had greater effect than his general theory as to the geographical 
distribution of the varieties of mankind, brought forward in the first 
instance as a half-impromptu address at the Congress of Prehistoric 
Archeology at Norwich, and since published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. It may still on the whole be accepted as 
one of the best modes in which this great but obscure question may 
find at least a temporary solution. The division of mankind into 
the Xanthochroic or fair-white race, the Melanochroic or dark-white 
race, perhaps resulting from a mixture between this first and a 
darker strain with the Mongoloid, Negroid, and Australoid races, 
give the elements of an excellent working system. The view of the 
Mongoloid derivation of the aborigines of America particularly finds 
acceptance among his successors, though a theoretical connection of 
the Australians with the natives of South India and Egypt is less 
confidently to be maintained. 

Close upon the end of his life, Huxley did his best to promote the 
scheme to make Anthropology at Oxford an examination subject for 
un Honours Degree in Natural Science. Writing to me, he said: 
“Tf I know anything about the matter, Anthropology is good as 
knowledge, and good as discipline.” But Convocation thought he 
did not “know anything about the matter,’ and threw out the 
proposed statute. 

KE. B. Tytor, 


Professor of Anthropology in 
Oxford University. 
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III.—AS BIOLOGIST. 


In regard to science, Huxley’s work was of a character which it 
will be difficult to estimate. His knowledge covered a wide field: 
he wrote on many subjects, and touched nothing without leaving 
marks of independent inquiry and original thought. His contribu- 
tions to science inevitably divide themselves into those made before 
and those that came after the promulgation of the law of Natural 
Selection. The first of these included his luminous papers on the 
“Oceanic Hydrozoa,”’ the result of his voyage in the Rattlesnake; and 
a number of other papers contributed to the magazines and scientific 
societies; but undoubtedly the most important of the pre-Darwi- 
nian period was the Royal Society’s Croonian Lecture on the 
“Theory of the Vertebrate Skull.” At that time (1857), the theory 
was one which Goethe claimed as his own, but which Owen, who 
accepted it, ascribed to Oken. It assumed that every skull repeated 
the organization of the trunk —consisting like it of two cavities, 
ventral and dorsal—and that the osseous covering was reaily modi- 
fied vertebra. This was one of those generalisations tempting to a 
poet like Goethe from its apparently symmetrical character, and 
equally so to the visionary Oken; but it might have been thought less 
likely to fascinate a comparative anatomist like Owen. Huxley 
showed that in many fishes the development of the skull never gets 
beyond an embryonic condition. The lowest vertebrate, that strange 
creature the amphioxus, has no skull or brain ; while there are many 
others having undivided cartilaginous crania without any proper 
bone. The osseous brain case is perhaps a later development, a result 
corresponding to advance of organisation, and especially of cerebral 
specialisation. The theory which Huxley demolished recognised 
unity of organisation, which undoubtedly exists ; but, said he, ‘it is 
quite possible to hold that all skulls are modifications of one funda- 
mental plan, while wholly disbelieving the plan to be one similar to 
that of a vertebral column.” The researches of Parker in England, 
and Gegenbaur in Germany, completed the rout of Owen’s archetypal 
theory and ratified by extended observation the view which Huxley 
had propounded. 

On the appearance of Zhe Origin of Species, in 1859, Huxley 
became at once the foremost, as he was the ablest advocate and ex- 
ponent of the new doctrine. His already acquired knowledge was 
immense. With substantial truth might then have been said of him 
what Ernst Hueckel wrote a few years later—‘ that he was one of 
the few investigators who had thoroughly mastered the whole range 
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of biology.” He saw in Natural Selection a process which went 
to explain the whole theory of development. If all living beings 
had descended from previous living beings ; if there had been con- 
tinuous advance from the simplest to the most complex in certain 
lines of organized existence; and if animals and plants had by 
gradual, continuous, and inherited favourable modifications of struc- 
ture become adapted to their environment, then his favourite study 
became, in fact, what it had long been in name, Natural History. 
Henceforward, Huxley’s work became two-sided. The best known 
portion of it was his lectures and addresses or lay sermons in recom- 
mendation or exposition of the new theory; the other part, known in 
the main to thesavants, was research among extinct animal forms to find 
evidence of modifications, connecting links, so to speak, between one 
class of animals and another, ard from this resulted some important 
proposals for change in zoological classification. One of the most 
interesting lines of research of this nature had reference to the transi- 
tion from reptiles to birds, and in regard to this subject Huxley’s 
interpretation of fossil remains led him ultimately to the sweeping 
conclusion that ‘birds are animals so similar to reptiles in all the 
most essential features of their organization that they may be said to 
be merely an extremely modified and aberrant reptilian type.’ We 
have said that ultimately the Professor enunciated this view, but, in 
fact, quite early he arrived at the opinion that the chasm between 
living birds and reptiles was bridged over by the resemblances of both 
to extinct Dinosaurs—as Owen had called the Iguanodon and its 
allies, thereby assuming that they were essentially lizards. The 
name which Huxley proposed was prophetic. He suggested Orni- 
thoscelida (bird-legged), a description which has since been 
abundantly justified by the discovery of perfect remains of the 
animal at Bernissart, in Belgium, and still more abundant fossils 
in the Jurassic formations of the United States. Owen, Leidy, Hulke, 
and Seeley had worked on the fragmentary bones found in this 
country, and Cope and Marsh in America upon the remarkable finds 
in the States. Huxley upon what appeared to some to be at the time 
wholly insufficient evidence proposed to divide all vertebrates into 
mammals, sauroids, and ichthyoids, later substituting for the latter 
terms the designations Sauropsida and Ichthyopsida. His Sauropsida 
would include living and extinct reptiles and birds; his Ichthyopsida 
comprised batrachians and fishes. Huxley held that birds and reptiles 
were originally related to each other as the frogs to the fishes. Sub- 
sequent research has verified these bold speculations. 

Of course, the differentiation of birds from the reptile type is now 
sufficient, and has been for a long geological epoch, to warrant their 
being placed in a distinct class. The point in question is not one 
of present day classification, but of common origin. The discovery 
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in late years of extinct birds with reptilian characters, and extinct 
reptiles with the character of birds, shows that the latter were 
the descendants of some branch or branches of former reptile type, 
in which the power of flight was gradually developed, and with 
the modifications, which would necessarily be associated with this 
new power, would come those other anatomical peculiarities that 
now make a wide chasm between the two classes. Owen’s classi- 
fications rested on the teeth and osteology of the animals he 
compared ; Huxley’s mainly on the reticulations of the ribs to the 
vertebral centre and upon the pelvic bones. Professor H. G. 
Seeley’s recent discoveries in South Africa and elsewhere confirm 
the principles on which Huxley based his conclusions, while at the 
same time bringing to light remarkable connecting links between 
reptiles and mammals. Professor Seeley believes that the so-called 
Dinosauria naturally divide themselves into two sub-classes, the 
Ornithischia, bird-like in the pelvis, including the Iguanodon and 
other herbivorous reptiles, and the Saurischia, lizard-like in the 
hip-girdle, comprising the Megalosaurus and Owen’s mis-named 
Cetiosaurus, or whale-lizard, which, as the South Kensington cata- 
logue justly remarks, “has no affinity whatever with the whale 
save in the name.” If we except the work of Marsh and Cope 
in tracing the descent of the horse from Eocene progenitors of the 
tapir family, there has been nothing done more effective in demon- 
strating the possibility of a series of modifications extending through 
geological periods connecting forms widely dissimilar, than the 
establishment primarily due to Huxley of the originally reptile 
character of the class Aves. This, however, was one only of 
many contributions—and the reader of his Comparative Anatomy will 
see how many—to the evidences of evolution. Yet, apostle as he 
was of Darwinism, we are not quite clear that, towards the end of 
his days, Huxley would have upheld the “all sufficiency ’’ of Natural 
Selection. 

In geology the late Professor was a consistent follower of Lyell, 
and his discussion with Lord Kelvin on the age of the world 
brought out the full strength of the uniformitarian argument. At 
the present moment opinion tends in the direction of the higher an- 
tiquity of the globe. The physical and mathematical reasoning which 
would confine the existence of the solar system within the last twenty 
million years, is of an d priori character, which would not weigh 
with an inductive logician like Huxley against the converging and 
cumulative evidence of the rocks themselves. If ever the duration 
of geological time is to be measured it is more likely to be done by 
a rational estimate of the long processes of elevation and denudation 
than by the secular cooling of the globe ; and even the results of this 
last method, in their latest form, have favoured the geologists rather 
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than the physicists. It was characteristic of the Professor’s general 
mental attitude that mere novelty never affrighted him. When Ram- 
say propounded his theory of the excavations of lake basins by glacial 
action, Huxley supported it, even against the opposition of Lyell and 
Falconer. Suppose St. Paul’s Cathedral removed from its present 
site to any part of the North Sea, the English Channel, or the Irish 
Sea, and the whole dome would be clear out of water. Place it, on 
the other hand, on the floor of Loch Lomond and the largest ship in 
the British navy might float safely over the golden ball, for the Loch 
has a maximum depth of 630 feet. Sir Andrew Ramsay’s theory 
explains a striking fact like this, and affords undoubtedly a rational 
explanation of many similar phenomena; but here also, as in the 
Darwinian doctrine, the prevailing trend of opinion is to give a less 
sweeping application to the theory than was the vogue a few years 
ago. Its essential truth, however, is scarcely questioned. 

It is impossible in however brief and cursory a review of Huxley's 
scientific work to omit some reference to “ Bathybius.” This was 
the name which the late Professor bestowed upon certain results of 
deep-sea dredgings that were brought to him for examination by Day- 
mon. Among these there was a grey gelatinous mass, resembling 
protoplasm, and this substance seemed to Huxley to be ‘a primitive 
living slime,” the very beginning of life—found in those deep abysses 
where, if anywhere, the materialist might expect to find the origin 
of living from non-living matter. The “ discovery” created a great 
sensation. Haeckel, sharing Huxley’s views regarding the physical 
basis of life, wrote that, ‘from the lowest to the highest organisms, 
from Bathybius up to man, he has elucidated the connecting law of 
development.” The triumph was short-lived. The Challenger 
naturalists showed that Bathybius was not living and had never lived ; 
that it was ‘a flocculent precipitate formed whenever strong spirit 
was poured into sea water.” In the present case the dredgings had 
been preserved in strong spirit. Exit Bathybius. But it was after 
all only one more proof of human fallibility—one more hasty 
inference negatived. Few men could so well afford to have made 
such a mistake, one, too, which, when it was detected, left untouched 
the great work of his life. 

A Srvupeyt or Science. 
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Current controversies, whether in politics or in philosophy, tend 
to stamp certain opinions and certain individuals with titles neither 
scientific nor true. Wherever the combatants are in earnest, or the 
issues of more than usual importance, some injustice, we may be 
sure, will be dealt out to those who espouse one side or the other ; 
but wisdom is justified of her children, and the verdict, not of a 
man’s contemporaries, nor of those who are engaged in the actual 
battles of the day, but of a calmer generation which succeeds, 
will not fail to reverse the hasty decisions of the prejudiced or the 
ignorant. Perhaps there has been no word which has been oftener 
applied to the late Professor Huxley than the term “ Materialist,” 
unless, indeed, it be that of “ Atheist.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he has taken pains on several occasions to explain that, if we 
are using terms in their proper and exact connotation, he is neither 
the one nor the other. To the ordinary mind, the fact that he not 
only invented the term “ Agnosticism,” but called himself an 
Agnostic, is sufficient to brand him with all those titles which indig- 
nant religious orthodoxy attributes to its opponents. Nevertheless, 
Professor Huxley could not both be an Agnostic and a Materialist, 
for reasons which are obvious. An Agnostic is a man who says 
that about the ultimate cause and origin, as well as the ultimate 
substance of the world, no sure and certain affirmation can be made. 
He applies precisely the same view to the questions dealing with soul 
and spirit ; just as we know only phenomena in the natural world, 
so too do we know only states of consciousness in the mental world. 
Phenomena are found conjoined in certain definite relations, and 
states of consciousness also have their own interconnections, subject 
to laws which can be experimentally ascertained and definitely 
proved. But the ultimate reality of spirit, like the ultimate reality 
of matter, eludes all our questionings. It is that Proteus of chang- 
ing forms about which we can say nothing, for the precise reason 
that, in the very moment of ascertaining its nature, it has ceased to 
be what it is, and has become something else. 

Now the Materialist is the man who says that he knows the ultimate 
substance, which he calls either an unextended atom, or a centre of 
force; while the Spiritualist, in similar fashion, declares that he knows 
the ultimate reality of our changing modes of consciousness, which he 
calls soul or spirit, or the absolute ego. Because Huxley believed 
neither in the one affirmation nor in the other, he can be as little called 
a Materialist as he can be called a Spiritualist. In these matters his 
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position is very much like that of Hume in English philosophy, and 
Kant in German philosophy. Phenomena we know, as well as their 
interrelations, but the analysis of human knowledge, and the disco- 
very of its limitations prevents us, now and for ever, from knowing 
‘“‘onta,” or, as Kant called them, ‘‘noumena.”’ 

It would be as well, before we proceed further, to make these 
points clear by reference to Professor Huxley’s own words. Here, 
then, is a passage from a quite recent essay, entitled “ Science and 
Morals,” published as late as 1886." 


‘*T repudiate as philosophical error the doctrine of Materialism, as I under- 
stand it, just as I repudiate the doctrine of Spiritualism. . . . And my reason 
for thus doing is in both cases the same ; viz., that, whatever their differences, 
Materialists and Spiritualists agree in making very positive assertions about 
matters of which I am certain I know nothing, and about which I believe 
they are in truth just as ignorant. . . . And there is yet another reason for 
objecting to be identified with either of these sects; and that is, that each is 
extremely fond of attributing to the other, by way of reproach, conclusions 
which are the property of neither, though they infallibly flow from the logical 
development of the first principles of both. Surely the prudent man is not to 
be reproached because he keeps clear of the squabbles of these philosophical 
Bianchi and Neri by refusing to have anything to do with either?” 

So far, then, we have expounded to us with that clearness which 

} » J ’ 2 * oye me . 

rarely deserted Professor Huxley’s exegesis, the position which only in 
a certain sense can be called sceptical, and which is familiar to us 
through the names of Hume and, Auguste Comte. It is the position 
also of Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason, the modest and 
unassuming doctrine that, so far as knowledge is concerned—for 
of course, in such matters, we have nothing to do with faith— 
we are aware of the relation of phenomena to one another without 
having any trustworthy indication of the ultimate substances or 
realities of which these phenomena are, by their very name, the 
manifestations. Asa matter of fact, however, no one can contentedly 
abide in such a position as this. Sooner or later, we have to ask 
ourselves questions as to the best formule in which we can represent 
to ourselves the various facts or phenomena with which we have to 
deal. Shall we use the Materialistic notation, or shall we employ that 
which has become familiar to us, partly through the work of Descartes, 
partly through the ingenious and unconquerable analysis of Bishop 
Berkeley ? And now we approach one of those points on which 
Professor Huxley speaks with a conviction which is, to say the least, 
surprising. No one has seen more clearly than he how unanswerable 
is the analysis of Berkeley. No one has explained with greater 
lucidity the irresistible character of that ultimate certainty to which 
Descartes was led in his famous “ Discourse.” Whatever else may 
be doubtful, there is one thing on which rests no shadow of doubt—— 


(1) Huxley’s collected works, Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays, p. 128. Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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the consciousness that “je pense,” the reality of which is not only 
evidenced in every part of our knowledge, but is also the most 
fundamental fact of which we are aware. Everything can be trans- 
lated into the terms of consciousness, being, in ultimate analysis, 
nothing but conscious states. Nevertheless, although Professor 
Huxley has seen this with his usual perspicacity—witness his article 
on Descartes, and his paper on Bishop Berkeley in the first and sixth 
volumes of his collected works—he yet tells us, not only that he 
prefers, but that it is better for us all, to accept the Materialistic 
notation rather than the Spiritualistic. Here is a significant passage, 
in the essay On the Physical Basis of Life.’ 





“In itself it is of little moment whether we express the phawnomena of 
matter in terms of spirit; or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter; 
matter may be regarded as a form of thought, thought may be regarded as a 
property of matter—each statement has a certain relative truth. But with a 
view to the progress of science, the Materialistic terminology is in every way 
to be preferred. For it connects thought with the other phenomena of the 
universe, and suggests inquiry into the nature of those physical conditions or 
concomitants of thought, which are more or less accessible to us, and a know- 
ledge of which may, in future, help us to exercise the same kind of contrel 
over the world of thought, as we already possess in respect of the material 
world ; whereas, the alternative, or Spiritualistic, terminology is utterly barren, 
and leads to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas.” 

It is in consequence of passages like these that Professor Huxley 
has been somewhat hastily called a Materialist. 

For those who, while they assent in large measure to the philo- 
sophical analysis of Professor Huxley, yet dissent from his main 
position, there are two difficulties in views like these : one connected 
with metaphysical psychology, and the other with ethics. Over and 
over again Professor Huxley has declared that, just as we cannot know 
what substance is apart from its phenomena, so, too, we cannot know 
what mind or spirit is apart from its manifestations. When it was his 
task to expound the philosophy of Hume, in the sixth volume of 
his collected works, he shows, in no hesitating fashion, how entirely 
he assents to this feature in the Scotch metaphysician’s work. He 
praises Berkeley because he destroyed the notion of matter apart 
irom the attributes given in consciousness, but he equally praises 
Hume, because he applies the same analysis to Berkeley’s spirit, and 
shows that, as distinct from its conscious manifestations, spirit is as 
inconceivable as matter. But in what real sense can we assert that 
we know nothing more about ourselves than the fugitive states of 
consciousness? A self which is only a bundle of such states, follow- 
ing and supplanting each other, as Hume said, with inconceivable 
rapidity, is not a thing to which the term consciousness can be 
applied at all, for consciousness has no other meaning except “ the 
condition of being aware of,” and to be aware of one’s states is at 
(1) Collected Works, vol. i., p. 164, 
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once to stand outside of them and above them. What significance 
consciousness is to bear without the conception of the self, it is really 
impossible to say, for it is one of the commonest experiences of our 
mental life to remember what we were in the past, and to look 
forward to what we shall be in the future ; and if a self has capaci- 
ties of this kind, it ceases to be a mere congeries of sensations, and 
becomes that which possesses or holds the sensations together in 
indissoluble unity. Of what Kant called “the synthetic unity of 
apperception,” Professor Huxley, designedly or undesignedly, took 
no notice. 

As, however, he was not engaged in a formal treatise of episte- 
mology, that, perhaps, is not astonishing. But the difficulty at 
which I have just hinted is not the sole one which a man has to face 
who prefers a Materialistic rather than a Spiritualistic notation for 
the ultimate facts of existence. Some kind of theory of knowledge, 
of its nature and of its progress, may be made without recognising 
an activity of the self, as, indeed, was the case with John Stuart 
Mill. But a more formidable task remains. How are we to ex- 
plain the existence of ethics and the peculiar problems which it 
involves? Fortunately, on this point, we have a contribution from 
Professor Huxley of rare value and importance. In the Romanes 
Lecture which he delivered to the University of Oxford in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, a lecture to which he gave the name “ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” and which will be found in the ninth volume of 
his collected works, he expressly deals with morals, and, so far as 
I can understand his meaning, dissociates himself from the whole 
class of experimental and utilitarian moralists. Take, for instance, 
the following opinions, which may be found in the concluding pages 
of the lecture to which I have referred. 

1. There is no ‘‘ good” and no “evil,” so far as nature is con- 
cerned. ‘The thief and the murderer follow nature just as much 
as the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good 
and the evil tendencies of man may have come about; but in itself 
it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we call 
good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before.” So 
far, then, ethical conceptions can only be understood, apparently, in 
relation, not to “nature,” but to “man.” 

2. “Fittest”? does not necessarily mean “best.” “There is 
another fallacy which appears to me to pervade the so-called ethics 
of evolution. It is the notion that because, on the whole, animals 
and plants have advanced in perfection of organisation by means of 
the struggle for existence, and the consequent survival of the fittest, 
therefore men in society, men as ethical beings, must look to the 
same process to help them towards perfection. I suspect that this 
fallacy has arisen out of the unfortunate ambiguity of the phrase, 
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‘survival of the fittest.’ ‘ Fittest’ has a connotation of ‘best’; and 
about ‘best’ there hangs a moral flavour. In cosmic nature, how- 
ever, what is fittest depends upon the conditions.” From this point 
of view we arrive at the position that men are so little subject to the 
cosmic process, that they can, if they choose to do so, either trans- 
form it or actually defeat it. 

3. The way in which higher stages of evolution check the cosmic 
process is clearly laid down in the following sentences: “ Social 
progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, 
and the substitution for it of another, which may be called the 
ethical process ; the end of which is not the survival of those who 
may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the con- 
ditions which exist, but of those who are ethically the best.” And 
here, too, is a still more significant passage :— 

‘* As I have already urged, the practice of that which is ethically best—what 
we call goodness or virtue—involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, 
is opposed to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. 
In place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrust- 
ing aside, or treading down, all competitors, it requires that the individual 
shall not merely respect, but shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, 
not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible 
to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. It demands 
that each man who enters into the enjoyment of the advantages of a polity 
shall be mindful of his debt to those who have laboriously constructed it; and 
shall take heed that no act of his weakens the fabric in which he has been 
permitted tolive. Laws and moral precepts are directed to the end of curbing 
the cosmic process and reminding the individual of his duty to the community, 
to the protection and influence of which he owes, if not existence itself, at 
least the life of something better than a brutal savage.” 


Now, taking these various positions together, in what true sense 
of the words can man, as the author of an ethical code, be said to be 
a part of nature? Listen to Professor Huxley’s words: ‘“ The 
cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends ;’’ “ the imita- 
tion of it by man is inconsistent with the first principles of ethics ; ” 
“the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic 
process, still less in running away from it, but in combatingit.” If 
such sentences as these do not mean that there is, in some sense 
belonging to man, and entering into his active life, a spirit and prin- 
ciple which is the antithesis of the natural and the physical, it is 
difficult to know what meaning they can bear. The microcosm is 
pitted against the macrocosm ; man is set to subdue nature to his 
higher ends; in other words, ethics, above all other studies, refuses 
to be interpreted on the lines of Professor Huxley’s agnosticism, and 
reveals, in some fashion or other, the existence no longer of inter- 
related phenomena, but of an absolute, ontological principle, which 
may be called, in theological language, soul, or even God. 

When our author had to re-edit this essay for a collected edition 
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of his works, he found it necessary to write some very lengthy 
prolegomena, in order to set himself right with his critics and 
quondam friends. Whether these preliminary pages in reality alter 
his position, those can best estimate who read them side by side with 
his earliest essays. He attempts to explain his meaning by re- 
ferring to the analogies of the gardener who converts a wilderness into 
an ordered plantation, or a colonist who carves for himself and his 
associates dwelling-places out of the primeval forest. But, for the 
purpose of the argument, no one could say that the gardener wus 
the wilderness, nor the colonist the primeval forest ; they represent 
the action of an alien force, and it is exactly the existence of that 
force which we have to explain. Here, then, we come across just 
one of those points in Professor Huxley’s philosophical position 
which prove the extent to which his large, cultivated, and sym- 
pathetic mind could appreciate problems removed from the mental 
discipline of his earlier years, At the end, for instance, of his essay 
On the Physical Basis of Life, he quotes Hume’s well-known 
words, that anything which does not contain abstract reasoning 
concerning quantity or number, or else experimental reasoning con- 
cerning matters of fact and existence, may safely be committed to the 
flames, because it is sure to be but sophistry and illusion. He adds 
the extremely significant note that many critics of this passage seem 
to forget that the subject-matter of ethics consists of matters of fact 
and existence. Undoubtedly it does, but not of merely physical 
facts, nor yet of merely material or natural existence. It may, or 
may not be, more.convenient and helpful to represent everything in 
accordance with a Materialistic notation, from the point of view of 
the progress of knowledge, but what are we to do when the data of 
our science utterly refuse to be thus represented? How can the 
man who combats the cosmic process, and carves out for himself a 
moral code in the teeth of all that nature tells him, be represented 
by merely materialistic formule ? When Kant wrote the Critique 
of Pure Reason, he was, if we like to phrase it so, an Agnostic ; 
but he added the Critique of the Practical Reason, in which the 
problems of the understanding were resolved by the reason. Is it 
possible that, if Professor Huxley had carried out to their logical 
development the thoughts involved in his Romanes Lecture, he, 
too, would have supplemented, let us say, The Physical Basis of 
Life, by an cthical theory, reposing on very different foundations ? 
W. L. Courtney. 
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OXFORD DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of Tae Fortnigutty Review. 


Dear Mr, Eprror,—lIn the current number of the Fortniautty, Professor 
Case is fighting an issue which does not lie before the University. It is true 
that the Association for the Education of Women at Oxford has obtained 
signatures to a memorial inviting the Hebdomadal Council to propose to 
the University that women, under certain conditions, should be admitted to 
the B.A. degree ; and this memorial is now under the consideration of a 
Committee of Council, But Professor Case goes on to argue that this pro- 
posal means that women are to be admitted as members of the University ; 
and on pages 91—92 he describes results which would follow. ‘ Women 
would have to be matriculated.”” . . . ‘* Women, like other members of the 
University, would have to wear academical dress, and come under the disci- 
plines of the Proctors—no easy matter to arrange.” ** A woman who 
has become a B.A. would be able to become a lecturer.”’ And so on. 

Your readers will learn with surprise that no proposal has been made 
either to Council or to its Committee to matriculate women, or to make 
them members of the University, or to admit them to the status of undeyr- 
graduates, or to that of Bachelors of Arts. In other words, the University 
has been asked to grant duly qualified women the B.A. degree, and nothing 
more. Hence great part of the Professor’s invective falls to the ground. 
No one loves accuracy more than Professor Case, but he was, I believe, out 
of residence during the latter part of last term, and he has completely mis- 
conceived the proposal which lies before the Committee of Council. 

May I also be allowed to venture a word of protest against the abusive 
language used by the Professor? We are told on pages 89—90 that we 
pretend ; that we are not serious; that we are “pretending, or, at all 
events, hoodwinking others ;’’ that we “‘ have never dealt fairly with the 
University, and” we “ are not dealing fairly now.” 

It is a time-honoured Oxford custom in writing fly-sheets that the author, 
however mistaken his opponents may be in his judgment, should speak of 
them with courtesy and respect, and should credit them with common 
honesty. Professor Case, writing for a wider public than Oxford Common- 
Rooms, has not observed this convention. No doubt he feels strongly; but, 
after all, in the interest of his own cause, he might remember that abuse is 
not argument, and is singularly unlikely to win disciples. And I can hardly 
persuade myself that the Professor in his cooler moments really thinks ‘that 
my friends and I are persons who pretend, who hoodwink others, who are 
not serious. 

I venture to put myself forward on this occasion as being at once a mem 
ber of the Committee of Council and President of the Association. 

Believe me to be, 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient Servant, 


T. H. Gross. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, July 12th, 1895. 
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To the Editor of Tue Fortnicuity Review, 


Srz,—I cannot admit that Mr. Grose’s letter is either a statement of, or 
an answer to, my article. 

His letter contains two misapprehensions. In the first place, he takes 
me to be abusing him personally. I was attacking nobody personally. I 
did not say that he and his friends are people who pretend, who hoodwink 
others. I spoke of people “ pretending, or, at all events, hoodwinking 
others into thinking ” ; but without deciding whether they pretend or not, 
and without referring to him. I attacked in a general way a policy, and a 
large body of people pursuing a piecemeal policy over a long period; but 
without saying that every individual is to blame, and without personalities, 
I did not even know that Mr. Grose is President of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation and a member of a Committee of the Council of the University on 
the same matter. Secondly, he says that Ihave completely misconceived 
the proposal which lies before the Committee of Council. But I was not 
writing on what is passing in a committee. It is admitted that the 
University has been asked to give women the degree of B.A. That is the 
proposal, and I wrote on the consequences of it. Mr. Grose makes me mis- 
conceive the proposal, by making me state as proposal what I stated as 
consequence ; and especially by mutilating the following passage :—‘ But 
if the proposed position of B.A. were carried, the whole status of women 
would have to be organised from the bottom. Women would have to be 
matriculated,” Xe. 

Hence, it is no answer to my article to say that “no proposal has been 
made to matriculate women,” &c. The only answer to the point would be 
that the consequence will not follow, that the proposal will not be made ; 
and that, if Mr. Grose proposes to give women the degree of B.A. without 
the status, nobody will in consequence propose to give them the status of 
B.A. He may make no further proposal. Nor will it be necessary to wait 
for the women’s supporters to ask for it. The whole University will be in 
the false position of giving degrees without status, and ina dilemma. On 
the one hand, the men’s supporters, perceiving that women, without 
becoming matriculated members of the University, can get the degree of 
B.A., will clamour for the same easy way to the same degree: thus Oxford 
would become an examining board for degrees. On the other hand, the 
friends of the University itself, knowing that its most fundamental institu- 
tion is to be an educational society of resident members with examinations 
and degrees, and determined not to let it degenerate into an examining 
board for degrees, will insist that all candidates for the degree of B.A. 
shall be matriculated members of the University, resident in college or 
licensed lodgings for three years, subject to proctorial discipline, passing 
examinations in regular order, or obtaining honours within prescribed terms, 
in order to obtain the same degree, by the same process, with the same 
status, and with the same meaning to the world. Otherwise, the Oxford 
system of degrees would become an equivocal sham. The friends of 
Oxford may make these further proposals by amendment in Mr. Grose’s 
statute, or by consequential statute. The issue, then, is not the immediate 
proposal of Mr. Grose, degree without status, but the inevitable 
consequence of such a piecemeal policy, the status of the degree. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
THomas Caspr. 
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